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FOREWORD 

This volume of Ld F revdom Ring! contains the scripts of the 1:> 

.ational broadcasts of the radio series of that name presented in the 
>l)ring of 1937 over the national network of the Columbia Broadc;isi- 
mg System. 

in Let Freedom Rimj! you will find the courage, the struggle, the 
n-iumph of men and women who fought to win and safeguard the'dvil 
liberties expressed in the Bill of Rights. Written by Harold (1. 
Calhoun and Dorothy Calhoun after extensive research, and edited by 
leo Ro^ncrans and D. S. Allen, script directors of the project, Lrl 
Freedom Ring! was presented by tfie educational radio project of the 
Office of Education, in cooperation wjth the Columbia Broadcasting 
System and with the assistance of the Works Progress Administration. 

To these scripts material has been added that will facilitate the use 
of the scripts in two ways: As radio plays over the microphone or as 
plays of the radio type from the platform; and as supplemejtUn- 
material in the social studies. f 

For the first purpose production notes have been' preparey by the 
New York production unit director, Philip Cohen. In Addition, 
directions for the musical background, including not onj^^ i list of 
specific compositions for vocal or instrumental use, but of phono- 
graph records, which in an emergency may be used as suitable sub- 
stitute, have been prepared -by Rudolf Schramm, piusic director, 
who either composed or arranged the music fbr the original broadcasts. 

For the second purpose each script is accompanied "by Lesson Ai(ij 
which will greatly help in analyzing the historical and social content 
of the scripts for use in social studies classes, and provide for pupils 
sugg^tive exercises which the ingenious teacher may expand to suit 
the situation. 

All the material in the scripts both in the original ahd in the present 
form has been checked and approved for historical accuracy by a 
coinmitliie composed of Ben Ameson, head of the department of 
political science, American University, Washington, D. C., and 
Herbert Wright, head of the department of politics. Catholic Uni- 
versity, Washington, D. C. 

• The lesson ^ds accompanying the scripts were prepared by Roy 
W. Hatch, head of the department of social studies of State Teachere 
College, Montclair, N. J., assisted by Samuel E. AVitchell, instructor in 
social studies, State Teachers College, Glassboro, N. J. 

The volume was edited by Harry A. Jager'of Providence, R. I., 
with the advice of a reviewing committee from* the staff of the Office 
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Fred J. Kelly, and Paul H. Sheats. * j 

This volume of Let F reedom Rin-q! should be used in connection wi h | 
Bulletin 1937,^ No. 33, of the Office of Education, whjch is a mani al | 
suggesting practical school and community uses for these scripts, a id i 
addressed to 'school administrators and teachers as well as to thr se j 
persons in the community otherwise interested in producing radio. or 1 
.stage plays. The manual is written from the point of view of tiie 
potential user of the scripts. It applies these radio plays to ma iy 
real situations found everywhere in the school — classrooms, assem- 
blies, and clubs; and in the community- organizations, dramatic - 
societies, and local radio station. ^ ^ 

The purpose of Let F reedom Ring! is the promotion of a study of our 
civil liberties as they were formulated in the Constitution of i 
United States. The scripts add to the clear statements of the Con- 
stitution a background of history and drama, and a foreground of 
current applications, which will, we hope, arouse and maintain school 
and community interest in that essential spirit of democratic freedom 
which was written so directly and vigorously into the Constituiton 


of the United States by the founders of our Nation. 


J. W. Studebaker, 
Commissioner of Education. 
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AIDS ,IN SOCIAL STUDIES 
FOR TEACIHERS and STUDENTS 

Sail- Sail thy .b^st, Shiy,of Democracy! 

Of value is thy freight, ’tis not the Present .only, 

The Past is also stored in thee. 

Thou holdest not the venture of thyself alone, not of the We.stern 
continent alone. 

Karth-s entire tioats on thy keel, () ship, is steadied by thy 

spurs, . . . 

With M their ancient struggles, martyrs, heroes, epics, wars, thou 
bear st the other continents; 

steer thou then wiUi good strong hand 'and wary eye, O helmsman- 
thou earnest great companions. . 

^Wai.t Whitman^ 

Gn at great vixion. The linex above, xo pointed for our own 

timex, were .firxt read by Whitman at commencement exiereixex at 
Dartmouth College in 1872 , 






THE PYRAMID OF LEARNING 

,by Roy W. Hatch 

To the ciuthor s way of thinking, there are three lev'els in the learning 
process' F acts are basip in this process and yet they afe useless if 
we do not do something with them. They must be lifted to the next 
higher level Thought. . * 


As unto the bow the cord is, 

Useless one (facts) without the other (thought). ^ 

/ » 

But there is still a higher level* than either of these. What is the 
ultimate purpose of all fact-findjng, of all thinking? The answer is, 
of course,- Altitudes. The great significance of ^his last level- -atti- 
tudes— lies d^pp in'our very make-up, for facts tend ‘all. too quickly 
to evai^rate; thou^t-processes leave very indefinite traces; but,' 
♦attitudes remain! They become a part of us.. They color all we 
think, or say, or do. He are our Attitudes! Yet how can we hope 
to have right atthudes unless we think straight with the right facts? 


t- ' First, then, find the fact's; 

Next, filter those facts; 

Then, fuse the facts; 

And, lastly, follow the facts. ^ 

The lesson-plans of the 13 scripts— a study of our American Bill of 
' Rights— have been oi-ganized on the basis of the pyramid of tbe three" 
levels of lea^ng. The Facts — Introduction and Acfmhes; .Thought-^ 
Discussion and Debate; Attitudes— *TTofcA this ffpdtl » • . 

(IX], • . - 




In the words of Professor Milliken, the gl^at American scientist. 
"Mankind’s fundamental- beliefs about the universe and his place In 
it, rpust in the end motivate all his.acti\ity, all his conduct.” 
li’c are our beliefs; u'e are our AUitudes! . 

To the Teacher: 

"Now we are engaged in a great ci\il war, testing whether that 
nation or any nation so conceived and so dedicated can long endure.' 
When Lincoln uttered these immortal words on the battlefield aT 
Gettysburg, he and many others prayed tha*t the test of free govern- 
ment then in progress in America would be the last. The great 
opponent to the northern interpretation of the issue, Robert E.^Lee. 
shared this same hope. Lovers of free government everywhere have 
had little difficulty in agreeing on the goal to be achieved, but they’ 
have often disagreed ^^olently. upon the methods of attainment. 
And the j^iradox is that during the conte.st on methods, the ver\* 
freedom for which both groups strive is too often lost. 

We are constantly engaged in great ci\il conflicts. Truly has it 
been said that each generation must rewin its rights. But today, 
thanks to education and the rights already won, are there not better 
ways to settle these conflicts over rights than the older way of wap and 
bloodshed? • - ' ’ / • • 

The contemp>orary challenge to teachers is without precise precedent. 
The task ‘of ipstilling in the young mind the sine qua rwn ai freedom— 
an interest and vigilance where his rights and duties are concerned — 
is worth our best efforts. Through a picture of the growth of the 
American Bill of Rights, we have the grand opportunity to break down 
the “taken-for-granted” attitude which characterizes so many who . 
have' ne^cr known real oppression. This study gives us the rare 
. pleasure of developing the happiness of knowing, which in this case 
may well^be the necessary safeguard to future American liberties. 

It has truly- been pointed out that governments are like clocks and 
: ruti from the motion men give theni. They must be wound periodi- 
cally by an enlightened vigilance. “Eternal vigilance. is still the price 
of liberty.” This is the challenge to those who teach. 

* * ♦ ' 

The teaching aids for these scripts have been chosen to bring out 
dedrable attitudes toward and essential knowledge for understanding 
of the struggle to define and insure an American Bill of Rights. This 
presentation can be used either as a prelude to the study of Civics 
in the ninth grade or in the study of the Constitution during such a 
course. In ^erican Historyrior the eleventh grade, it ^ould offer 
an excellent departure point for the study of the revolutionary 


Tiod — its causes, events, effects. It could be made particularly 
Ipful in a Problems of Democracy course in the eleventh or twelfth 
y. ar. Other obvious uses in the classroom need not be pointed out to 
;i;iy teacher of the social studies. 

7 ' » the Student: 

Were you ever arrested? Suppose as you read this, the door is 
thrown \iolently open, an officer appears, and for no apparent reason 
erJbs yot^ by the arm and ushers you into a waiting patrol wagon. 
You are taken to a jail and there are thrown into a cell. Xo appeal 
on your part brings any explanation more than the fact that someone 
has given orders that you be imprisoned. What would you do? 

Can you worship as you please? Let us imagine that you are in 
the church of your 'choice. The clerg>'man in charge is leading the 
ser\ice, which h^ become meaningful to yoy, when suddenly the sanc- 
tuar>'‘ is “raided” by a battalion of soldiers. The congregation is taken 
before a magistrate and you are amazed to find yourself being fined 
and imprisoned for worshipping in a way not permitted by the 
authorities. - . , 

Afce you a traitor? Perhaps you have a grievance against the con- 
temporary leaders of government in Washington or in your own State. 
You decide to rise in a meeting and voice your sentiments and while 
you are doing so are arrested for t^ason. 

“But,” you say, “none of these things could happen t^e! I live 
in America!” But they are happening elsewhere. Half of the world 
today cannot read, write, speak, preach, or pray without the con^nt 
of some autocratic political authority. 

No way is provided wlych is better than history to give you an 
understanding of the reasons why you enjoy this freedom in America. 
In the study of these 13 script^, which present in dramatic form your 
rights under the Constitution, you get an understandinifaf their great 
significance in the past, their important place in th6 present, and th^ 
necessity of preserving them for the future. Many men and women 
suffered and died that you might enjoy these rights. They are your 
greatest heritage. Look them over one by one, study them thoroughly 
and guard them carefully, for they are indeed and in truth priceless 
treasures. 
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• LET FREEDOM RING! 


yhis program is a product of (he United States Department of the Interior, Office of 
Uducation^ Washington, D. C. The script rcmahis the property of the Government 
.ind must not be sponsored commercially. It may be duplicated for any educational 
. purpose without further-permission, 
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Script 1 

THE BILL OF RIGHTS 



[ Footnoks ttn pagf 2-1 1 
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CAST 


Ann'ouncer 

**' Patrick Henry 

Householder, 

Voices 

Randolph i 

Street Speaker, 

POMPEV 

AteEMBLYMAN BroWN 

Lawyer, and 


George Washington Pendleton Other Citizens 

George Mason Lee ' , 

t 

, Music [Patriotic fanfare . . Roll of drums .■ . . 

Built, up to— ] 

[Three strokes of Great Bell.] 

Announcer [Pramatically.] Let Freedom Ring! 

Music [Chorus and orchestra in special song dedicated 

to basic idea of program with sound of sonorous 
bell worked into orchestration.] 

[At triumphant finish of song, orchestra segues 
into-soft background music for announcer, bell 
» motif still softly heard, j 

Announcer .^er.] Once only kings had the rights you 
enjoy today! Democracy wrested the^ rights 
from kings and gave them to you! These 

[1] ^ s . 


i 


1 


Voice 


Musk 

Announcer ^ 
1st Voice 
2d Voice 
3d Voice 
4th Voice 
Announcer 

1st Voice . 
2d Voice 
Announcer 


A 


Musk 

Announcer 


rights are now a -part of the^law of the land' 
Celebrating this 150th anniversary of th<* 
Constitution of our United States the . . 
(local group) and the . . . (local radio sta- 
tion) present the ageless story of man's unend- 
ing struggle for freedom! 

Tonight we begin ^is series of great radio 
dramas depicting the winning of human libei - 
ties with the story of our own Bill of Rights. 

[Up and dovm.] 

Civil rights are your most precious possessions! 

The right of free speech! 

The right of free press! 

The right to worship as you please! 

The right to trial by jury! 

Who fought to bring these precious rights to 
every American? 

Is the battle ended? 

Will this battle ever end? 

Here is the American epic---the crusade "for 
freedont! Here are true stories, hitherto little 
known, but of immeasurable importance!- 
Experts have searched original manuscripts 
ill the Library of Congress — national authori- 
ties on American history and government have 
contributed their part — so that [each week at 
this hour] we can invite you'and every American 
citizen to join with us and Let Freedom Ring! 

[Burst into *‘Let Freedom Ring.” Chorus and 
orchestra or ofgan.] 

Tonight's opening program is devoted to 
-George Mason and the Bill of Rights! 


1st Voice 
2d Voice 
Announcer 

Mudc- 
IsT Voice 


2d Voice * 


POMPEY 

Washington' 
Mason * 

% 

Washington 

Mason 


Who was George Mason? 

What is the Bill of Rights? 

How did these rights become the .first 10 
amendmenfs*to our Constitution? . . . Lis- 
ten .i . . ' ' / . 

I 

[Orchestra . . . Not too loud . . . After moment 
fade and continue softly behind.] 

[Over.] The stirring year of 1775! A flame 
of resentment sweeps through the colonies. 
Rights of Englishmen in America have been . 
flouted, spumed; spat upon by Englishmen in s 
England. Craftsmen in Mas^chusetts are 
outraged. Farmers in New Jersey shake their 
fists. Planters in Virginia hold indignation 
meetings. 

One of these angry planters is George Mason, 
'neighbor and friend of George Washington. 
Washington often rides the 10 miles from 
Mount Vernon to ask Mason’s advice. One 
day in Gunston Hall, the home of George 
Mason. . . . 

\Coming up.] Dis way, Mas’r Washington. 

[Ooming up.] Good evening, Mr. Mason. 

Why, Colonel Washingtoij! This is a' pleas- 
ure indeed! 

[C(yming up.] Mrs. Washington asks me to 
give you her greetings. " 

Thank you! Won’t you sit down? ]Steal in 
children's voices.] This is quite a noisy home! 
You see, Colonel, you aren't the only one who 
has an army! Mine is only five boys and four ^ 
girls, but they manage 'to sound, like several 
detadflments! 


• "Washington 
Mason 

Washington 

Mason 

Washington 

Mason 

Washington 

Mason 

Washington 

Mason 

■* t 

Washington 
. Mason. 

# 

Washington 

Mason 


You’re a fortunate man, Mason. I onl^ wi h 
that Mount Vernon ^ere similarly beset! 

\Ixmghs.\ I’m afraid I couldn’t spare any >f 
my battalions! But tell me, Colonel, ‘wh n 
are the prospects ahead for the Army? 

As good as -possible without supplies, uniforn .v 
guns, or even shoes! 

But you will accept the command if it is ^ 
offered? 

[Evasively.] We must all do our part. Why 
do you refuse to be sent as one of the delegates 
to the Continental Congress? 

Why, look at me, my friend! I’m 50— I’ve 
got a gouty foot — and nine motherless chil- 
dren. Surely those are reasons enough! 

Not in these' times!— It seems you haven’t 
heard what hap^ned in Williamsburg yes- 
terday! 

•What do you mean? 

Governor Dunmore was threatened by a mob. 
He’ll be gone in a week. 

[Happy— Astonished.] The British governor 
will leave? 

I’m sure of it! 

Ah! Then Virginia must sink or swim by 
itself! 

Just what we ^id, remember? 

Yes, I remember, walking ^he floor at Mount 
Verrion till dawn talking of the rights of 
men . . . [Laughs] I’ve the love of liberty in 
my blood. My grandfather, you know, was a* 
leader in Bacon’s Rebellion. 



Washington Yes, that was a big’step toward home rule in 
Virginia. And now [Steal in clatter of hoofs 
coming up]. We’re asking as much of his 
grandson. Masbn, I rode ahead of a delega- 
^ tion coming here today to ask you to recon- 
sider and serve in the Continental Congress. 
Patrick Henry and Thomas Jefferson - 

Smrvd * \H(yrses stop . . Murmur of men’s ro?m.] 

Here they come now! . ^ 

iComing up. ] Yas, gennlemun, Mas’r George — 
he’s home. . . . 

[Ad lib coming up.] Good evening, Mason! 
How*do you do? Good evening, Colonel! 


Mason 
Washington 
Henry - 
Mason 
Jefferson 

Mason 


ff 


Welcome to Gunston Hall! 

f 

I have explained your errand, gentlemen. 
With what result? . 

Ah, my old friends--it grieves me to say “No. 

You would not refuse without the best of 
reasons, I know. 

[Going off slightly.] Gentlemen, I have nine 
of them! I must refuse public office from a 
sense of duty to my children. 


Sound - 1 

1 [Close door*] 

/ 

[Coming back.] Since my wife died 2 ^ears 
ago I must be father and mother both! 

All 

[Ad lib.] Of course! You are right! We 
understand. 

Mason 

And now you must partake of some refresh- 
ment after your long ride. f 

POBQW 

[Calling.] Pompey! Pompey! . ' 

10^. 1 Yes, Mas'r George. 
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Mason 
Acl ' 
Jefferson 

r- 

Mason 

Jefferson 

Mason 

Je^erson 

Mason 

Jefferson 

MasoK 

i 


* 


Conduct these gentlemen into the dining rooi i 
and set out the best the house affords! 

\Happy murmur of anticipation as crowd mov ' s 
out.] 

Dh, no, Mason! You can’t get nd of me for 
the best Madeira on eaith, . . . 

No one but the British Parliament would 
want to get rid of Thomas. Jefferson! 

Ah, I see you’re reading the Magna Chartii, 
Mason. And what’s this — the English Bill of 
Rights* ■ 

r * 

Yes, I wanted to discover what previous at- 
tempts had been made toward individual 
liberty. 

These documents protect Parliament against 
the King, but they give little protection to the 
people agalftst Parliament. 

I amuse myself sometimes— evenings— jotting 
down a plan for broader rights than these — a 
plan Jor some future government. 

Who knows how soon that future may come? 
There are things stirring. I feel them in the 
air — changes, principles ... 

[Excitedly.] That’s it! Principles! People 
must have principles to live by . . . 1 
wrote something like that last night . . . 
Let me see if I can find it . . . [Stirring 
through pages on table.] Ah, here is! “All 
men are by nature equally free and inde- 
pendent, and have certain inherent rights — 
namely the enjoyment of life ^nd liberty, 
with tne means of acquiring and possessing 
property, and piirsuing and obtaining hap- 
piness and- safety.’’ ‘ ^ 


Jefferson ’ 

. [Almost breathlessly.] Go on! 

Mason 

% 

“Govei-nment is, or ought to be, instituted for 
the common benefit, protection, and secGrity 
of the people, nation, or community!’' 

W0 

Jefferson 
Sound 
1 Reading] 

Let me see that! 

am 

[Jefferson takes paper from Mason.] ^ 

“When any government shall* be found in- 
adequate or contrary to these purposes, a 
majority of the community hath an in- 
dubitable, unalienable right to reform, alter, 
or abolish it, in such a manner as shall be 
judged mosf^jqnducive to the public weal.’’ 

Mason 

Jefferson 

[Rustling papers.] flere’s more of it. 

[Enthvsmstically.] Let me take this, will you. 
Mason? Al^ of it! I can use this! 

Music 

l^or transition . . . Fading behind.] ‘ ’ ^ 

Announcer 

Thomas Jefferson does find a use for it. For 

0 

the first time in history the rights of man 
have been clearly enumerated. Within a year 
Mason is hailed as the chief builder of a new 
‘ form of government. 

1st Voice 

The months pass. July 4th, 1776! 


Music ' [Steal in softly patriotic, music with Liberty 


2d Voice 

bell ringing faintly in the background.] 

[Over.] 'Listen to the words and phrases that 
Piomas Jefferson evolved from Mason’s Hill v 

of Rights when he proclaimed to the world 
our Declaration of Independence . . . 

While the Bell of Freedom rings in a new, ‘ 
nation! ^ ^ - 

Music 

[Music and bell up a moment . . , Then fade 
behind.] , 

• * 
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^ Voice 


Muaic 
1st Voice 

2d Voice 


Announcer 


Sound 

Voice 
J h) Voice • 
Mason 
Sound 

V^HINGTON, 

Mason 


‘'We hold these truths to be self-evident; tha 

all men are . created equaj ; that they ai 

endowed by their Creator with certain ui - 

alienable Rights; that among these are Lift .* 

Liberty, and the pursuit of Happiness. °\Fadi \ 

That to secure these . ...” ’ . 

# 

\Choms,. orchestra,^ and hells up triumphantin 
through to finish.]' - 

That great step toward liberty is only the 
beginning! The Revolution finally ends, but 
an internal strife gdes on! 

Men have conflicting ideas on how this new 
government should be run! It seems a hope- 
less task to try to write a Constitution that 
will satisfy everyone. 

And in stuffy little Independence Hall on the 
17.th day of September 1787, weary delegates 
pay scanf attention to the gavel of George 
Washington, President of the Constitutional 
Convention; Only George Mason who has 
reluctantly reentered public life is on the 
alert. 

[Begin to steal in murmur of delegates . . , 
off mike.] 

Where’s our guarantee of trial by jury? 
FVeedom of worship? 

Mr. President! * ^ 

' [Rapping of gavel.] 

# 

The chair r^ognizes Mr. George Mason of 
Virginia. 

t 

I see the difficulties raised by these gentlemen. 
AndrI agree with them. 


18] 
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\'OICES 

Mason 

\'OICES 

More Voices 
Randolph 
Washington 
Randolph 


\Off a feiv 


Ad lib.] Yes! Yes! 


Mason 

Washington 

Mason 


Crowd 

Sound 

FRANm^IN 

Washington 

Franklin 
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If we can only complete this ('onstitution 
with a Bill of Rights, most of these problems 
will be met. , . 

[Two or three.] Hear! Hear! ^ 

\Ad lib.] No! Impossible!, Never! * 

Mr. Fhresident! 

' [Off.] Mr. Rand(^ph. 

I agree with Mr. Mason that the C onstitution 
gives the new Congress indefinite and dan- 
gerous power unless there are amendments 
limiting it. I move that such amendments 
be offered by the different States. 

Mr. President! 

[Off.] Mr. Mason. 

I gladly second 4^ motion made for the pur- 
pose. With the authors of so many State 
Bills of Rights present, such a bill might be 
prepared in a few hours. f ^ * 

[Conflised voice of argument.] • * * 

[Rapjnng of gavel.] 

Mr. President! 

[Off.] Mr. Franklin. » 

\ 

I confes^ that there are Several parts of this 
Constitution which I do not at present 
approve, but I am not sure that I shall. never 
approve them. A, therefore, sir, agree to this 
Constitution because I expect no better and 
because I am not sure that it is not the best. 
And I cannot help^xpressing a wsh that 
every member of the Convehtion' who may 
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Washington 

t 

Franklin 

Voices 

Mason 

Sound 

Washington 

Mason 


Sound 

4 

Man 


still have objections to it would with me 
this occasion doubt his own infallibility ar i, 
to make manifest our unani'mity, put 1 is 
name to this instrument. 

[Off.] Will you put that in the form of a 
motion, Dr. Franklin? 

{Brokenly in great emotion.] I move the Ct n- 
stitution be signed with this attestation; 
"Done in Convention by the unanimous 
consent of the States present.” 

{Small clamor . some for .. . some again.'^t.] 

Mr. President. 

{Gavel rapping for order. ] 

{Off.] The Chair recognizes Mr. Mason of 
Virginia. 

Gentlemen, I believe ±hat a government to 
be lasting must be founded in the confidence 
and affections of the people and must be so 
constructed as to obtain these. Without a 
Bill of Rights I cannot but conclude that this 
government will end either in monarchy or a 
tyrannical aristocracy. Which, I cannot sayj, 
but one or the other, I am sure. This Con- 
stitution has been formed withput the knowl- 
edge of the people, and it is not proper to say 
to them: "Take this or nothing.”’ As it now' 
stands I can neither sipi it here nor support 
its ratification in Virginia. You will excuse 
me, gentlemen! 

{Solemn, firm footsteps marching oui . . . Mur- 
mur from crouxi.] 

[Aside.] George Mason is leaving the Con- 
vention! * 
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:D' Man Randolph and Gerry are going, too! 

5 - • 

OTHERS {Calling out from rarious d stances,] Vote! 

• Vote! 

Washington ’’ [Off.] Gentlemen— we don’t want another 
vote on this — w’e want your names on the 
document if you intend to sign. I am going 
to set the example now. But before I sign 
my own name, I wish to malce onp comment - 
the first I have ventured during the entire 
session. [Completely disgusted with them, he 
quickly warms to smashing climajc.] Should 
the States reject this excellent Constitution 
the probability is that an opportunity will 
never again offer to cancel another in peace. 
The next will be drawn in blood. 


Music 


Announcer 


1st Voice 


[Military martial 
hind.] 


Patriotic up and >be- 


2d Voice 

Sound 
1st Man 


Thirteen delegates had already left in disgust. 
Three refuse to sign. But 39 delegates affix 
their names to the Constitution. 

Yet almost at once it is in peril. If Pennsyl- 
vania, the first State to which it is submitted, 
refuses to ratify it, then its cause, the great ■ 

cause of Popular Government, is imperilled.’ 

# 

The State Assembly meets. Popular feeling 
runs high. Crowds gather in the streets to 
discuss the proposed Constitution. 

[Mob murmur.] * 

X 

Pm against this idea of letting little States 
like Rhode Island and Delaware have as 
much say in the Senate as our own Pennsyl- 
vania! 
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2d Man 

Well, I say ratify the Constitution right awi y | 
and get business going! I 

3d Man 

•But our Assembly can't ratify it. It wdl | 
'have to call a Convention to do that. 

2d Man 

Ah! Our white-livered assemblymen a*e. 
scared. 

1st Man 

They tell me some of them are staying at i 
home so there won’t be a quorum to call a 
Convention. 

Smnd 

{Murmur rises. 1 

Man 

Let’s rout ’em out! We’ll get a quorum! 
We’ll make ’em vote! ^ 

Others 

[Short ad lib.] Hooray! Let’s do it! 

Woman 

Assemblyrnan Brown lives on this street— let’s 
get him out! 

Others 

[Ad lib shouts.] Come on! Get Brownujit! 
We’ll get a quorum! We’ll show ’em! [etc., 
as they move away.] 

Sound * 

\ 

Voices 

[Mob murmur down and up. Banging on door.] 

[Ad lib shouts.] Brown, come out here! We 
want Brown! 

Sound 

[Window raised.] 

Voice 

There's someone at the window! Hey! [Crowd 
murmur down so tooman may be heard.] 

Woman 

[Off mike — from inside house.] Who are you? 
What do you want? 

Man 

We want BrownI . ' 

% 

Voices 

[One concerted shoui.] Yea-a-a! 

Woman 

[Off mike — frightened,] What for? 
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Man 

Crowd 
2d Man 

Crowd 

Woman 

Sound 

Voice 

Man 

2d Man 
Brown 

Man 

Crowd 

Brown 

Crowd 

Brown 


He’s due at the Assembly -an^ we’re going 
to see that he gets there! 

[Off mike: Regaining a little of her composure.] 

Mr. Brown isn’t going to the Assembly.! 

He — he’s sick. [She is evidently lying.] 

He’ll be sicker’n that if he doesn’t come out 
here! 

[Roars with laughter. ] 

[Shouts.] Maybe a little tar and feathers ’ll 
cure his ailment! 

[Renews laughter.] 

[Off: Now JrigMened again.] No, No! He’s 
coming! Mr;;;%rown’s coming! 

[Door opens.] 

There he is! 

Come on, Brown, we elected you to sit in the 
Assembly! Vote as you pleaSe, but go there 
and sit. 

* And you’d better give us our Constitution! 

[Off mike: Trying to brazen it out.] No dirty - * 
babble can bully me! 

You sat in your counting house while we were 
out fighting for liberty. You’re not goin' to 
cheat us out of our rights now! 

I 

[Ad lib.] No! You bet not! If you’re too 
sick to walk, we’ll carry you. 

[Quickly,] No! No! I’ll go with you! I’ll go. 

[Several shout.] Hooray I 

^f^oming up.] I’ll go with you— but I’ll pay 
my five shillings fine and come right back! 
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Man 

C’rowt) 


M u.sic 

Voice 

Men 

Crowd 

Man 

2d Man 

Man 


Oh. yes? We’ll see about that! | 

[Scoffing laugh. Sneers.] Come on! On to tie 
State House! [They start singing **Yanlce 
Doodle'* as they move away.] [Crowd dot n 
and up: Still singing.] 

[Fade Out.] 

1 A.9 they come up. ] Here’s the State'House. 

In you go. Brown. 

[Snmll cheers.] 

How many moi-e do we need for a quorum? 
Ten or twelve. 

Come on, we’ll gQget ’em! 



Woman 

Man 


Crowt) 

Music 


What if Brown gets away while we're gone? 

He won’t! You stay here, Harvey! Fast as 
we bring these Assemblymen in, we’ll lock 
’em up, and by George, we’ll keep 'em 
locked up till they vote for a convention to 
' ratify the Constitution. 


[Cheers: fading into.] 
[Transition fade behind.] 




Announcer And with these high-handed measures the 
people of Philadelphia bring pressure on their 
assemblymen to call a convention in Decem- 
ber. Pennsylvania reluctantly ratifies the 
Constitution. / 

1st Voice By the following June when the Virginia Con- 
♦ vention meets to consider it, a total of eight 
States are known to have ratified. The Con- 
stitution is toA become binding when nine 
States have accepted it.' Therefore, Virginia 
feels its momentous responsibility. ’ 


2[' Voice 


Mason 


Henry 

Mason 


Henry 

Mason 


Henry 

Mason 

Henry 


When the delegates gather at Williamsburg, 
there is fierce debate. For George Mason, 
who had walked out of the original convention 
in Philadelphia, now leads, with Patrick 
Henry, the movement not to ratify without the 
inclusion of a Bill of Rights! We find Henry 
and Mason in the taproom of the Raleigh 
Tavern, discussing developments [Fade.] . . . 

[Fading in.] Look at this new issue of the 
Federalist, Henry! Hamilton is doing his 
best to ram the unamended Constitution dov^m 
our throats. He's afraid of a Bill of Rights. 

Hamilton’s a brilliant writer! 

Yes; but his 'whole philosophy is built on a 
mistrust of the people. Now here’s a letter 
I just got yerfbrday from France. From the 
greatest democrat of us all, Thomas Jefferson. 

What does he say? 

Ummmm . . . [Finding place: Then reading.] 
“I want a bill of rights and amendments as 
much as you do. But don’t despair if at least 
nine States ratify the Constitution as it stands, 
for that will secure the good it contains. If 
the last four States refuse to ratify that will 
force the others to agree to our amendments.” 

That’s excellent advice — from three thousand 
miles away. 

A 

Yes. This is the closing day of the Conven- 
tion. You and I will have to fight till the last 
minute! 

We'll get this much, at least [Clock striking off] 
that our delegates go to the First Congress 
pledged to amendments. 
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HenrV’ 
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Pendleton 

Sound 

Randolph 

Pendleton 

Rantolph 


Mason 

Pendleton 

• 

Randolph 

Mason 


Lee® 

Pendleton 


Ten o'clock. We should be at the hall now. 

How dark it is in the West! 

It looks as though there’s a storm brewing. 

I’d say two storms brewing. 

[Patriotic and transition.] 

[Gavel through hum oj comersation.] 

Gentlemen of the Virginia Convention, ihe 
meeting is now called to order. 

[Croud gradually quiets. ] 

Mr. Pendleton.' 

[Off.] The chair recognizes Mr. Edmund 
Randolph. 

There has been enough discussim^n this con ven- 
tion. Every possible argument for and against 
ratification has been heard, except what I re- 
gard as the most important one. Virginia is too 
much in debt to delay in joining the Union. 

May I answer Mr. Randolph’s argument? 

[Off.] Mr. Randolph, do you yield to Mr. 
George Mason? 

Certainly. 

[Sarcastically.] Do I understand my col- 
, league to mean that because we are involved 
in debt we should take less care of our rights 
and liberties? Shall we abandon them be- 
cause we owe money? Perhaps he can assure 
us that the new government possesses some 
secret; some means of tumifig everything into 
gold . . . [Laughter.] 

[Angrily.] Mr. Chairman. 

[Off.] Mr. Lee. j 
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Lee Mr. Mason ought to know that ridicule is not 

the test of truth. Does he imagine that he 
who ^:an raise the loudest laugh is the sound- 
est Teasoner? Mr. Randolph was appealing 
to the judgment and not the risibility of these 
gentlemen here. 

Mason Mr. Chairman. 


Pendleton [Off.] Mr. Mason. 


Mason 


Man 
2d Man 

Henry 

w 


Mr. Randolph seems to raise phantoms to 
teirify us into taking the new government 
with all its sins and dangers. Yet, I know 
that he once saw as great dangers in it as I 
do. What has happened to change his opin- 
jon? Why, pur private fortunes depend on 
the credit of this State, as much as^his, but 
financial danger is as nothing compared to the 
dangers that mustdnevitably arise from the 
, insecurity of our rights and privileges. They 
were written into our Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. We asked men to shed their bl^d 
for them. Now, if they must depend on 
vague, indefinite, and ambiguous implications, 
I dread the consequences. The people will 
resist and popular r^istance may have dreadful 
effect. Gentlemen, pause before you decide a 
question with such awful consequences. The 
liberty or misery of millions yet unborn de- 
pends on your decision. [Applause.] [Thunder.] 

« 

[Aside.] How dark it is getting. They're 
lighting the candles. 

ft 

If it rains, that's the last of my tobacco crop; 
but if Patrick Henry is going to speak, it’s 
worth it. 

’ 

Mr. President. 
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f Off. ] Govemw Henry . 


Gentlemen of the State of Virginia, I cannot 
give my oath to support this Constitutic n 
without three ultknatums which are indis- 
pensably necessary: A Bill of Rights; a posi- 
tive assertion securing to the States and 
people every right hot conceded to the cen- 
tral government; and,, third, every vague 
implication to* be done away. I was ap- 
pointed seyeraPdaj^s ago chairman of a com- 
mittee toprepare a Bill of Rights for your 
consideration. I have a rough draft of such 
a bill l^ere. 

[Off.] Proceed, Governor Henry. 

[Reading.] Congress shall make no law Fe- 
specting the establishment of religipn, or pro- 
hibiting the free exercise thereof, or abridging 
the freedom of speech, oT of the press; or the 
right of the people peaceably to assemble, 
and to petition the government for redrew 
of grievances. The right of trial by jury 
’shall [Fading (nU] be preserved . [Thun- 
der — Wind.] 

[Rising of wind. Banking of^^huiter. Rain 
on thfi windows.^ 

[Fadirm in] and, gentlemen of the Virginia 
Convention, the enumeration in the Constitu- 
tion of these rights shall not be- construed 
to deny or disparage others* retained by the 
people. [Applause.] 

Gentlemen, I have a resolution to put before 
you. I propose that we refer this Bill of 
Rights to the other States for* their considera- 
tion previous to their ratification of the Con-T 
stitution. Before you vote on this, gentlemen, 
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2d Voice 


Madison 
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Sherman 

Speaker 

Sherbian 


let me tell you that"[m ringing tones] I look 
beyond the horizon to beings of a higher order, 
celestial beihgs, who are witnesses of the work 
here to be consummated jn behalf of po^rity. 

[ T errific thunder with Img reverberat icms. ] ^ 

[Ad lib through storm.] 

[Shouting above the roar of thunder.] Harken 
to their warnings, gentlemen: Do you dare to 
disobey? m thunder.] 


[Up and 

The Virginia Assembly ratifies, the Constitu- 
tion with a request for subsequeni amend- 
ments and instructs its delegates to the first ^ 
Federal Congress in New York to recommend 
a Bill of Rights. 

Public sentiment for the Bill of Rights is so 
strong that that astute politician, James Mad- 
ison, 'at the opening of the First Congress 
arises to say ... 

It appears to me that this House is bound in 
Providence not to let the first session pass 
over without proposing to the State Legisla- 
tures some amendments to be incorporated 
into the Constitution. It is desirable to exr 
tinguish from the bosom of all m'embers of the 
commimity the suspicion that they are to be 
deprived lof the Liberties for which' they nobly 
fought and honorably bled. The first of these 
amendn^ents should be a BilPof Rights. 



Mr. Sherman. 


If we weave the proposed statements of rights 
into the work it might destroy the whole fab- 
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. ' ^'^ric. We might as well try to mix brass, iro i, 

and clay as to incorporate such heterogeneous 
articles. 

Several Voices [Calling ad lib from various distances.] ]Vlr. 

Speaker! Mr. Speaker! Mr. Speaker! \Fadi’.\ 

Music [As transition.] 

Voice • After a wild discussion, the Bill of Rights is 

passed by both houses and submitted to the 
. Ip^latures of the States for ratification. 

Within^ short time the first 10 amendments* i 
• .. embod^n^hese rights are a part of the law of j 
our land. In* many other governments these 
fundamental principles of liberty rest solely 
upon the conscience of those in authority. 

In America, the Constitution, the written 
charter of State, atternpts to maintain a just 
balance between the necessary powers of 
government and the liberty of the individual. 

''[Roll of drums.] 

[Steal in angry crowd murmur.] 

You can't say a thin/^like that! Officer, 
arrest that man! 


Announcer 


Sound 

Man . ^ 

Speaker 

Voices ' 
Sound 

Announcer 

Sound 

Voices 

. > 

Sound 


[Off.] You can’t arrest me! The Constitu- 
tion says I have a right to free speech. 

[Ad lib.] Yeah; that’s so, fete. [Fade.] 

[Drurn roUf for ^rarisil^.] 

Or a group of unauthorized officers are about 
to force entry into a home '. ! . [Fade.] 

[Clamor and pounding m door. ] 

Open up in there, or we'll smash your door in! 
[Door openi.] 

• * ■ I * 
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iioUSEHOLDER What do you want?^ 

\'0ICE We’re going to search your house. 

Householder I^t’s see your search warrant. 

\ OICE ^We haven’t any warrant, but — r 

Householder Then go and get one if you can. You’ll not 
search this house without Jt. I know my 
Constitutional rights. 

Sound [Drum roll.] 

Announcer' ; "A newspaper attacks this man’s pet graft . . . 

{Fade.] 


Man 

Another 

Man 

Another 

Man 

Another 

Sound 

Announcer 

V 

% 

Young Man 
Lawyer 


[Fadirig in angrily.] I’ll get him! I’ll wipe 
out his blasted newspaper! No man can do 
' that to me and get away with it. 

Sure, you can sue hirri for libel if you figure 
you’ve got a case. 

Yeah, and get sik cents damages. 

[Chuckling.] Then you’ll have to take it, 
fellah— the right ‘of free press, you know. 

[Disgruntled . grumbling.] Oh, is that 
so? . . . ^ 

It’s bad business fighting a free press. I’d 
think it over if I were you ... 

[Drum roll.] 

Or perhaps here is one against whom there is 
a charge— a charge of murder , . . [Fade.] 

But I didn't do it, I tell you! I’m innocent! 

• ' ' 

Try not to worry, son. If you’re innocent, a 

jury ought, to realize it from the evidence. 

You’re entitled to a fair trial— by a jury of 

•your peers — plain men like you and me. 

• ' ' 

[Up and out.] * 
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2d Voice 
3d Voice; 

4th Voice 
5th Voice 

I " 

Announcer 


1st Voice " Toc% we aim at a system of justice based ( n 
reason. Yet, the long struggle is not ovi r. 
Have we changed our system of justice o 
cope with modem crime? 

Is the Bill of Rights itself up to date? 

Should it include freedom to learn — academic 
freedom? ** 

Should it include the right to work? 

Should new rights be recognized to meet 
changing economic conditions? 

Stru^le for Fr^dom never ends! .Ground 
that is lost must be regainedlyEach genera- 
tion must rewin its rights! ' Wteraal vigilance 
is still the price of liberty! LH us strive on, 
to the end that our children's children may' 
always know the glorioQs fulfillment of that 
noblest cry known to man— “Let Freedom 
Ring!" . , 

[Closing theme . . . Fade under and ovi.\ 

^ . t 

PRODUCTION NOTES ' " - 

r 

• "balance”, when the music is played “under” the firafe and eecond 
voices. Fade the music out on “Washington often rides ...” 

• * have a low, friendly, dignified voice; Mwop, a soft spoken, 

intelligent one; Patrick Henry, that of a great orator, to get contrast 

Build this flcene until it hits a terrific climax with Washington’s speech here 
In this scene people are mad and unreasoning. Actors do not wait for cues 
and one speech “tops” the other as the crowd grows more and more unruly 

blu8t§r*’" sympathy of the audience. may 

* 

• Henry should start rather quietly so as to build up f^r his climax. 

^ Be Bure the ‘‘blackouts” begin and encf withprecision. 

Note.— Additional helps way be found in^e general production notes Im 
page 37o, 4 | 


Music 
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power from the king to the’ people. From the Folkmoot ot the 
'h'utonic forests, at the beginning of the Christian era, to the adop- 
tion of the American Constitution .nearly two thousand years later, 
the road is marked with piany a milestone significant in the ever 
onward march of democracy; Magna Charta, 1215! the House of 
(’ommons, 1295! the Petition of Right, 1628! the Bill of Rights, 


The^ h^d-wo)^ rights were brought to the New World by the 
early English cobnists. The struggle went on in America. From- 
^e Virpnia House of Burgesses and the Mayflower Compact came 
ideals of freedom and democracy which founjk-flrnTT^oofa^ 
new soil, knd the American 10 amending 

to. the Cdhstitution of^^the'TInited Sta^ — was to become ancither 
-great milesttj^w injke story of human freedom. 

In one 'of Kipling’s most famous poems, ' entitled, The 

KiTig, we find these remarkable lines: '* 


•Thia our fathers bought 

For us, long antHbng ago 

Ancient, rights ufttloticed ' 

^ <•' 

As the breath we draw 
Leave to live by no man's leave 
But underneath the law. 


Read these lines again, carefully and thoughtfully. Then ask your- 
self th^ questions: What is the significance of the term ‘‘ancient 
rights”? What is a “right”? Contrast “freedom” and “slavery 
.Jiberty” and “license.” What is “The W’ referred to hei4? 
Kiplmg calls his poem TIu King, and the^word king is a good old 
, Anglo-Saxon one, Konnan, meanidg “The man who can.” Did you 
ever hej^r of the Divine Right of Kings? Can you give any illustra- 
honsfrom lijstory?. Who were “The Fathers”?' Could you compile 
a genealogical table which would show the generations of men who 
gave US th^ rights? . 
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A reading of the first and closing paragraphs of the Declaration ( f 
Independence and an examination of the first 10 anlendments to tl a 
Constitution will show you the results of centurips of growth an 1 
development. Our “Founding Fathers’' realized that nothing is cor - 
stant save change and resizing this, they provided for an amendir; 
process. What is this process? Is it too difficult, in your opinioi: . 

These questions will give you the essential background for furthi r 
. work in class with the Prohlems^or Discussion and Debate listed below. 
It is hoped, also, that you will be sufficiently interested to work out 
one or more of the exercises under the heading Activities. Could you 
not also reserv'e-some special and rather prominent place on the black- 
board, entitled Watch this Spot, where you might list each day certain 
important slogans or significajit quotations like those suggested hert ? 

I 

I. Activities 


1. Prepare a genealogical table, in the form of a tree or a chart, whic h 
mil show the generations of men whose names are most significant 
in the long struggle for human rights— from Socrates to Langdon, 
from Hampden to Jefferson. ' 

2. Work out a Who’s Who for Revolutionary America. Include: 


(^Geoi^e Mason 
(b) George Washington 
'■ “ (c) Thomas Jefferson 

(d) Patrick Henry 

(e) Riclwd Henry Lee 

(f) James Madison 


Benjamin FVanklin 

(h) Alexander Hamilton 

(i) Edmund Randolph 

(j) Elbridgg' Gerry 

(k) Secretary Jackson 

(l) Roger Sherman 


3. '“Eternal viplance is still the price of liberty.. Each generation 
must rewin its rights.” Write a 500-word essay on the significance 

. of t;|iis statement in the light of present conditions in the world. 

4. You will note that. many patriotic songs of the period can be used 
in this presentation. Identify the best Imown. 

5. Diaffum the steps in the development of rights of the .people in 
English and American History. 

6. When? 


Where? 

Why? 

Who? 

What? 


% 

►of the Constitutional Convention. 


(See Max Farrand, The Fathers of the Constitutiim and The Fram- 
^ ing of the Constitution.) 

7. Memorize at least one of the following: 

(a) The Mayflower Compact. 

(b) First and last paragraphs of the Declaration of Independence. 
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(c) The Preamble to the Constitution, 
id) The American Bill of Rights. 

A piece of historical research: Prepare a report showing the difTi- 
culties of ratification of the Constitution in such States as, (1) 
Pennsylvania, (2) Massachusetts, (3) New York, (4) Virginia, 
■( 5) Your own State, if it is one of the ori^nal 13: if your State is 
not one of the original, what acceptance of these principles was 
necessary before it became a member of the Union? 

!i. Interpret Whitman’s lines on The Ship of Democracy. Write out 
your interpretation, either in prose or in poetr>% and .submit it for 
publication in your school paper. 

f 

II. Discussion and Debate 

1. Randolph said that he and George Mason believed that the 

“Constitution gives Congress indefinite and dangerous power 
without amendments limiting it.” What is the significance of this 
statement? , 

2. ■“All men are by nature free and independent and have certain 
unalienable rights . . Was this thought original with Mason? 

3. Edmund Randolph states that for him the most important argu- 
ment for ratification is that “Virginia is too much in debt to delay 
in joining the Union.” Note Mr. Mason’s challenge to this argu- 
ment. Which do you think had the sounder basis for his conten- 
tion? 

2. Do you justify George Mason’s withdrawal from the convention? 

5. Stage a debate between George Mason and Edmund Ranoolpl), on 
the one hand, and Alexander Hamilton and Benjamin Franklin, on 
the other, on this issue: 

Resolved: that the powers glinted to the new government by the 
unamended constitution are too generaK and indefinite and there- 
fore dangerous to the liberties of the people. “ 

6. Should the status of the Supreme Court be changed by the amend- 
ment process or by executive or legislative action? 

I 

HI. Watch This Spot • 

1. Kipling’s lines aS quoted above. 

2. Benjamin Franklin’s “Light, not heat” speech. 

3. Farmer Jonathan Smith’s speech in the Mai^chusetts Ratification 
Convention which begins, “I am a plain mdn and am not used to 
speaking in public . . (See Fiske, The Critical Period.) 
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* ^ the struggles of the past, learn how we have progressed o 

the present. From the problems of the present, let us prepare 
for an ever better justice in the future!” 

MUSIC PRODUCTION NOTES 
Compogil ions used {orehestration, unless specified). 

1. LetFrwdom Ring, theme by Rudolf Schramm (Remick Music Corporal i n 

Rockefeller Center, New York City). 

2. The Fliglitr?. P. 5,« by Hadley (.M. Witmark & Sons.. 

Knew (Oliver Ditson, Bosf.n, 

4. Gladiator’s Tournament, P. P. 43, by Clamendh (M. Witmark & Sons.. 

5. Yankee Doodle, contained in any school or patriotic song book. 

6. The Siege, P. P. 8, by Wilson (M. Witmark & Sons). 

7. Unrest, P. P. 4, by Hadley (M. Witmark &.Son8). , 

8. Funeral March for,* Puppet, P. P. 11, by Trinkhaus (M. Witmark & Sons.. 
How to use them (C-i means composition i, etc,). 
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Page 1 

Use theme (1. as directed in general music notes at end of 
scripts. 

J*age 2 

First and second music cue still pertains to theme. 

Page 3 

Play C-2 from letter C to end. 

Page 7 

Play ^-3 beginning after the introduction and keep it goine 
softly until end of first speech on page 8. 

Page 11 

Play C-4 from eight measures before letter E. Continue until 
fadeout on mob murmur at bottom of page. 

Page 14 

Have chorus or the actors sing C-6 (melody only). Fade-out 
under the words, “Here’s the State House.” 

Page 14 

Play C-3 up and under speech until the words: “ . .. the 

inclusion of a bill of rights’’, on page 1 6, then fade-out. 

Page 16 

Play C-6 from letter A four measures. 

Page 19 

Play (>6 from letter D four measures and finiah with a F 
minor chord on downbeat of fifth measure. 

Page 20 

Play C-7 from third measure after letter F; play five measures 
(omittini^ last two msasures). 

‘ P. P. 6 meani Photo Pl4y Seriea No. 6. 
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PATRICK SENICr m TEE FIRST *CONTlNEirML ' COEGRESS, 
Patrick Henry in the Firit Continental Congress. From a paindng by J. L. G. Ferris. 
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LET FREEDOM RING! 
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TRIAL BY JURY 

• 

[Footnotes on page 53 
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CAST 


Announcer 

Leighton 

Jefferson 

Voices 

Cromwell 

Franklin 

Mother 

William Penn 

Negro 

Fugitixt: 

William Mead 

-Uawyer 

Archbishop Langton Bushell 

Chief Justice Hughes 

King John 

Sheriff 

Men and Women of Crowd 

Baron ' 

Captain Phipfs 

Soldiers, Jurymen, 

Speaker of House 

Mason 

Witnesses, 

Pym 

^ Diinwoodie 

Judges, etc. 

Music 

[Patriotic fanfare . . , 

. Roll of drums . . 

■ 

Built up to — ] 



[Three strokes of great bell.] 

Announcer ' 

[Dramatically.] Let Freedom Ring! 

Music 

[Chorus and orchestra in special song dedicated 


to basic idea of program urith sound of sonorous 


bell worked into orchestration.] 

Music 

[At triumphant finish of song, orchestra segues 


into soft background music for announcer, hell 
motif still softly heard.] 



Announcer 


o 
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Mu^ic 
1st Voice 

2d Voice 

3d Voice 

1st Voice 
2d Voice 

3d Voice 
Sou7td 

Announcer 


> 

[Orer.] Once only kings, had the rights ; ou i 
enjoy ^ay! Democracy Wrested these rig its i 
from kings and gave them to you ! These rig its 
are now a part of the law of the land. Celebi at- 
ing this 150th anniversary' of the Constitut on 
of our United States the . . . (local groap 
and^the . . . (local radio station) present :he 
ageless story of man’s unending struggle for 
freedom ! Tonight we consider another of our 
blood-bought B«ll of Rights, Trial by Juiyi 
Justice at the hands of our neighbors! 

[Up and doim.] 

Amendment Seven to the Constitution of the 
United Stales ... . ' * 

. The right of tria/by jury shall be 
preserved!” ^ ’ 

This is the story of the struggle of plain men to 
share in the rational administration of justice. 

[Up ar^ down.] [Tnimpet.] 

The ^ry begins. » 

Justice in Celtic Britain 400 A. D. Justice 
founded on force! 

Murder has been done. But there is no 
method of determining guilt or innocence. 
This is the age of the Blood Feud. 

[Clatter of hoof beats . . . up then fade and 
hold under.] 

The Blood Feud is the unwritten law of venge-‘ 
ance, an eye for and eye, a life for a life! 
Through the oak glade gallops a foam-flecked 
horse bearing a young man, his face ghastly 
pale with fear! Into the clearing b^ore a 
castle! Across the drawbridge! 
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Id 


r 
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|5 >nd 

AHooJs up on wood . . . Stop . . . Horse 
blowing,] 

1 W OMAN 

[C rying in terror. ] WTiy are you here, my sen? 

1 Boy 

Tm pursued! The Avenger of Blood is on 
my heels! 

1 Woman , 

Oh, my boy— whom did you slay? 

1 Boy # 

No one — but they found my enemy,* John of 
Avon, dead — and accuse me. 

Woman 

We must hide you, my son. C > 

Bov 

What is the use? Put a sentinel beftnd my 
bed, a secret coat of mail under my doublet 
but some time his nearest relative will find 
me. Tm condemned to a perpetual sentence 
of death— never knowing when it will strike. 

Woman 

[BitUrly.] Is this justice? [Fading.] Is this 
justice? 

Music 

/ 

[Up and out.] 

Voice 

That anguished cry rang through English 
forests till the days of King Alfred and— • 

2d Voice 

Justice . . . 800 A. D. Trial by Compurga- 
tion or Trial by Oath! Justice Pounded on 
Superstition! , 

Sound 

[Trumpet.] 

Voice 

The bronzed freemen in their leathern jackets 
squat on the green — simple, devout — super- 
stitious! Justice is not as yet based on logic 
and reason! This is a credulous age when 
men gje prone to see miracles in everything 
that happens. 

2d Voice 
• * 

The accused brings men of good, character 
^ing to swear that they believe his oath of 
innocence. ^ 
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3d Voice' If he has not' done the deed, God will st id 
more men whp believe him innocent than v ;io 
believe him guilty. But if he cannot call f »r- 
ward enough who believe him innocent^hc is 
hanged to the greenwood tree! 


4th Voice 

And now, the word “jurors” appears in the 
English tongue. These first jurors are v it- 
nesses sworn to tell the truth in a royal inquest 
about the local prerogatives of kings and the 
ownership of lands, compiled for the Domesday 
V Book, England's first census report. 

5th Voice 

i 

The use of the inquest spreads to criminal 
cases. In the year 1150 a man suspected of 
murder may choose to be tried by a jury of 
neighborhood gossips. 

6th Voice 

His fellow townsmen huddle in one corner of 
the cold damp court room, scraping and pulling 
. their forelocks while a court attendant waves 
sweet-smelling herbs in front of the judge’s 
face to keep away the plague!' 

Sound 

[Rapping of gavel.] 

Judge 

Men of Wessex! You are the neighbors and 
equals of this page, Alan, accused of murdering 
his master. Do you understand your duty? 

All 

[Ad lib.] Aye, my lord, we understand. 

Judge 

How many of you are there? 

Man 

Please, your lordship, we happen to be 12. 

Judge 

Ah, a goodly numbe^. There were 12 prophets 


All 


to foretell the truth — 12 apostles to preach 
the truth. Let us have 12 jurors to discover 
the truth. 

$ 

[Ad lib laughter.] That's right, my lord. 
Very good. 
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Jli>GE 


Attendant 

Sound 

1st Witness ‘ 
« 

•* 

2d Witness 
3d Witness 
4th Witness 

Music 

Voice 

2d Voice * 


Then you may retire and share with each 
other your information about this crime; 

This way, fellows. 

[Murmur of voices . . . Fadmg . . . Closing 
of door . . . Shviting off voices.] 

[Fade in.] You all know me, neighbors. Hon- 
est John, the smith. A day or two before 
the killing, this rapscallion 'brought his horse 
to me for four new shoes. As soon.as I heard 
his master was dead the thought popped into, 
my head, “that lad was a-fixing to travel fast 
and far.” 

A peddler told me that Richard’s mother 
bought cloth for a dress the other day with 
new silver pidces.^ 

IVe known Richard ever since he was bap- 
tized, 20 years ago. In all that time I've 
n^ve<» known him to do an ill deed. 

They do say, though, he was courting a maid 
at the castle. A lad in love is turned in the 
head. [Fading.] He might do anything to 
win his sweet. ' 

[Chords up and out.] 

So pow, after centuries of blood feuds, oath- 
helpers, and ordeals, men catch a glimp^ of 
a better justice at the hands of their fellow 
men. Trial by jury still is far from their 
reach, but they are groping toward it! 

Groping! Yes; but the King stands in their 
way. His word is still the people’s law. 
Without trial, proof, witnesses, he can throw 
his subjects into jail, take their property, 
execute them! 
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3d Voice 
4th Voice 

5th Voice 
6th Voice 

Langton 

John - 
Langton 
John • 

Langton 

Sound 

Herald 




This is not justice. This is the arbitrr rT 
will of a selfish ruler. 

King John’s oppression becomes unbeara' ile " 
to the proud barons of his realm. They 'le- 
mand a meeting— not at the palace where he 
holds sway, but under the free sky. 

Justice. 1215. [Trumpet.] The Mead')w 
of Runnyniede and the .Magna Charta. 

The “Sun strikes sparks from the armor of t he 
knights who march with the great barons to 
the appointed place, a green, daisy-stan ed 
council meadow, not far from London. As 
. he awaits them, King John chews a straw 
and scowls at Archbishop Langton. 

But, your Majesty, they ask only for the rights 
your forefather, H^nry, gave their forefathei*s, 
among them a fair trial by witnesses. They 
object to being seized. They object to your 
taking their property witjiout trial. 

Langton, the barons are noJ)le born— why 
should they side with the dirty rabble? 

Great or low— they believe that all men 
should be tried only by their peers! 

If 1 had an army, I’d have these upstart 
barons drawn and quartered. But what can 
I do? 

[Ringingly.] Do as God Himself wishes, your 
Majesty. Grant their demands. 

[Trumpets.] 

[Calling off mike.] The barons of England, 
fiefs of the King, desire to present a petition 
to his Majesty. 
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King John 
Baron 


King 

Baron 

King 

Baron 

King 

Baron 

A 

King 

Baron 

All 

King 

# 



Appro^h! Let us hear the petition. • . 

'Your Majesty— the barons of England bring 
you the Magna Charta— The. Great Charter 
of the People. It states the terms^ on which 
you may expect loyal service from your lords 

and subjects. , 

/ 

> 

[Furiously.]- Insolence! Do you present 
terms to your King? 

Our terms ask only justice. \o Englishman 
will accept less. 

The King’s will is justice enough! 

• 

The will of even the best and nobje^t man is 
tjTTinny. It is from our equ^lls, and our 
equals alone, that we obtain justice. . 

Read what you have written. 

The time is past when a man with a grievance' 
must pay the King a fee to go to court. 
Harken to the words of the Magna Charta of 
Englishmen ! “We will sell justice to no man, 
we will not deny to any man justice or right!, 
No freeman shall be taken, or imprisoned, or 
disseised from his freehold, or liberties . . . 
nor shall we come ufpon him or seAd against 
him but by lawful judgment of his peers. .• . .” 

Do you deny that I am just? 

Sign thik, then. King John, and prove your 
justice. ' [Tp others.] Is this^/our will, noble 
lords? ' ' > 

[Ad lib.] Aye, this is our will! 

What say you, Stephen Langton? Ypu are 
the chosen prelate of the Pope whose vassal 
I am! > ^ 
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Langton 



KiiSig 

A^l 

Music 

Voice 


Music 

Voice 

* 2d Voice 
3d Voice 

\ 

* 

4th Voice 
■ 

5th Voice . 


I say that the people’s justice should be t le I 
King’s will, yftUr Majesty! | 

Bring me the parchment. I will sign! j 

Long live King John! Long live the Mag la , 
Charta! . t> 

[U p and fade under.] -7 

For more than seven centuries the Magna , 
Charta is to be a beacon light towatd which 
the people struggle. Kings deny, 'revoke, and 
disobey its glorious provisions. But the 
people never forget the ideas of justice it 
expresses, even though for several centuries ' 
the rights it enumerate are claimed for. the 
nobles and not for the commoners. 

[Up mFfade under.] I 

Justice, 1487! [Trumpet.] The Court of the 
StarChamber^ 


Even after the Magna Charta the kings do not 
giye up their ancient privileges without long 
struggle! They invent a' new weapon — 

This new weapon of tyranny is the. Star. 
Chamber— a' court in Westminster with its 
gilded ceiling sparkling with s The cham- 
ber which acts without the assistance of a 
jury and resorts to torture to obtain con- 
fessions. 

- Judges and juries who dare to bring in verdicts 
displeasing to the King are haled before the 
dread inquisition of the Star Chamber and 
there tried for treason, w. 

But before the Star Chamber can strangle the 
new-fledged right of jury trial, a man/ rises 
up to challenge its threat tp freedom. / 

[ 3$1 * ' ■ / 
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1 

'Musk 

% 

[Up and under as.] 

\0ICE . , 

Justice, 1640—1648! {Trumpet. ] The Long 
Parliament! 

2\) Voice 

One of the chief concerns of the Long Parlia- 
ment which contains such member? as John 
Pym and Oliver Cromwell is to abolish the 
Star Chamber. 

1 Soufid 

. [Pounding of gavel.] 

Speaker 
1 • • 

1 ' A 

Members of Parliament, as I see it there be 
three objects of our meeting; first to release 
the victims of the Star Chamber. 

1 ^ 

Pym 

•Four of them are here today, Mr. Speaker. 
Leighton,. Prynne, Burton, and Bastwick! 

Speaker 

Let them come forward. 

1 Sound 

[Ad liberies from crowd.] \Ah! < Shame! How 
they have suffered! 

1 Speaker 

Mr. Leighton, tell the House of Commons 
wRat punishment hath been imposed .upon 
your persons. 

1 Leighton- 

We have been degraded,- pijloried, whipped — 
our ears, as you see, have been cropp^— we 
have been fined enormous ?pms and ihi- 
prisoned. A , 

1 Speaker 

And your offences? i* ’ ^ “ 

1 Leighton 

We wrote protests^against the . sins of the 
times. 

H 

1 Sound 

[Cr&uML murmurs.] 

1 Cromwell - 

* Mr. Speaker. 

1 Speaker 

Mr. Cromwell. ^ 

1 
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Cromwell 

% 

Crowd 

Pym 

Speaker 

% 

Pym 

Crowd 
Pym" , 


Crowd 

Cromwell 


SPEAkER' 


I humbly p>etition that the House of Commc is 
vote six thousand pounds recompeJise nr 
these worthy men, and restore them to th -ir 
degrees and honors. 

Aye! 

That is well enough, but we must not oi ly 
sweep the house clean below, but pull dowii 
all the cobwebs that lie in th^ top and cornel’s, 

Mr. Pym, you have spoken wisely. There- 
fore, our second care must be to punish those 
whose evil advice established the arbitmr}' 
power of the Star Chamber. 

The Earl of Strafford should be the first to 
suffer! 

[Murmur.] Pym is right! 

Good laws, Mr. Speaker, and Members of 
the'^ouse, of ^Commons — nay, even the best 
laws are of no advantage when the will of the 
fong is set above the laws. If you take 
away the law every man will become a law 
unto himself.* Lust will become law, en\y 
will become law! Arbitrary power is treason, 
since it debases the hearts of the people! 
Therefore, the .Earl of Strafford should be 
punished for the crime of treason! 

[Murmur of assent.] 

Mr. Speaker! I suggest that Mr. 'Pym take 
a message from this body to the House of 
Lords asking for the arrest of l;he Earl of 
Strafford. We are put by the Almighty' on 
the doing of this work! 


Is Mr. Cromwell's suggestion your will, Mem 
bers of the House of Commons? 
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\Ad lib.] Aye! At once! 

Speaker 

Mr. P>Tn, you \^^ll proceed to the House of 
Lords, asking for the arrest of the Earl of 
Strafford on the charge of treason. 

PVM, 

I leave at once, taking such with me as wish 
to come. 

\’oices 

[Ad lib.] ril go with yoii, Pym. And I! 
And I! 

Sound 

[Door closes.] 

Speaker 

• 

The third object which this Parliament must 


Chomwtll 

Speaker 

CRpMW'E*LL 


Music 

VOICE^ 

% 

\ 

2d Voice 


accomplish is to make it impossible that such 
arbitrary justice shall ever be wielded over 
men again. 

Mr. Speaker. 

Mr- Cromwell. 

I petition tha^the court cohrunonly called the 
Star Chamber, having greatly exceeded the 
powers conferred upon it by the act of 1487, 
be abolished! 


\Up and out.] 


I 


Justice! 1670. [Trumpet.]' The Famous 
Trial of William Penn. 

■ . * 

Parliament has abolished the Star Chamber, 
but still the struggle between the justice dis- 
pensed by one man and the democratic justice 
of trial by jurjr goes on! It is a struggle to 
.the death! The restored King Charles the 
Second knows it and, fills the courts through- 
out his kingdom with servile judges, pyl>pets 
of bis will! * . 


* ♦ 
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3d Voice 

So matters stand on the Sabbath momiiig 
when young William Penn, the Quaker, ai d 
his friend, ’William Mead, find a group of t ie 
King's soldiers nailing shut the door of th« ir 
meeting house. 

Sound 

[ Pound^. — Hammering.] 

Soldier 

There! That should keep the dogs out of 
their kennel! 

2d Soldier 

Yes; that should silence the scurvy, dirty, slov- 
enly, logger-headed, foolish, insolent,^ proud, 
beggarly, impertinent, absurd, goat-neaded, 
villainous, barbarous, false-lying, roguish, dev- 
ilish, long-haired, stiff-necked crew! 

Soldiers 

[Laughing ad lib.] Ha, ha! You must be 
short of breath after that. Sergeant! 

1st Soldier 

Look! Here come two of the Quakers now, 
with their prayer books! 

Sound 

[Footsteps on cobbles.] 

Penn 

[Shaking door.] Why, that’s strange, William 
Mead. •The door of the meeting house is 
fastened shut. • 

Mead 

Perhaps these soldiers here may be able to 
tell us why, WillMm Penn! 

Penn 

Friends, cans't thou tell me why we are denied 
the privilege of entering our house of meeting? 

Soldier 

[Roughly.] By the ordere (rf King Charles 
the II! 

Mead 

[Angry] King Charles, indeed! 

Penn 

Peace, William Mead! The day is pleasant 
and Gk>d is here in the street as well as. beneath 
the rafters of our meeting house. We will wor- 
ship'Him here,' William Mead. 

« 
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Mkad 


Two Men 
Soldier 

^F.NN 

Soldier 

2d Soldier 
Penn 

3d Soldier 
Penn 

Music 

Voice 


Judge 


Clerk 
Scmd ^ 
Bushell 


'Tis well, I^t us repeat the Twenty- third 
Psalm. 

[Together.] The I^ord is iny Shepherd, I shall 
not want. . 

[Shouting.] Move on, dissenters! 

Thou shouldst not interrupt divine worship, 
friend! 

Haven’t you ever heard of the Conventicle 
Act? 

It’s forbidden to preach in the street, Quaker. 

Can men make laws against praising God? 

You shall see whether they can or not! You’re 
under arrest! ^ 

• 

No just jury in all England will condemn me 
for worshiping fny Maker under the open 
sky on Gracechurch Street. 

[As transition.] ^ . 

The King’s servile judges enforce their will 
upon frightened juries. A court of 10 such 
judges listens to the pleas of William Penn 
and then finishes its charge to the jury with 
a direct command . . . 

These men have admitted, nay, even boasted 
of the very acts of which they are accused. 
I direct that you, the jury, find these defend- 
ants guilty! 

The jury will now retire! 

[Shuffle of feet — Door closes — Transition.] 

[Angrily.] Insolence! These hireling judges 
of the King are as tyrannous as the Star 
Chamber! 
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1st Juryman 
2d Juryman 


3d Juryman 
Bushell 


V 


m 

1st Juryman 

Bushell 

All 

Sound ^ 

Clerk 

Sound 

Judge 

Bushell 

Judge 

Sheriff 


Our courts are caverns of murderers! 

And the only difference between the jud,. e 
and the prosecutor is that the judge wea s 
ermine on his robes! 

But since we may be punished for our verdict 
who^ dares be just? 

I dare! I, Edward Bushell, as foreman of this 
juiy, I say the time has come to stand up f ir 
our rights! Our forefathers forced the Magna 
Charta from the King. What happened? He 
tricked justice with the Star Chamber. Par- 
liament destroyed the iniquitous Star Cham- 
ber. WTiat happened? The King now makes 
a joke of >ur>^ trial with his hired judges! 

If we free these Quakers we will be arrested 
for, our verdicts! > 

Then we shall be the last jurors ever arrested 
for our verdicts in England. 

[Murmur ad lib.] You are right! We’ll follow 
you! 

[Door closes.] 

Order in the court! 

[Feet shuffling in.] 

Gentlemen, your verdict! 

My Lord -we, the jury, find the defendants 
not guilty! 

\ 

[Furiously banging fist.] Not guilty? You 
have disobeyed, your instructions! Arrest 
Edward Bushell for contempt of court! 

You are under arrest. 

Have you anything to say in your defense? 
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Judge 



L’,! SHELL 


Jl'DGE 
bl SHELL 

Judge 

Blshell 

Music 

Voice 

2d Voice 


3d Voice 


Mtisic 
1st Voice 


I affirm here in this court that it is the duty 
of the jurors to be the final judges of the fact! 
Trial by juiy is an empty right if the 
jurors are not ftee. My fortune is at the 
service of my countrv". To the last shilling 
of it I shall fight to establish immunity for the 
English jury! 

Silence! I fine you twenty-five pounds! 

And^I refuse tb pay the fine because it is 
unjust. 

You’ll go to prison then! 

My lord, more causes have been won in prison 
than on the battlefield! 

. {Chords up and out.] ' 

And now, the right of trial by a jury of equals 
enters its last battle with the power of the 
king. 

Edward Bushell hires the best legal talent in 
England. A wTit of Habeas Corpus secures 
his release. And a# last Mr. Chief Justice 
Vaughn glides his decision in favor of the 
courageous Bushell. 

Hereafter, as long as men value their rights, 
juries are safe from arrest for their verdicts«l 
The King’s power cannot sway justice any 
longer. -It is one of the great days of the 
world — though few men notice it at the time. 

{Trumpet.] 

And so 1670 becomes the important date on 
which trial by jury is established practically 
as we have it today! The juror, as judge of 
the fa<di3^g^wno longer intimidated by his 
betters! • . ^ 
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MtLsic 
2d Voice 

3d Voice 


1st Man 
2d Man 

A 

1st Man 


2d Man 

3d Man 
Crowd 


[Fm chords and oiU.] 

We now come to the great chapter in t iis 
story of the struggle for human justice writ en ; 
on the other side of the Atlantic. 

The American Colonists bring with them tl eir 
English liberties as their most precious posses- 
sions when they sail for the new world. For • 
over a century nothing is more democnitic 
than a trial in the colony of Massachusetts. 
The judges are men of the community, the 
jurors are chosen at town meetings where 
eveTOne has the right to be pr^nt and ever>'- 
one has the right to be heard. Suddenly, one 
August morning in 1774, the little town of 
Great Barrington, Massachusetts, is shocked 
by notices p^ted on its elm-shaded streets. 
Crowds of townspeople gather to rea^them. 

Look at this! ^ 

[Reading.] To the people of His Majesty’s 
loyal colony of Massachusetts! 

Henceforth, justice will be in the hands of 
counsellors appointed by the Crown. Jurors, 
will no longer b§ chosen in town meetings but 
will be selected by agents of the British 
Government. ^ 

So King George is tightening the royal hands 
at our throats. 

This makes a mockery of our trials! 

[Ad lib.] It’s not to be borne! 


Woman [Panting as she comes up:] The ; 3 tranger who 
came in last night’s coach has just left the 
tavern. He’s put on a white wig and a black 
gown. ^ . 
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Man 

Another 


Soiaid 

Woman 

Sound^ 

Crowd 

Man 

2d Man 
3d Man 


Crowd 
Sound , 

Sheriff 

Judge 

Sound 

Judge 


[WUh cry,] Yonder he goes! Into our court- 
house! 

If they think in Parliament to put down the 
discontent of the colonies by such high-handed 
acts, it’s time we answered their insolence 
with bullets! 

[Shot.] 

Or with stones! 

{Crash of glass.] 

[Rising rage.] Ya, ya! Down with King 
George! 

Neighbors! [Raising voice high above din.} 
Neighbors! Remember we’re law-abiding 
folks! 

We were until they took our law away! 

It^s market day! Gather the farmers, and 
follow me to the courthouse. King George’s 
hireling judge and his hand-picked jury won’t, 
hold any trial today. 

[Rising murmur.] 

[Off mike — Crash of wood splintering. ' Off 
mike — Crowd coming up.] 

[Trembling voice. ] My Lord Judge, the towns- 
people are mobbing the courthouse! 

I will address them! 

[Crouxl murmur.] 

I 

[Raising voice.] Good people of his Majesty’s 

loyal colony — 

\ 

[Ad lib>] Loyal! ha, ha! Yayaa! 




Crowd’ 


Judge 


Man 

Smnd 
Justice ^ 
Man 


Mudc 

ISTyoiCE 


2d Voice 


Music 

. Phipps 


Voice * 

Another 

Voice 


1 have been sent to you by^wful act of 
Parliament and* by his Majesty himself! 1 
am here to do justice— the King’s just ce. 
Jury trial has not been revoked. . . . 


No; but the king picks the jury — not he 
neighbors! 


[Crowd uproar.] 


[Rapping with gavel.] Order in the court' 

This is no court and never will be! Felhjw- 
townsmen, fill the benches! Fill the jun 
box! Barricade the doors! ^ 

1 

[Chords up and under.] 

England is determined to control the admin- 
istration of justice for the colonies. Her 
lavn^ers dig among dusty statutes and drag 
to light an old act of Henry ^III, ordering 
‘all Englishmen accused of treason to be 
brought to England .to be tried. 


To the colonists this high-handed interfer- 
ence with their cherished right of jury trial 
spells danger! while in England wse states- 
men warn that it i^ay lead to war. Captain 
Phipps harangues Parliament. 

[Fade Out.] V 

Measures such as these, my lords, are more 
calculated to raise a rebellion than to quell 
one. Suppose after being tom from their 
coimtry and brought three thousand fniles to 
London they are given a trial by jury, will it 
b$ anything but mockery? 

He^, hear! 

Treason! He dares suggest England will be 
unjust! ■ 
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Phipps Even if these colonials should be acquitted, 

what reparation can be made for being 
dragged from their families, three thousand 
miles over seas! These men are being brought 
over here — [Lowering voice. ] you and I know it 
well [Ringing tone] to be murdered, gentlemen! 


Mmic 

Voice 


Mason 


Crowd 
Clerk / 


[Chords up and out.] 

At the same moment, in the Virginia House 
of Burgesses, George Mason, author of the 
Virginia Bill of Rights, reads aloud George ” 
Washington’s letter on jury trial to a stem- 
faced group of patriots. 

[Reading.] No man should scruple be hesi- 
tate a moment to use armsdn defense of so 
valuable a blessing as this liberty of trial by ^ ^ 

jury which we have receivea from our ‘ 
ancestors! * 

[Applause, cheers.] 

His Excellency, Governor-, Dunwoodie, kas 
)Come to address the Burgesses in the nan'ie of 
His Majesty, George the Third. 


Dunwoodie Members of the House of Burgesses!' Your 
^(scontent with his gracious Majesty’s order 
to transport political prisoners to England for 
trial makes it necessary for rhe to order the 
House of Burgesses dissolved! You will go to 
your homes! 

V 

Crowd [Murmur rising . . . Menacing fad^.] [Music.] 

Voice Justice . . . 1776! [Trumpet.] The Decla- 
ration of Independence! ^ ; 

2p Voice Hitherto the causes ^of discord between the. 

» ' colonies and England had been largely eco-"' 

nomiic. Now personal safety is menaced! 
The Revolution is suddenly at hand! 
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do Voice . 

i 

f 

On a hot summer morning a tall man in costly 1 
but careless’ clothes sits writing in a po( rly S 
furnished room in a Philadelphia lodging hoi ,se. ; 
[Fade.] A knock arouses him from troul led 
thought ... 

Sound 

[Knock.] - i 

< 


Jefferson ® X3ome in. ' ^ i 


Sound' 

” [Door o'pening.] 

•Franklin * 

[Coming ufL] Good morning, Thomas Jetler- 
son! ’ - ' 

Jefferson 

Mr. Franklin, come in, come in! Poor Rich- 
ard's advice was never so badly needed! 

Franklin 

« 

[Laughing.] A word to the wise, eh? What’s 
that you're writing — not the — 

Jefferson 

Yes; the Declaration of Independence. 


Franklin ^ You seem ta be getting along famously -not 
a line marked out. 

Jefferson • So far the words have seemed to write them- 


1 

Franklin 

selv^, but now — well, I feel as though I had 
left ^mething out! 

Are you writing It as a trumpet call to the 
people to seek^ew rights, or as a warning to 
them to defend old, ones? 

Jefferson 

* 4 

As both, Sir! ff we don't protect our old 
rights continually we shall lose them through 

e * 

• 

rust and indifference and neglect as surely as 
through oppression! , 

Franklin 
' # 

Let ‘me light my pipe. I find I listen bet- 
ter .. . There! Now read me what you've 
written already. • 


ERIC 


Jefferson 


Franklin 


Jefferson 


Franklin 


Jefferson 


Franklin 


Music ^ 
Vqice 


We hold these truths to be self-evident, that 
all men are created equal, that they are en- 
dowed by the* Creator with certain unalien- 
able rights, life, liberty, and the pursuit of 
Happiness . . . [Breo^so^.l 

[Thcmghtfully.] Yes, yes; these are glorious 
rights. But there are othei's, too- don’t for- 
get justice, Thomas. 

You mean there’s been too much Star Cham- 
ber about England’s treatment of our citizens 
lately? 

'Yes; of course! They take us away from our 
evidence, our witnesses, to try us before stran- 
gers in a strange land. That’s got to stop! 

Just a minute . . . \Readiny as he writes.] 
• Now listen to this. Doctor Franklin. The 
xKing “Has made judges dependent on his 
(wll alone ! . . depriving us, in m^ny .cases, 
of the benefits of trial by jury . . . transport- 
ing us beyond seas, to be tried . . . We have 
applied to their native justice," but th6y 
“have been deaf to its voice.’* We, therefore, 
“solemnly publish and declare that these 
United Colonies are, and of .right ought to be, 
free and independent States" . . . How does 
this strike you? 

I have just listened to the|[/American Magna 
Charta, my friend! '' 

[Up and fade under.] 

And so the democratic right of trial by jury, 
the right for which men have. struggled for 
two thousand years, is written into the creed 
and finally into the lay^s of a great new land. 
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2d Voice 

Judgment by one’s neighbors is listed as an I 
inalienable right! > . ^ 

3d Voice 

But because it is written into the Declarai (^Fi 


of Independence,, the constitutions of -.ur 
States, and the Bill of; Rights does not mran 
'that it always gives the protection for wliich 
it was desired. Remertiber that there was a 
time in this country, and not so long ago eitl;er. 
when Jews, Negroes, and women were excluded 
by statute or custom from the jury box* 

4th Voice 
• 

If the group to which the accused belongs is 
excluded from his jury, then 4;rial by one's 
peers* and equals becomes impossible. So the 
. Supreme Court of the United States ruled in 


‘ a recent case. - 

Negro Voice Ah don’ see, Mister Lawyer, how we-all is 
goin’ to get a*fair chance lessen we hab some 
9 X. of our own folks on de jury. 


Lawyer 

Don’t worry, Qlarence. ' I’ll do my best -to 

“I 

get them for you when the trial begi As. * But 
if I don’t^ succeed and you’re convicted. I’ll 
demand your (i^nstitutional rights from the 
Supreme Court itself-! 

Negro 

[Surprispd.] Has a Negro boy got rights in 
this yere Constitution, Mister Lawyer? C. 

Lawyer 

You’ve got rights, but the only way any of 

.< 

Music 

us can keep oUr rights is to fight for them! 
[Transition.] 

Voice 

Justice . . . 193{^! [Trumpet.] The Supreme 
- Court decision, Mr. Chief Justice Hughes! 

HUGHteS 

< • ^ 

Petitioner Clarence Norris was tried, con- 
victed, ^nd sentenced in Morgan County, 
Alabama, contrary to the 14th Amendment 

' ,«/ . ■ 


V 
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Music 

Announcer 
1st Voice 

r 

2d Voice-’ • 
3d Voice 

4th Voice 


Voice 
6th Voice 

•t ’ f\ 

Sound 

% 

1st Voi^e 
2d Voice 




of the Constitution of the United States. 
By the systematic and arbi^^ry exclusion of 
qualified Negro citizens from the petit jury, 
Clarence Norris was dented the equal protec- 
‘ tion of the laws. “For this long-continued, 
unvarying, aqd wholesale exclusion of Negroes 
from jury servl^ we find no justification con- 
sistent with the constitutional mandate . . . 
Judgment reversed.” 

\Up and Jade under.] 

In tonight’s dramatizations we have traced 
the’Jong road to trial by jury justice tern- 
pered with understanding! 

Trial by Blood! By Oath! By Ordeal!- 
based on primitive man’s desire for vengeance, 
and on tribal superstitions. 

Then the Magna Charta!- a big step towards 
a rational trial. 

And the heroic stiaiggles of Pym and Crom- 
well! of Bushell! Of Mason and Jefferson 

for trial by jury! 

/ 

Men like Holmes, Hughes, and Brandeis, giv- 
ing legal interpretations of this principle of 
Justice! • , jt 

But, the struggle is not over! There are still 
problems to be met. 

Today. This very afternoon, perhaps. Out- 
side a court house — • 

♦ 

[Street noises — Honking— Crowd murmur.] 

t ■ ^ 

Justice! I ask you, is that Justice? 

But, what are you goiog to do if the best- 
qualijed jurors beg off serving? 


\ 
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3d Voice 


4th Voice 
5th Voice 
6th Voice 

-A 

■ 

1st Voice 
Voice 

3d Voice 

4th Voice 

5th Voice , 

6th Voice 
1st Voice 


It stands to reason any intelligent perse n 
knows something about a case before hes 
called for jury duty. It’s plastered all ov<*r 
the front pages of the papers. Why not 1. 1 
• him serve anyway? 

. But supposing a juror has made up his mind 
beforehand — or the pap>ers have made it up 
for him? 

And what about the judge who keeps impor- 
tant testimony from the jury on technicalities 
'• or attempts to dominate the jury? 

There’s always another chance in a higher 
court. Of course, we haven’t a slot machine 
that deals out justice! And people are 
human. ^ 

If you get a good lawyer, it's a cinch! 

Why not try men before expert judges 
instead of 12 laymen? 

After all, even with jury trial, is justice the 
same for all classes and races ' today in 
America? . 

Do ancient rules, of evidence, still followed in 
our courts, bring the whole truth before the 
jury^ 

Should a ji^ trial be conducted as a search 
for facts instead ,of a contest between the 
State and an individual? 

Is it right for a lawyer to defend a client whom 
he knows to be guilty? 

These are some of the many questions which ' 
call for study and discussion today — And*^out 
of these discussion^ we refine the processes 


Music 

Announcer 


by which we strive for equal justice at the 
hknds of our neighbors! 

jUp and cmt.] 

Struggle for Freedom never ends. 'Ground 
that is lost must be regained! Each genera- 
tion must rewin its rights! Eternal vigilance 
is still the price of liberty! Let us strive on, 
to the end that our children’s children may 
always known the glorious fulfillment of that 
noblest cry know to man “Let Freedom 
Ring!". • 

[Closing theme ... Fade under and mf.] 

4 PRODUCTION NOTES * 

' Rehearse the dosed-door-shutting scene frequently so that the voices sloj) 
accurately at the sound of the closing door. Contrast voices. 

= King John is a weakling, a “Frank *Morgan” type. Langton and the barons 
are soured, earnest, heavy voiced. 

3 Rehearse the jury moving from the courtroom. If adequate,„time for his 
leadng is not allowed you will not establish a change of scene. 

* Do not let the crowd effect jdie out completely when the Judge raps his gavel. 

.Uter “barricade the doors” there should be a tremendous roar from the crowd 
fading into music. ■* • n 

* Play FYanklln and Jefferson (quietly, securing an effect of importance by undir 
statement. 

Note. Additional helps may be found in the general production, notes on 
page 375. 
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The time, 100 A. D. The scene, the German forests. The pla\ 
ers, our, Saxon ancestors. A “morth” slaying has occurred. Toda 
we would call it murder. What hapj)ens? Every member of th • 
tribe comes to a common meeting ground, and there each asks que- 
tions of the other, each probes into the mystery. Together the 
form the authoritative search party, detective bureau, and poli( • 
power. And, together, they condemn or release any suspected of tl.e 

I crime. Such was the very democratic trial in the early part of the 

. Christian era among people who at that time were called “barbarians ’ 
• by the Romans. 

■ Such democratic trial was .not to remain the accepted procedure. 

' By the fifth century we find the'6/ood feud to be the method of “jus 
tice." Custom, under this system, demanded that the nearest kin nf 
a wronged person must avenge that wrong on a basis of “an eye for 
an eye, a tooth for a tooth, and a life for a life.” Can you give any 
examples to show a modem use of this old method of sitting in 
judgment? 

Another historic method of “meting out justice” was that of the 
“Ordeal.” God was called upon to do that which the community 
felt unable to do, namely, to declare the guilt or innocence of an 
accu.serl person. How many types of “ordeal” can you find? Were 
such methods ever used in this country? 

' No more essential element of knowledge can be found than vocab- 
ulary! In this presentation we find words which ^und familiar. We 
u.se many of them daily. But one might lose if he wagered that he 
could telUhe real meaning of such tetms as, justice, civil case, criminal 
case, equity, comijion law, verdict, indictment, juror,, and peers. Check 
up on these terms with the use of the dictionary. Try them oufwhen 
you find their origin and real meaning. 

I. Activities 

1. Special research topics dealing with various fomis of trial: 

(a) The Blood Feud and the* Blood Guilt; 

(b) The Ordeal ; 

■(c) Trial by compurgation and by oath; 

(d) The Origin of Trial by Jury. 

References: Sumner’s “FolkiOays” 

Tell the story of the Domesday Book showing its significance and 
use. Find excerpts, if possible. (See Birch, W. deG., Domesday 
Book.) 

3. A special report on the Court of the Star Chamb^. 
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1 “Who’s Who’’ in Trial by Jury: ^ 

(a) Stephen Langton . (d) Oliv'er Cromwell 

(b) Henry II (e) William Penn • 

(c) John Pyrn—- (f) Edward Bushell 

5 The trial of the Earl of Strafford is an interesting one. His elo- ^ 
'quent plea would make an excellent reading before the class. 
Reference: Tuell and Hatch. Selected Reading in English Histoiy. 
Ginn & Co. 

6. Write a 500- word essay on the significance of the fact that the 
early American colonists brought with them their English Liberties 
as their most precious possessions. 

7. Show what is meant by English Commdn Law. and point out its 
significance to the United States. 

8. V-isit a courthouse or place of trial and note the set-up and pro- 
cedure followed. Stage a “mock trial ” in your own school. 

II. Discussion aito Debate 

1. If you were on trial, would you prefer to have judgment rendered 

by a jury of your peers or by a judge on the bench? i 

2. Should newspapers be limited in their right to report dramatic 
court cases and crimes? 

3. Should anyone be excused from jury service? 

4. Is it desirable for women to serve on juries? 

5. ‘Debate: Resolved, that our present jury' system should be 

abolished. 

III. Watch^the Spot 

1. “We, will sell justice to no man, we will not deny to any man 
justice OT right. No freeman shall be taken or imprisoned, or 
disseised from his freedom or liberties . . . nor shall we come upon 
him or send against him but by lawful judgment of his peers. . . 
(Magna Charta.) 

2. “My lord, as many great causes have been won in prison as on the 
battlefield.’’ (Bushell.) 

3. “If we don’t protect our old rights continually, we shall lose them 
through rust and indifferenlfe and neglect as surely as through 
oppression.’’ (Jefferson.) 
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MUSIC PRODUCTION NOTES 
( ompoMHon^ used (orehest rations, unUss specified) . 

1. Let Freedom Ring, theme by Rudolf Schramm (Remick Music Corporati’ 

Rockefeller Center, New York City'. 

2. Call of the Vikings, P. P. 36 by Kriens ( M. Witmark & Sons'. 

3. Roroanza, C. E. 45,' by Savino CHarms, Inc., New York City. 

4. Heroic Tale, P. P. 14, by Trinkhaus (M. Witmark & Sons'! 

5. Intermezzo Sinfonico, C. E. 42, by Savino (Harms, Inc.). 

6. Chant d’amour, P. P. 18, by Perry iM. Witmark & Sonsi. 

7. Gladiator’s Tournament, P. P. 43 by Clemandh i M. Witmark & Soas;. 

8. The Brute, C. E. 44, by Kriens (Harms, Inc.). 

How to use them ^C-I, means composition I, etc.). 

Page 29 Use theme as directed in general music notes at end ot scrip-.s. 

Page 30 Play C-2 beginning four measures before letter E; play tv.o 

bars only. Like short arresting call. 

Page 30 Same as before. 

Page 31 Play C-3 starting at the fifth measure: play four and one-half 

measures. • 

Page 33 Same as page 30, first cue. 

Page 34 Play single open horn or trumpet note like a herald’s call. 

Page 36 Play C-4 beginning with the fifth measure; play four measures 

broadly. 

Page 36 Same as page 30, first cue. 

Page 37 Same as page 30, first cut. 

Page 39 Play same as page 30, first cue. 

Page 41 Play C-5, last six bars at Lento, first up and then continue 

under the “Voices” speech. 

Page 43 Play C-6. Play the four measures before letter D. 

Page 44 Play C-7 last four bars. ^ 

Page 46 flay C-8, measures 21 to 26, inclusive, up for three measures: 

• then under speech of first and second voice and fade-out 

, before Phipps* entrance. 

Page 47 Play C-8 first four measures. 

^ C. £. 45 memna Cinema Edition N*o. 45. 
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! ge 49 

! iges 50, 51 
I'age 53 

Page 53 


Play C 2 from the seventeenth measure after letter G; play 
eight measures Grandiose and out. 

First and second cue same as page 30, first cue. 

Play theme introduction and continue under following speech 
• and up on next music cue. 

Play theme as directed. 
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The Pilgrim Fathers Signing the Compact in the Cabin of the Mayflower. 
By permission of the copyright owner, A. S. Burbank, Plymouth, Nfass. 
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LET FREEDOM RING! 

Tl program is a product of tie United States Department of the Interior, Office of 
Eil icaiion, Washington^ D. C. The script remains the property of the Gorrrnment 
and must not be sponsored commercially. It may be duplicated for any educational 
purpose without further permission. 

30-minutf: script 


Script 3 


FREEDOM OF SPEECH 



[Footnotes on page 79 ] 
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CAST 

' 

Announcer 

Moderator 

Blacksmith 

Voices 

Parson Brown- 

Mayor Otis 

Socrates , 

Pete 

Garrison- 

Savonarola 

Sam Adams 

Labor Leader 

Carver 

Governor Hutchinsok 

Citizens, Politicians' 

Miles Standish 

Paul Revere ' 

Speaker# in Crowd 


Music 


Announcer 

Music 


Announcer 


[Patriotic fanfare . . . Roll of drums . . . Built 
,up to—] . ^ 

I Three strokes of great bel^.] 

[Draimtically.] Let Freedom Ring! 

[Chorus and orchestra in special song dedicated 
to basic idea of program with sound of sonorous 
bell worked into orchestration.] 

[At triumphant finish of song, orchestra segues 
into soft background musk for announcer, bell 
motif 0ill softly heard.] ^ 

[Over.] Once only kings had the rights you 
enjoy today! Democracy wrested these rights 
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Voice 

2d Voice 

Announcer 

MiLsic 
1st Voice 

2d Voice 

3d Voice . 
4th Voice 



from kings and gave them to you! 
rights are now a part of the law of the Ian 1! 
Celebrating this 150th anniversary of t ie 
Constitution of our United States the . . . 

t. • 

(local group), and the •. . . (local radio sta- 
tion) present the ageless story of man’s unend- 
ing struggle for Freedom! Tonight, let iis 
consider another pajd; of our iDlood-bougiit 
Bill of Rights . . , FVeedom of Speech! 


Amendment One to the Constitution of the 
United States. 


Congress* shall make no law abridging the 
freedom of speech. 


The Story of the Long Road from Socrates to 
Constitutional Guarantees. 

[Up and out] 


The history of free speech is the history of 
man’s right to ex^^ his own convictions 
even though contrary to popular belief. The 
battles for free speech have come when brave 
words threaten entrenched authority and 
privilege. 

In times of crisis and excitement words may 
have the explosive eff^t of bombs; at such 
times the most democratic leaders are likely 
to become tyrannical and the most liberal 
governments oppressive. Then only personal 
sacrifice can save free speech. 

Struggle for freedom to express opinion— to 
tell the truth as one sees it— the struggle of 
the few to educate the many. 

399 B. C.! Socrates is condemned to drink 
the hemlock! 
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Authority has always been afraid' to deny 
man’s natural right to speak. It prefers to 
silence him by calling his words treaso(n, sedi- 
tion, heresy, blasphemy. Socrates roams the 
streets of Athens questioning its citizens on 
the existing order of things. But to question 
the existing order is often to defy authorit5^. 
The rulers of Athens try Socrates on the vague 
charge of corrupting youth. Only death can 
silence him. Even at his trial, he speaks 
disturbingly: 

If you should say to me, “Socrates, this time 
we will let you go, on this condition, however, 
,that you no longer spend your time in this 
investigation’^ ”... I should say to you, 
“Men of Athens, I respect and love you, but 
while I live and am able to continue, 1 shall 
never stop exhorting you and pointing out 
the truth to any one of you whom I may meet. 
Acquit me or not, but understand that I shall 
never act differenj;ly even if I have to die for 
it many times!” 

[Chords an^.out triumphant.] 

The Struggle for Freedom of Speech! The 
Beginning of the Christian Era! 

Four hundred y^rs after Socrates, a Carpen- 
ter in Galilee gathers the people about Him 
and 'talks to them of a kingdom which is not 
ruled by Caesar, and of a new way to live. 
He says that He is the Son of God, and per- 
forms numerous miracles to prove it. His 
words challenge the old doctrines of the Scribes 
and Pharisees, the ruling sect. Afraid of 
change, they decide to silence Him. But they 
do not try Him for talking— but on the charges 

of inciting rebellion, and speaking blasphemy. 

« 
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Man 




Another 

All 


A. 


n 

lati )n * 


We found this fellow perverting the nati m 
and forbidding tribute to Caesar. He stirrt th ^ 
up the^ppople, teaching throughout all Jud a. 

He hath- spoken’ blasphemy! What furtl er 
need have we of witnesses? 


[Ad lib.] Behold he is guilty of death! l et 
him be crucified! 






Musiic 

[Up and out] 

Voice 

The Strtiggle for Freedom of Speech! 141)8! 
Savonarola Denounces the Spoils System in 
Mecfieval Florence! 

2d Voice 

In a great speech which led to his own death 
Savonarola voices the voluntary sacrifice made 
in all ages by brave men to defend their right 
to speak the truth! 

Sound 

[Croiccf murmur.] 

Savonarola 

to 

i 

■ “Oh, my Florence! [Crowd ynurmur dovm.] I 
was in a safe harbor — the life of a friar. The 
Lord drave my bark into the open sea and for- 
bids my return. I communed with the Lord 
last night ^d said, ‘Pity me, Lord! J^ead me 
back to my safe haven!' ‘It is impossible! 
See 'ye not that the wind is contrary?’ ‘I wll 
preach, if so I must, but why must I meddle 
with ^he gov^meht?' ‘If thou wouldst make 
Florence a holy city, thou must give her a 
government which favors .virtue!’ ” 

Sound- 

[Crowd murmur up blending into and lost in 
music.] . . “ ^ 

i. 

MiMc 

[Chords up and out.] • 

Voice 

The struggle for Freedom of Speech! England 
in the 14th Century. 

• 
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-S 

l>r Voice ^ 
Announcer 

> 

2d Voice 

Miisic 
3d Voice 

Announcer 


1st Voice 
Sound 

* Captain • 
Carver 


John Ball, ancestor of George Washington, is 
hanged, drawn, and quartered at Saint Albahs 
because he insists on preaching the equality 
ei men of all classes! 

EnglafRlin the 17th Century! 

Stout-hearted John Bunyan chooses'to remain 
12 years in prison rather than give up preach- 
ing to crowds on street comers instead of in 
the formal State Church. 

I'hese are only aietr^of'the brave thousands 
in all lands and^imes who have spoken the 
unpleasant truth ; whc<*have voiced the opinion 
of the^ minority and who have denied the right 
of power and privilege to silence them, pre- 
ferring death. 

[Chords uji and out.] ' 

And what is the history of Free Speech in 
our land? Were our liberties won only at 
Valley Forge and Saratoga and Bunker Hill? 

For a century and a half before the .Revolu- 
tion the Colonists prepared for that struggle 
by public discussion and debate. And tlTese 
discussions began before the first of the Pil- 
grims set foot oij Plymouth Rock. 

November llj 1620. The Mayflower Com- 
pact! 

[Squmling of sea gulls . , ^ Sound of sea.] 

Good pk)ple, on my chart I read that the 
land yonder is Cape Cod. With a following 
wind you should be ashore by .afternoon. 

And then our new life begins, eh, Myles 
Standish?. 


Myles 

Carveji 

Myles 

m 

' Carver 

r 

•V 

Myles . ' 
Carver 

Myles 
Carver ‘ 

. • 

I ^ 

Myles 

Miunc 

V0ICE> 

2d Voice 


•It can’t begin too soon for me, John Carver - I 
ah! to feel the -free land under my feet, o ^ 
breathe the air of freedom! * ' ' 

Yes^^ut I’m older than you, Myles, and I’ n ’ I 
troubled. 

Troubled? With our journey ^ver, all o ir 
dangers behind us! 'What do fou mean? 

There are people on this ship already boasting 
tha.t when they get on shore they will use th(*ir 
’liberty in ways that seem to me license. 

T se^ . . . We have brought our goods' with 
us and our God with us, but we have forgot- 
ten to bring a government .with us! " 

Yes, Myles, a government that will keep the 
land free. For oppressors rise .up so easily. 
You might become an oppressor, Myles; I 
might becqme one. 

How can we prevent it? 

'.Call the Pilgrims together in the cabin. We’ll 
write a compact. .We’ll agree-that all are to 
have a voice in our colony’s affairs. Every 
man shall speak and every man ‘be heard. 

[Musing.] I like thati John Cprver. That 
will protect us from oppression if anything can. 

[Chords up and out.] 

♦ , 

But Governor Winthrop follow^ the Pilgrims 
with three thousand Puritans and a hundred 
and eighty bond^rvants, a company char^ 
tered by the King, committed to paying,divi- 
dends to private stockholders. Government 
colored with private ambition re^nts criticism. 

At once the struggle between authority and Free 
Speech begins all over again in this new land. 
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[Chords up and out.] 

The New England Town Meeting! * 

" ' If 

In- this rural forum Am<!rica finds its voice, 
and pronounces the word ‘‘Independence" for 
the first time< 

'Well, folks, now we’ve settled the question of 
putting R road through the swamp so’s Lijah 
Jones kin get in to town meetin’. I’ve, got a 
little s’prise here for you. 

f 

Not fixin’ t’ git spliced are yex, Mr. Moderator? 

[L(fughler.] Haw, Haw! 

That ’ud be>«;ioi^s enough,, but this is a 
powerful lot more serious. \I’ve got a letter 
here to all of ug from Sam Adams. You all 
Igiow that Sam ’s’ Boston town meeting pretty 
nigh runfe the whole danged colony. And, 
how, from this letter her^ it ’pears like the 
town meeting is fixin’ ter run King George and 
Parliament as Wl. 

[Murmur of amazement.] You don’t say so! E)o 
telU Read it! 


.Moderator I'm going t© ask Parson Brown to read it to 
you. « It’s fittin’ for a parson to read it. . 

Pa<ison * . Mr. Adams starts off by saying, “It occurs to 
. me that societies of correspondence might be - 

formed to unite the colonies and to present 
their sentiments of various encroachments 
upon their rights to the ’mother country. I 
. have drawn up a draft, of such .a statement 
and do submit it to you beggin^hat you will 
. discuss it among yourselves freely and with- 

. out fear and write me your hearts.’’ 



Man 


[Explosively.] Wal, danged if Sam hasn't ;it 


on the way to show* them tyrants we mt m 


Christians, and of Colonists. There shoiild 
be only one rule of justice for rich and poor, 
for the favorite at court and the countr/man 
at the plow . . 

[Fades as contimtes reading, then coming up 
to show he is just jinishing.] “When men 
enter into society it is by voluntary consejit, 
and in case of intolerable oppression, civil or 
religious, they have a right to leave the society 
they belong to and enter into A 


: ; You'll git your chance if we have to stay here 


cows . . . Pete Browie> I see you’re spilin’ 


anvil than I am at speechifying, but I want to 
say thalJ' letter of Sam's is an eye-opener. 
'Specially that last sentence. If we colonists 
unite,- there’s nothi^ng we can't do, even to 
, ’ running Our jSJwh .sheebang, over here. I been 

making plowshares most of my l\fe, but I 
could beat ’em into swordton occasion. . . . 


Correspondence Jjett^ to the New Englani j 
town meeting *are the. highest mark any 


business! 


Another Read the draft about our rights. Parson. 
Parson ' He lists them as the rights of “Men, of 


Sound . [Applause and cheers.] • ^ 

Moderator [Rapping.] Now don’t all s] 





y,all night and let the women folks milk the 


Pete 


to- speak; 

Wal, now folks/jou know^.I’m handier at the 


All [Wildly cheering and shouting as f ode.] 


f 


Music * [Chords up and out.] 


Announcer The 5inswprs to SzCmuel Adams' Committee of 



, group of common men ev^touched. Perhaps 
never before or since -have English-speaking 
men, assembled together, given Utterance to 
thoughts so fine and so pre^ant of greatevents. 

1st Voice Adams, Man of the Town Meeting, Father of 
the American Revolution! More than any 
other man of his time, this merchant, Samuel 
' Adams, knows the value of free speech, fore- 
sees tha;t events are tending toward some|form 

of action against England. 

' % * 

2d Voice And he. is determined that it shall be con- 
sidered action and not the action dictated by 
mob spirit. 


3d Voice . ' 1770! The training of the town meeting is 
put to test by the Boston Massacre. One 
winter evening at dusk the^eaceful quiet of 
r Boston Common is shatterea by the sound of 

gunfire. 

4th Voice Samuel Adams is the central figure at the 
^ town meeting in Faneuil Hall on that terrible 

night, and grim-faced men watch him anx- 
iously 'as he thinks aloud. ... 


e 

Adams 


Man 


r' 


! knew that this would happen^bufit-s hap— 
)ened ,too soon. If there must be a break with 
England it must not come like this — in thei 
leat of a quarrel, hut bom of calm discussion. 
My circular letter I sent last year' to- the other 
town meeting has aroused talk, but not a 
third of the people have spoken the word 
“independence'^ yet. 

[Breathlessly.] Governor Hutchinson i? ad- 
dressing the p^ple from the State House 
balcony. The soldiers are kneeling on one 
side of the square with' their muskets, pointed 
at the crowd. ... . * 


Adams . What is the sentiment of this meeting? . | 

Man I say we drive the red coats out of town. 

Another Man We’ve got enough muskets in Boston to j 
kill ev§ry British soldier. 

Adams Riots begin with rage, but revolutions w th 

' words. It is an arduous task for any man to 
arouse the citizens of our scattered colonies to 
the need for union and independence. They ' 
must do their own arguing. And they are do- 
ing it! I wish th^t I could read you the 
answers from my Circular Letters. Some of 
them come from very humble men — fisher- 
men, blacl&niths, farmers. They are not 
always spelled correctly but they contain great 
thoughts. When people have shared these 
thoughts it will be time to talk of muskets and 
force, 

Man But, Sam Adams, we must protest against 

these soldiers in our towns in time of peace. 

Adams . Yes; tb,e troops must leave Boston. We will 
all march to the State House in a body and 
tell Gk)vemor Hutchinson so. 



HER Man 


[D^isively.] 
listen to us?^ - 


And you think that he will 

.. k . 


Adams 
Man ' . 

-Adams . 


We must speak plainly, without fear. We 
must speak as free fnen demanding our rights. 

' f , 

They have hanged men for telling the triith, 
Sam Adams! ' ' 


1 know th^ 
call it tr^ison! 


[As transition.] 


W^n truth is unpopular, they 
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Music 


■t 

Through the blood-stained snow to the State 
House go the members of the town meeting 
behind Sam Adams. They find the^overnor 
anchhis advisors in their off^ial robe^ awaiting 
therri. 

You, Mr. A^ams, what have you to say to His 
Majesty’s representatives? ^ 

Sir, the British troops must leave Boston at 
^^ce! 

That is impossible. General Gage is the only 
one who could give such an order, and he is in 
New York. 

No, sir, the people of Boston give the order. 

[Aside.] He’s afraid of Adams. See the 
powder shake from his wig! 

I will send the Twenty-ninth Regiment away, 
for they are the ones who took part in tonight’s 
unfortunate affair. 

Both regimente or none, sir! •- 

The fpurteenth shall stay. That is my last 
word. 

[Firmly.] Both regirhents or none, sir. That 
is the last word of the town meeting of Boston. 

[Ad lib chorus.] Yes; he’s right! Both or 
none! Both regimfents or none! [Marked 
paiLse.] 

Very well, {hen, since the town meeting in- 
sists. But I warn you. . . . [Threatening 
ending.] i 

% 

[Chords upland out.] 
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And now, even the Tory governors sense th it 
free speech threatens to become action! hy 
order of the King, the Massachusetts Judicia y 
Act closes the doors of the town meetings. 

And Paul Revere, the mechanic, lays aside I is 
tools and becomes a mg^nger among l ie 
town meetings, now held secretly. 

\Tlot . . . Tlot of horses’ hoofs om road . . . 
Come to stop.] 

[Calling] Holoa! Blacksmith! My horse - 
needs a new shoe! 

[Coming uj^\ WTiy ’tis Mr. Revere! I’ll have 
the critter shod in a jiffy. 

[Ringing of iron on iron.] 

^Rising voice.] Aren’t you John Smith, who 
used to be moderator of the Medford Town 
Meeting? 

Aye, that I be, Mr. Revere. Only you know’ 
we’re forbtd to meet nowadays. 

Yes, I know; these are troubled times and the 
Governor can’t be too careful. [In hurried 
tume . '. Very low.] I have a letter here from 
Sam Adams. I’ll slip it under this bellows, so,* 
[Raising voke.] Your, trade’s flourishing at 
any rale. ‘ 

[Above ringing of iron.] Oh aye, I can’t com- 
plain! [Very low.] We’ll be meeting sedretly 
this Wednesday week and I’ll read it to the 
rest of the townsfolks. 

[Raising.] Soooo, now, lass! ^ Whoa! 

« 

[Tapping of hammer.] 
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A good job, blacksmidi! \Louk] Sam says to 
have the meeting talk over his letter and wTite 
him back. 

{Rising voice.] Is this what I owe you?^ 

Thankee sir. [Low.] We all owe a lot. 
[Raising his roirc.l Goojd day! 

[Calling off mike.] Good day! 

[Horse's, hoofs.] 

[Chofds up ayul Out.] 

1789. After the Revolution. Freb Speech and 
The Constitution! 

The people of the different States demand that 

the right of free speech be included among 

their other inalienable rights. 

, % « 

Massachusetts Votes on the Constitution! All 
eyes are on Samuel Adams who is known to be 
opposed to a constitution without the guar- 
antees of individual liberty. The politicians 
in chafge of securing ratification by Massa- 
chusetts meet to discuss the danger ... 

Gentlemen, I’m convinced Mas^chusetts 
won’t ratify unless ^m Adams says it shall! 

You know Adams has drawn up a list of ^end* 
ments he wants incorporated — free speech, 
right of petition, and other liberties. 

Hpw can we get him to favor the Constitution 
without these' amendments? 


He wQuld if he thought it was the will of the 
common people. [Sneering.] He has great 
confidence i^i^emocratic instincts! 
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5th Man 
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All 
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I have'it! We’ll get our friend, Paul Revere 
you know— the brass founder— to call a 
meeting of Boston mechanics at the Gre -n 
Dr^on. [In tone of plotting.] Curry’ tht ir 
favor!,. JFlat ter Iheir intelligence and we 11 
get a resolution in favor of the Constitution! 


I 

i 


[Laugh . . . Fade.] 


Mwiie 


[A.9 transition.] 


Adams 

Revere 

Adams 

s 

Revere 

Adams . 

Revere 

Music 
1st \*oice* 


But, Mr. Revere, why^ wasn’t I, in\nted lo 
attend your meeting? ^ 

We thought, Mr. Adams, it should repr^ent 
the voice of the common people. 

[Laughing.] Good. I like that. [Eamestb/.] 
How many mechanics were at the Green 
Dragon when these resolutions were passed? 

More than the Green Dragon could hold, 
^^he rest stood outside in the streets. 

And how many were in. the streets, Mr. 
Revere? ' 

[Laughing.]/ More, sir, than there are stars 
in the sky^! 

[Chords up and under.] 

Adams supports the Constitution with the 
understanding that the suggested amendment 
^regarding freedom of speech will be incor- 
porated latfer. T^e new government under 
the Constitution is launched an4 immediately 
suffers the fate of all free , governments. 
People resent it! People attack it! People 
criticize it! 


2d Voice 


Congress, sniarting under rebuke, forgets the ' 
Bill of Rights it has just c^ted, and passes 
the Alien and Sedition Act^ which punish by 
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fine and imprisonment those who criticize 
the government. But this violation of the 
right of free speech raises such a storm of 
•protest that the acts are soon repealed. 

Free speech is tested by an unpopular cause. 
Even the Constitution-makers themselves, 
skillfully avoided the question of slaver\*. 

1829 to 1835 — William Lloyd -Garrison begins 
to Talk and Print Abolition! 

[Clatter of presses off.] 

[Calling above the sound of presses.] Set up the 
editorial on slaver}" and the Constitution in 
boldface. 

10#. 1 It'S your paper, Mr. Garrison, and your 
life you’re* risking ... 

[Door shilts . . cutting off clatter of presses.] 

¥ ^ 

Good morning, Mr. Garrison. \ 

Why, Mayor Otis, I wasn’t told you were 
waiting in my office. What can I do for you, 
sir? 

[Latighing]. Well, for one thing, you might 
stop delivering antislaveryiectur^ on Boston 
Common. 


Garrison Your Honor, do you s^^that pile of letters?. 
0ns , % Is that one morning’s niau? 


Garrison It is, sir! I'll be;willing to wager that three- 
quarters of them contain threats of assassina- 
tion unless I stop talking against slaveiry. - 

Otis Mr. Garrison, I have been urged by the Gov- 

{ emor of a Southern State to have your paper 

suppr^sed. 
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‘ 1st Woman 


When I started it 1 said '*ril print it as lo ig 
as I can live oft breacfhnd water.” That was 
my fare, too, for a long time. I slept on t le 1 
floor of this office! But The Liberator is si ill ,1 
being printed! I pray that I shall live to s-oe 
• the abolition of slavery announced’in its pag.-s. 

At least do me the favor to curb your public 
utterances, Mr. Garrison. 

I 

If slavery is abolished it will be by public 
sentiment! And that is created by talk. 

I see that my errand is fruitless, but I admire 
your spirit. 

Wait, ril get my ‘hat and walk along with 
you. I have a meeting on Boston Common. 

I value my life too much to attend. One of 
these days, Mr. . Garrison [fading], Tm 
" very much afraid you’re going to be 
killed ... 

[As transition.] 

WilliamlLloyd Garrison’s fiery words against 
slavery have won many sympathizers, but 
they are not in evidence one bleak October 
day -on Boston Common in 1855. 

[Man hammering.] 

[Above hammering.] There! Maybe that’ll 
stop his tongpe. 

What’s that poster say, Ellaff I haven’t got 
my specs! * 

It says ‘.‘Five ThousantT Dollars Reward for 
the Conviction of William Lloyd Garrison.” - 

For the^Iand'* sake, who offers it«and who did 
the poor man murder? 
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. As near as I can make out the legislature of 
Georgia offers it to stop, him from talking 
abolition. . ' 

Five thousand dollai*s to stop a man talking! 

[Ad lib.] Herevhe comes now! The radical! 
The trouble maker! ♦ 

My friends, on this very spot where we are 
now, freedon> was born with the Boston 
Massacre! How long is Boston going to 
stand by and watch womftn and little children 
sold like cattle? 

[Shouting.] Th*e Constitution doesn’t pro- 
hibit slaveny! ^ 
j ' 

No, my friend, and that is why I say that 

uljtil the Constitution is amended to prohibit 
slavery it is “a covenant with death and .an 
agreement with hell.” 

[Shouting angrily.] Booo! Booo! Kill the 
radical! Hang him! 

[Against background of muttering.] That is 
the only way you can silence me on this 
subject, my friends! 

• 

[Angrily.] You tnsult the Constitution, Gar- 
rison, and then hide behind its guaranty of 
free speech! ' 

Freedom of speech is an older, right than the 
Constitution, '^en . have died for it for 
, thousands of years. 

Aw, don't listen to him! Shut his mouth! 

< - ' 

[Shouting.] Here's a rope, and there's a good 
tree! 

[Ad lib.] [Growling . . . Muttering.] Hang 
him! Hang the radical! 
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Man 
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Hold on! Let’s give him a chanfce. {To r- 
rison. ] If we let you go, will you promise 1:0 
stop talking abolition? / 

{Defiantly. \ I am in earnest! I will rot 
equivocate! ■ 

I will not excuse! I will not retreat a single 
inch! • 



And I will be heard! 

Crowd 

{Shouting .. . . Ad lih.{ 

Soiend 

{Horses' hoofs.{ 

'Man 

{Shouting.] Here comq the mounted police! 

Another 

And here’s the Mayor in his carriage behind 
them ! 

Police 

{Adlib.] Get out! Disperse! Let that man 
go! 

Mayor 

- ‘Y 

I had a presentiment jmu’d need protection, 
Mr. Garrison! [ 

Get into the carriage and I’lh take you to a 
place of safety. 

Garrison 

Thank you, Mr. Mayor, but I have something 
to do here first. ' 

May(3i^ 

' Garrison 

And what’s that? 

Finish my speech against slavery! 

Music 

{Up and out.] 

1st Voice 

> 

The stftiggle continues! 

2d Voice 

* H • 

♦ 

’ The struggle of Socrates for the right to dis- 
cuss new ideas! 

3d.Voic4 

Jesus of Nazareth to picture a ne^ way of 
life. ' • 

. 4th Voice 

Savonarola to urge gckici government! 
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5Tii Voice 

Sam Adams to organize a movement for inde- 
p>endence and democratic experiment. f *’ 

6tii Voice 

Garrison to ple?^ for the^nd of slavery! 

Music 

1st Voice 

t 

\Up and under as.] 

But do w^nally end the story of this struggle 
when Garrison insists on the discussion of4he 
issue of slavery? By no means!' Other 
speeches are made. Other attempts to sup- 
press them' follow. The years pass .... 

M usic 

[Updndout:] * 

Announcer 

1917! We enter the World "War. The prin- 
ciple of free speech faces a new test. Shall 
citizens of a democracy enjoy the right to 
speak as they think, in the midst of such ex- 
citement as this . : . 

^ound 

[Street noises . . . Honking . . . Crowd . . .] ' 

2d Voice 

On almost any street corner . . 

1st Man 

This is a war to end militarism .5^’. to make 
the world safe for democracy, and, therefore, 

I • • • 

2d Man 

Bah! Listen, ’brother, this is like every other 
war. It's to make the world safe for the fel- 
lows at the . : . 


3d Man • That's treason! Our boys are leaving on every 


2d Man <s.^ 

boat for the front. We gotta back ... • . 

"'Who'baid we gotta back up this war? Did»we 
vote for it? ' No! . 

3d Man 

^ • 

Our representatives did. And this is no time 
to talk against it. You're giving aid to the 

« 

fnemy! ^ 

2d Man 

0 

^Enemy? What ya mean, enepiy? 'J'hey never 
done nuthin’ to me. 
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1st Man* But, gentlemen, the choice is not ours. V’e 
have been^forced to defend our rights and wl .)- 
ever speaks against . , ;• 

•Sound ' {Fade out all street noises . . .1 

Voice A labor leader speaks to a large audience it 

. . Tantofi, Ohio. , , 

Leader Since it’s your lives you lose, you should i»e' 
the only ones to declare war if you consider 
^ war a necessity. 

\Crou]fI cheers.] You need to know that you 
are fit for something better than cannon 
fodder! [Croud cheers.] I have been accused 
of obstructing the war. I admit it.' Gentle- 
men, I abhor war.^ I would oppose war if I 
stood alonj^. 

Music [Up arid under.] 

1st Voice How far does this right of free speech go?' 

Should it permit the same freedom in war time 
as in peace time? 

( ' )^ * " • • '■ 

This is just one of the .questions which still 

demand^n answer in our day and generation. 

^Ster file war, the struggle continues. - Always 
- a struggle for the right to express by speech 

and exhortation the hopes and aspirations for 
a better world! Always the facing of opposi- 
tion and suppression! Speeches continue to 
be made.' . , 

1st Voice* Sjleeches urging working men to join unioI% 

% . 

2d Voice Speeches pleading for political and economic 
rights for women. 

♦ • . 

'3d Voice . ^ Speeches arguing for prohibition and later for 
repeal. 

[IS]- ‘ ‘ 


' Ik 
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Speeches proposing new ideas, new hopes, new 
desires. And questions on the right of free 
speech continue to be discussed. 

Should the police be on the alert to protect 
speakers whose views are objected to by 
their neighbors? 

Should city officials be . forbidden the arbi- 
trary use of traffic and public safety ordi- 
nances to obstruct free speech? ^ 

Should a- proper place like Hyde Park in 
London be provided in every community 
where anyone may speak freely on any 
subject? . - * 

Should free Public Fcrums be established in 
every community? ' ' 

f 

Struggle for Freedom never ends! ^ound 
that is lost must be regained! Eacjkgenera- 
tion must re-win its rights! Etmt^ vigilance 
is still the price of. us strive on, 

to the end that our children's children may« 
always know the* glorious fulfillment of .that 
noblest' cry known to man— “Let Freedcm 
Ring!” . ' • • ' ' 

[Closing thejne . . . Fade under and out.] 

. * PRODUCTION. NOTES ' 


‘ The parson should start "fading” with the words “for the favorite"at.Tour(.V. 
.After the word “plough” there should be absolute silence for three dr fojit sw?cx>nd», 
and the parson comes slowly into ibc microphone while speaking. - ' - . 

’ The press is not a modern press but one which sounds more like the-dankiqg iff 
' two pieces of steel, . ‘ ^ 

% • * i . 

Note.— A dditional- helps may be found in the. general production .notes on 
page 375. ' . , • ' , 
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LESSON AIDS ’ J | 

The story of the struggle for free speech is the story of minority or ] 
unpopular opinions in their fight for a right to be heard. It has ofi ■ 
been observed that the liberal of today becomes the conserv^ative of I 
tomorrow. When we look down the corridors of history , whi 'Se 
monuments grace the extefided halls? Moses, Aristotle, Socrat ‘s, 
Plato, Jesus, Galileo, Bacon, Washington, Lincoln and the list n ns 

on. These great characters disagreed with some aspect of the sta> us 

quo of their day. Each contributed to the future by challenging ;iis 
contemporaries’ methods of thinking and acting. Each was called J 
harsh names — madmanj traitor, heretic, radical. 

If hist/i^ teaches any cardinal lesson, it is that of toleranct*- 
tolerance for the point of view of those whose ideas differ from our 
own. Franklin, in the Constitutional Convention, gave a wise utter- 
ance to this ideal when he said in his famous plea for harmony: ‘‘The 
longer I live, the more I have come to respect other men’s opinions. 
For I have noticed, Sir, that when the joiner (carpenter) wishes to make a 
perfect joint, he has to plane a little from both boards. Let each of us 
be willing to give up some of his own cherished opinions for the good of t he 
whole. For, gentlemen, what we need in these debates is light, not heat." 

To whom do we owe the debt of gratitude for gaining our right of 
free speech? Whom shall we thank for the liberty to say what we 
believe in America today— a liberty not enjoyed in many places on 
the earth? In making a “Who’s Who*’ for free speech, you will 
identify the world’s greatest thinkers; you will Joecome familiar with 
the most essential ideas of the culture of which you are a pqrt. Those 
who have.dared to differ have made for progress. 

What are the documents which contain all we have of liberty to 
think and say what we believe? Can you point to the significant 
phrases in those documents? 

Where in America can you find an example of pure democracy— 
where all have the right to participate in the law making of their 
community? Study and report on the New England town meeting. 
The story is packed full of dramatic interest. 

Someone might say, “^e haw free speech. Why should I wony 
how we got it? So whatV Every day in our country, someone is 
arrested for “disturbing the peace,’’ “blocking traffic,’’ “inciting to 
riot,’’ etc., etc. Are all these charges which are booked agmnst 
radical speakers the real reason for their arrest? During times of 
national emergency, should men be allowed the same fre^om of 
spe^h that they enjoy during peaceful days? These and many other 
pAt5blems are your problems. Upon their wise solution depends much 
of your future happiness in democracy. 
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I. Activities 


1. Who’s Who” in Freedom of Speech? Include the following: 


speech. 

Socrates’! speech at his trial. (See “Socrates, His Work,” by 
R. Cross.) 

3. Charles W. Eliot once said that the “fundamental principles under- 
lying America’s deitiocratic form of gov.emment are to be found in 

• the celebrated Mayfl 9 wer Compact” such as: 

(o) A government resting on the consent of the governed ; 

(b) Universal manhood suffrage; 

(c) Tbe right of p>eople to meet regularly, elect their own officers, 
and conduct their affairs. 

See if you can find in the compact itsfelf the phrases that embody 
these principles. 

4. Dramatize a New England town meeting. In the “warrant” (call 
to ndeeting) insert articles which deal with local issues. 

(0) Who is the “moderator”?' 

(6) Who are the “selectmen”? 

(c) Find other town officials and their duties. 

(d) What is 'meaiU by “March Monday”? (Cf. “Training and 
Citizenship,” by Roy Winthrop Hatch.) 

6. Find why Sam Adams is always referred to as “the man of the 
town meeting.” What part did his committees of correspondence 
play in the American Revolution? (Reference: “Sam Adams,” by 
Hosmer.) 

6. Show how the Alien and Sedition acts in ouf early history abridged 
the right of free speech. 

7. Special report: ^ 

(1) The colorful incident of Paul Revere and the Boston mechanics 
at the Green Dragon Tavern. (See John Fiske— “T^ie Critical 
Period.”) 

(2) Find and read to the class Jonathan Smith’s brief talk at the 
' Massachusetts Ratification Convention which begins, ‘Tam a 

plain man and am not used to speaking in public . . .” 
(Fiske — “The Critical Period.”) 


(а) Socrates 

(б) Savonarola 

(c) John Ball 

(d) John Bunyan 

(e) John Winthrop 


(f) William Bradford 

(g) William Lloyd Garrison 
^{h) Sam Adams 

(;) Eugene V. Debs 
(j) Paul Revere 


2. Memorize one of the followir~‘ 
(a) The Mayflower Compact 
ib) Significant qilotations 
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II. Discussion and Debate 
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1. Jefferson said that the New England town meeting was the “pur ‘st 
form of democracy .that the’ world has ever known.’- What co ild 
have been the basis for such a. statement? 

2. To what extent were the boys of old Boston responsible for ht 
“Boston Massacre”? 

^ Iw 

3. Was the man in the crowd right or wrong when he said, ou 
insult the Constitution, Garrison, and then hide behind its guaran- 
tee of free speech!?” 

4. Hoi^^uch freedom of speech shall be granted? “It is for yo.u to 
decide how much freedom of speech we will have. The answer to 
this question is riot an easy one.” (See script) How do >ou 
answer it? 

5. Should we have the same freedom of speech in times of war a.s in 
• times of peace? 

6. Is freedom of speech in the classroom protected by the constitution? 

7. Do the laws against slander and libe! limit the right of free speech? 

8. Does an employer have the right to dismiss an employee for what 

he says? ' . ’ 


III. Watch This Spot! 


1 . 


“If there is any principle of the constitution that more impera- 
tively calls for attachment than any other, it is the principle of 
free thought— not free thought for those that agree with us, but 
freedom for the thought we hate.”— Oliver Wendell Holmes. 

2. “I disagree entirely with everything you say, but I will defend 
to the death your right to say it.”— VOLTAIRE. 

3. Garrison’s motto: “I am in earnest— I will not equivocate — 1 
will not excuse — I will not retreat a single inch — and I will be 
heard!” 

“I will be as harsh as truth and as ftneompromising as justice.” 

"If there is anything in the universe that can’t stand discussion, 
let it crack.”— Wendell Phillips. 

“When men can freely communicate their thoughts and their 
sufferings, real or .imaginary, their passions spend themselves in 
air, like gunpowder scatter^ upon the surface; but pent up -by 
terrors, they work unseen, burst forth in a moment and destroy 
everything in their course. Let reason be opposed to reason, and 
argument to argument, and every good government will be safe.” — 
Thomas Erskine, English champion of the liberties of speech and 
press. 
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6. ‘ A king is never more secure from the malice of his p^ple than 
when their discontents are suffered to evaporate in complaint.”— 
Philip II OF Spain. 

7. “When truth is unpopular, they call it treason.” — S am Adams. 

8. “As many great causes have been won in prison as on the bat- 
tlefield.”— J ohn Ball. 

9. We can never see clearly until we learn to look through the eyes 
of others. 

MUSIC PRODUCTION. NOTKS 


Compositions used (orcheslmtion, unless specified). 

1. Let Freedom Ring, theme by Rudolf Schramm (Remick Music Corporation, 

Rockefeller Center, New York City).' 

2. The Executioner’s Dream, P. P. 19, by Perry (M. Witmark & Sons). 

3. Brother Love, P. P. 24, by Grau (M. Witmark & Sons). 

4. Rustic Scherbo, C. E. 31, Elie (Harms, PW, New York Cityi. 

5. The Siege, P. P. 8 by Wilson (M. Witmark & Sons). 

6. The Rebellion, C. E. 28, du Suesse (Harms, Inp.). 

7. Madelon, by<Bousquek& Cammille Robert (Remick Music Corp., New York 

City). ^ 

8. Misterioso Marziale, by Cafarella, C. E. 26 (Harms, Inc.t. 

Howlo use them (C I means composition 1, etc.). 


Page 69 
• Page 60 
Page 61 
Page 62 
Page 62 
Page 63 
Page 64 
Page 65 
Page 68 

Page 69 

Page 71 
Page 72 
Page 72 

Page 73 


Page 76 
Page 77 

Page 77 

Page 78 
Page 79 


Use theme as directed in general music notes at end of scripts- 

Play C 2 from letter G, 1 measure and three-fourths. 

Same as page 60. 

Same, as page 60. 

Play C l (theme) measures, 17, 18, 19, 20 only. 

Brother Love, C- 3, four measures before and up to letter C. 

Play C-4 from the fifth measure after five for four measures. 

Same as page 64. ^ 

Play C-6 the first seven measures; play up to 5 seconds and 
fade under nextiipeech of ‘‘Voice’’ and out. 

Play C-5 the last seven measures up and fade under next 
speech of announcer. 

Same as page 60. 

Same as page 60. 

Play C-6 from top (beginning) and fade under (perhaps six 
to eight measures). 

Play C-6. Start at the twenty-fifth bar (not counting the very 
first upbeat) i plajf six measures and one-fourth and make 
hold. 

Play theme C-1, measures 17, 18, 19, 20. 

Play C-7 from the chorus; up for four bars and fade out after 
another four. 

Play C-8 the last 36 measures up and fade down for next six 
lines of speecj). * * 

Theme C-1; play first 16 measures and out, 

•' Theme as directed. 
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«utenberg Taking the First Proof From*his Newly Invented Press. One of the 
few Gutenberg Bibles in existence b on exhibition in the Library of Congress. 
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LET FREEDOM RING! 


TAU" program is a product of the United States Department *of the Interior, Office of 
Education, Weishington, D. C. The script remains the property of the Govenirnent 
and must not be sponsored commercially. It may be duplicated for any educational 
' purpose wiihcut f urther permission 

30-MINUTE SCRIPT 



Script 4 

FREEDOM OF THE PRESS 

[ Footnotes on page 107 ] 


Announcer 
4 Voices 
Gutenberg 
First 

Brother Stephen 
Brother Francis 
Martin Marprelate 


CAST 

Woman 

William Prynne 
Attorney General 
3 Judges 
Milton 

Andrew Hamilton 
Soy 


Daughter-in-Law 

William Bradford 

Senator 

Frenau 

Ofher Judges 

Lawyers 

Men on the Street 


Unsic 


Announcer 


[Patrwlic ' fanfare . . . Roll of drums . . . 
Built up to — ] 

[Three strokes of great hell.] 

\ 

[Dramatically.] Let Fi’eedom Ring! 


Music [Chorus and orchestra in special song dedicated 

to basic idea of program with sound of sonorous 
bell worked into orchestration.\ 

[At triumphant finish of song^ orchestra segues 
into soft background music for announcer; bell 
motif still softly heard.] 
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Announcer 


Music 

Voice 

2d Voice 

Announcer 

Music 
2d Voice 

Announcer 


« Giteenberg 

m 

Assistant - 
• % 

Sound 

Gutenberg 
Fukst ^ 


[Over.] Once only kings had the rights ; ou 
enjoy, today! Democracy wrested th )se 
rights from kings and gave them to > >u' 
These rights are now a part of the law of . he 


land! dn this 150th Anniversary year gf >ur 
Constitution the . , . (local group) ; nd 
the . . . (local radio station) present the 
deathless story of man’s unending stru-gle 
for Freedom! Tonight we consider anoiiier 
part of our blood-bought Bill of Righis- 
Freedom of the Press! ^ 


[Up and doum.\ 

Amendment One to the Constitution of the ‘ 
United States. 


“Congress shall make no law .. . . abridging^ 
the freedom ... of the press ...” 

The Story of the Long Road from Gutenberg 
to Constitutional Guarantee! 

\ 

[Up and out.] 

1450! The struggle for the Freedom of the 

Press begins with Gutenbergs invention of 

movable type! 

• 

The movable type gives the common people 
the most powerful w^pon against tyranny 
the world Ims.ever known! The first sound of 
the press in that dingy loft in Mainz resounds 
like the striking off of shackles! 

dk, hand me the ink-ball! 

Yes, Herr Gutenberg! 

[Knock on door.] 

Come in, come in! 

'^5ood day, Herr Gutenberg! 

f . • . * • . 

(861 • • 


GlTENBERG 


Sou ud 


Soutid 

Sound' 

Soinid • 
FURST 

Gutenberg 

Furst 

Gutenberg 

Furst 

Gutenberg 

Furst 

Stephen 

Furst 

‘ Stephen 


You, Hen* Fui'st! Just in tinie! Sit down, 
sit down! 


[Scraping as of leather on wood. ] 

There- -that’s enough! Give me a sheet of 
paper! 

[Rattle of paper.] Grasp the other side of the 
lever! Good, now turn -tu-rn . . , 

[Creaking of wood screw.]. Hold it . . check 

. . . nqw back . . . tu-rn . . . Back . . . 

, • » 

[Wood screw.] Ah, look, Herr Furst! Look 

anctread what I have printed! 

“In the, beginning God created Heaven and 
earth.. . 1 

Well? What do you thmk of it? 

A miracle of -printing! |How' clear the type 
is! How smooth and re^lai^the lines^’ You 
could hardly tell it froifi a manuscript. ? How 
fast can you print these ?^ \ 

Twenty pages an hour! ) 

This will change the worlAt 

/ t 

With my press one man can print more books 
in a day than all the scriveners and copyists 
could write in manuscript in a yfear. 


See ! The news niust have got around already . 
Here come two brethren from the monastery 
• to see you. • 

[Coming up.\ Hold! 

Welcome, Brother Stephen and Brother 
Francis. 

Word just came to the monastery that you 
' have begun to print a Bible. 
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Francis 

BrotheV Stephen, I tell you this day will be 1 
remembered as one of ••the great dates of 1 
histor\^j ' I 

Stephen 

Do not listen to Brother Francis! I tell \ >u. 1 
Herr Gutenberg, think carefully before ; ou 1 
loose your impious invention on mankind' I 


G«ltenberg-Furst [ Together ,] Impious? How can ou 


Stephen 

sav that? What do you mean? 1 

That machine you have made is more power- I 
ful than any weapon ever invented for the 1 
destruction of tnan! 1 

Francis^ 

But think you," Brother Stephen, it can put I 
the Bible ir^ the hands of everyone. I 

Stephen 

It can also spread heresies. Brother Francis— 1 
it can print eyil words as well as good. 1 

Furst . • . 

It’s useless to struggle against progress! If 1 
my partner Gutenberg here had not invented 1 
movable type,- someone else would have! . 1 

Stephen 

[Despairingly.] From now on it will mean 1 
one long straggle to keep the monster silenced I 
for the safety of yie world! ^ I 

Francis 

I stiir think you’re wrong. Brother- Stephen I 
. . . [fading.] Time will prove you wrong. 

Sound ' 

[Door closes hollowly on words-] 

Furst 

[Exultantly.] Never mind the croakers, Gu- 
tenberg — this will make our fortune. 


Gutenbehig \Shwly.] Angel or demon— which have I 


Music 

Voice 

« 

raised? 

[Up and out.] 

The art of printing spreads like wild-firVSnd, 
like wild-fire, the church , and state try to 
cofitrol it! ^ 
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2d Voice 


1st Man ^ 
2d Man 

3d Man ' 

4th Man 

Music 
1st Voice 

2d Voice 

I 

•3d Voice 

I 

1st Voicfi 

I 

2d Voice 

I 

t 


It is not considered at first a right of man to 
publish his opinions, but a privilege given only 
to those with licenses from the King. And- 
the privilege is bitterly fought. 

If books are printed, people will learn to read. 

[Calling.] If the people read the.people will 
rebel! 

[Calling.l^ The masses cannot understand 
politics! Keep the pamphlets . out of their 
hahds! 

Books will cause unrest! Books will make 
servants hate their masters. Books are dan- 
gerous- [Fading] dangerous . . . 

[Up and out.] I 

1477! William Caxtoh prints the first odblT 
in Ehgland! 

Not long afterward “Henry the Seventh orders 
all presses put under royal control!. 

The printers organize into the powerfW Sta- 
tioners Company, but their publications are 
still subject to- rigid cen^rship! • 

1584! William Carter, English printer, is 
hanged at Tyburn by royal order! ; 

Yet Kings and their ministers still have the 
uneasy feeling that it is not safe to attack the 
right to print directly. Apd so Carter is con- 
demned to be dragged from Newgate to T ybum 
and there hanged, draWn, and quartered — riot 
for printing unlicensed pamphlets, but on the 

safer charge that his books contain treascih. 

* 

Even until today this charge of treason and 
sedition remains authority's best weripon 
against the power of the press. 
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Music 
1st Voice 

2d Voice 


3d Voice 

t 


Sound 

WO^AN 

Martin 
Woman • 

Martin 

• Sound 
Woman 

Martin 

Sound 


[C'^tords up’and out.] 

1586! The Star Chamber decree against' vn- 
licensed printing! 

Red-haired Elizabeth is stHl Queen! ily 
means of the Royal Court of the Star Cha n- 
ber she lays her long, jewelled hand upoi a 
pre^ rapidly growing in favor vvdth the cf»m- 
mon people. 

Hidden printing presses are pouring out un- 
lawful and uncensored, pamphlets, books, 
papers, in the realm. Royal rewards are, 
offered for the discovery of these outlaw 
presses! But men aflame with eagerness to 
spread their beliefs find ways of baffling the 
searchers. There is, for example, the dis- 
senter signing himself “Martin Marprelate,” 
who travels in a peddler’s van from Kingston- 
on-Thames to Manchester . . . 

[Crash of press.] 

[Off anxiously.] Martin! Martin! 

[Stopping press.] Yes, my dear; what is it? 

[Coming up in whisper.] .There are men on 

. horseback coming! 

>. % 

Quick! Give me those bolts of cloth! And 
now those kettles! * 

[Clinkirig of tinware.] 

Go out and take the reins! I’ll hide the 
press. We must be moving when they reach 
us! 

[Coming up cracking whip.] Giddup! 

[Wheels on cobbles.] [Hoofs coming y.p— Stop.] 
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Man 

' \Off mike.] Hulloa. there! Is this the \*ay 
to Manchester? 

Martin 

[Calling.] Straight ahead, good sirs! Vou 
seem in a hurr>'! 

Man * 

[Off mike.] We are looking for a slippery 
pirate printer known as Martin Marprelate! 
His pamphlets o^ heresies fill the land, but 
we can’t find him or his press! 

Martin 

[Calling.] Tut! Tut! These unlicen^d print- 
. ers grow bold! Good luck, gentlemen! 

% 

. Sound 

[Horses hoofs.] 

Man 

[Off mike-^ Fading.] Oh, we’ll find him, and 
hang him— never you fear! 

Woman 

' [In whisper.] Oh, Martin! I’m frightened. 
Suppose they’^ looked in the van! 

Martin 

Take the reins, my dear! I’ll mn the press. 
There’s w^rk to be done for the cord! 

Music 

[UpandotU.] 

Voice 

1634 to 1637! The two trials of William 
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2d Voice 


Prynne 


troubled. Printed attacks on tljt^ in author- 
ity increasel . Charles the First still wears his 
head on his beruffed and silken shoulders, but 
his subjects read attacks on the vices of his 
court and grow restless. 

William Prynne, Puritan Pamphleteer, faces the 
scowling judges of the Star Chamber — those 
royal puppetsof the Crown— and battles heroic- 
ally for man’sf reedbm to print his own thoughts! 

And inMilosing my defense, my lords, may I 
humbly point out that nowhere in my book do I 
meation His Majesty or the Government. It is 
Mlelyanattackupon the profligacy of thestage. 
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Atty Gen 


Prynne 

Atty Gen 

1st Judge 
2d Judge 

3d Judge 
« 

Atty Gen 

Usher 
’ Sound 

Atty Gen 

Clerk 


My lx)rd Judges of the Star Chamber! T lis I 
man in the vilest language attacks he I 
performance of pastorals. Her Gracious M aj- I 
esty, the Queen, has but lately taken part in 
a pastoral play. 

May I beg your lordships to note that tiiisi 
book was written and, yea, even printed 6 
weeks before Her Majesty, the Queen, tuok 
part in a pastoral! 

My Lord Judges of the Star Chamber! The 
printing of books grows every day worse and 
worse! Those bold and insolent pamphleteers 
must be stamped out! 

I have read this book and consider it a feariul 
symptom of this sick and diseased time! 

We niust not sit here to punish poor snakes 
and let this man go scott free because he is 
popular with the light common people. 

The judges will confer and announce their 
decision. 

[Aside.] Is the mob still waiting in the palace 
yard, Ushert 

[Aside.] Aye, your worship; harken to them! 
[Opming door.] 

[Crowd outside murmuring'.] Prynne!'- Justice 
for William Prynne! Down with tyrants! 
Down with the Star Chamber! 

[Aside.] Shut them out! The rabble is get- 
ting bolder every day. I hope the judges dis- 
courage this seditious talk of liberty with the 
severity of their sentences! 

[Calling. \ Hear ye! Hear ye! His Majesty’s 
Court of the Star Chamber is in session! 
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1st Judge 

Stand, William Prynne, to hear the decision 
of the judges. 

Prynne 
2d JUIKJE 

Aye, my lords! 

You were previously fined five thousand 
pounds for printing treason. . • 

PRVNNE 

[Protesting. ] My lords tw^as monstrous! 

3d Judge 

You were deprived likewise of your university 
degrees? 

Prynne 

Yes, and my degrees, too! 

1st Judge 

You are now hereby condemned to lose your 
ears in the pillory! 

Prynne ® 

[Bitterly.] Ah, there, my lords, oth|re have 
before you. Pve already sacrificed my ears 
to the cause of the freedom of print! 

2d Judge 

Usher, lift the prisoner's hair. Mum— they 
can be shaved a little closer, I think! 

Prynne 

Is that all my sentence, my lords? 

1st Judge 

One other little thing, Master Prynne. You 
are also condemned to prison for life. 

Prynne 

[Defiantly.] You had better hang me, my 
lords; I can still write in prison. ' 

Miisic 

[Chords up and out.] 

1st Voice 

. 1644! John Milton prepares his great plea 
for thetliberty of unlicensed printing. 

2d Voice 

r 

John Milton, whose continuous pamphleteer- 
ing in the cause of easier divorce has brought 
the new Licensing Act down upon his head, 
sits in his lonely home from which his bride 
had fled .'after a month of marriage . . . 
[Fade] . . * , 
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Milton 


Music 
1st Voice 


{Musing. \ I was too old for you, my dt ir. 
^too old and solemn. I should have kno \ti 
that a middle-aged Puritan could never hi pe 
to hold youT/ young Royalist heart. The;. I 
have written so many gi’im and ponderous 
arguments for human rights that I have for- 
gotten the words men use for love-making. 

I could dnly frighten you with heavy com- 
pliments when all the time . . . 

Strange that when I -sit here now tr>dng to 
loose the thunder of my eloquence on Parlia- 
mentj to plead with all the high heroic lan- 
guage at my command for man’s right to 
print his thoughts freely, all I can think of is 
the way the sun tangled in your hair! Come, 
come, this will never do, John Milton! Dip 
your quill into the ink pot! Set it to writing 
phrases keen as a sword to sjlay injustice! 
Let’s see — what have I written^ [Readwg.] 
“And though all the winds of doctrine were 
let loose to play upon the earth, so Truth 
be in the field, we do injuriously by licensing 
and prohibiting to mis^ubt her strength. 
Let her and Falsehood grapple; who ever 
knew Truth put to the worse in a free and 
open encounter?” Aha! That’s good, John 
Milton . . . That’s your old self shouting 
down man’s oppression of man! 

\Upandout.] 

Milton's grea t plea for the ri ght to print and 
to study has for three 

hundred years wherever men ^t^er to talk 
of their rights and liberties. Once and for all 
time it settled the question of freedom of the 
press in the minds of thinking peopl^ 
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2d Voice Licensing of printing stops 'at the beginning 
of the eighteenth centur>', but severe libel 
laws continue to hamper the press. 

3d Voice * The struggle for legal protectiori of printing is 

. carried across the seas into the ^ew W orld! 

Mime [Up aiid under.] 

4th Voice 1735! The Trial of John Peter Zenger in 
New York City Two Hundred Years Ago! 
John Peter Zenger starts the New York 
Weekly Journal to represent the popular 
■ party in the colony, and to print the people’s 
grievances against their English Governors. 
After several issues he is airested on the old 
charge of plotting to disturb the peace with 
seditious libels. He has been in prison a year 
when his friend, William Bradford, travels to 
Philadelphia to see Andrew Hamilton, one of 
the gr^test lawyers ih the colony, but now 
old and ill. 


Man 

Better let me put this rug over your^ knees, 
father. It’s cold tonight! 

Hamilton* 

[Old man's voice . Scotch lmrr.[ Now, 

now, don’t you all treat me like an old man 
after all— I’m only 80. 

Woman 

[Ijaughing.] Yo\i“ deserve to be waited on, 
father — you’ve been fighting other people’s 
battles all your life. 

Hamilton 

Ah! But do you know what I’ve been wish- 
ing Jor all day? 

Man 

» What, father? 

Hamilton 

;()ne more fight, my boy! One more day in 


court! \ \ 

Man-Woman [Laughing and protesting ad lib.] Oh no, 
father! You must rest now. 

' ^ ‘ 
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Sound 

■ 

i 

[Knocking. ] 

Woman 

Now who can that be in this storm? 

Man ' 

Give me that candle, May — I’ll go. [F,adi^'g.\ 

Sound 

[Door opening — ]^^^tling of wind.] 

Bradford 

[Off mike.] Good evening. Is this the h(.me 
of Andrew Hamilton, the celebrated lawyer? 

Man 

• 

[Off mike.] It is indeed, sir! Won’t you 
come in? 

Sound 

Bradford 

[Stamping of feet.] 

[Off mike.] I’m afraid I’ve tracked in mud! 
[Coming up.] Allow me to introduce myself. 
I am William Bradford, publisher of the New 
York Gazette. 

Hamilton 

William Bradford! I seem to know that 
name. 

Bradford ' 

[Laughing.] Perhaps you would remember 
me better as the Philadelphia printer who was 
once tried for seditious libel in this city. 

Hamilton 

That’s it. I remember the case well. " You 
established the first printing press in this 
region. . 

Bradford 

A 

Yes— five years after King James had sent 
Governor Dongan of New York orders to 
allow no printing press in the colonies. 

•Man 

[Laughing.] How times have changed. 

Bradford 

Not so very much, sir. 

Man 

Why — surely, today there are a dozen news- 
papers in tfiis country! 

Bradford 

Yes, they allow them to be printed — as long as 
■" they say nothing the authorities disapprove of. 
But when they do— ^11, look at poor Zenger! 
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Hamilton 

Zenger . . . Zenger . . . let’s see. Didn’t 
he, publish a newspaper? 

Bradford,- 

Yes. John Peter Zenger was apprenticed to 
me for eight years and then left to start the** 
York Weekly Journal to print the people’s 
grievances. 

Hamilton 

He must be brave — and foolhardy! 

1 Bradford 

9 

I warned him of his danger, but he persisted. 
After a few issues exposing the oppressions of 
the Government, a Negro slave of the sheriff 
burned his papers by the pillory. 

1 Woman 

What did they do to Zenger himself? ' 

1 Bradford 

They arrested him for disturbing the peace 
and inciting disorder. 

1 Hamilton . 

■ % 

That old trick to silence men! 

• Bradford 

They set his bail so high that he has spent a 
year in prison awaiting trial. 

i' Hamilton 

But that’s against the Magna Charta! 

Bradford 

• [Bitterly.] As you’ve doubtless found in a 
long lifetime, Mr. Hamilton, men’s liberties 
> will have to be won over and over again! 

Hamilton 

Surely no court will convict hinr If he can 
prove he’s printed only the truth. 

Bradford 

Two’ lawyers who have taken his case have 
been disbarredi '' 

Hamilton 

That^^s outrageous in this free land! 

Bradford 

• That’s why I came to see you. 

Hamilton 

You mean you want me to go to New York to 
defend John Peter Zenger! 


Man-Woman [Ad lib.] No father! You couldn’t! It’s 
impossible! ^ 
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Man 


Woman 

Hamilton 

Bradford 

Hamilton 

Voice 

Hamilton 

Justice* 


My father has retired, Mr. Bradford. Hi s 
80 and ill. 

Go all that way in a coach? It would o 
your death. 

. » r 

And what better way of dying could an i d 
man pray for, Mary? 

If it were only Zenger, I wouldn't have come 
this long way to rout you out of your chwir 
before the fire. But more than Zenger is at 
stake. 

Yes . . . yes . . . If the truth may not be 
printed, the people are slaves! \Roaring in a 
my different tone.] Get my great coat, Wil- 
liam. Pack my things, Mary. I’m taking 
the midnight coach! 

This old mai^f 80 stands in court facing a 
hostile judge fearlessly. His mind is made 
up. The last act of a long lifetime shall make 
it safe for men in America to discuss and criti- 
cize the conduct of those who- govern them. 
Without this curb on authority he knows that 
all democratic rights are impossible in the 
colonies. • 

I contend, your honor, that John Peter Zenger 
is not guilty of libel. In times past it was a 
crime to speak the truth, but, thank God, the 
Star Chamber has been abolished! Libel is 
false or malicious accusation. What John 
Peter Zenger has said about' the governor is 
true and we are prepared to prove it. 

The jury may decide whether Zenger pub- 
^ Jished these words — it is for the court to 
- decide whether they are libelous. • 
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H.. 'IILTON 


I humbly beg to differ with the court. I hold 
that it is foi; you gentlemen of the jury to say 
not only wht^her John Peter»Zenger actually 
published the words in question, but it is for 
you to ’decide whether that statement was 
printed with criminal intent. Otherwise, 

. juries are useless. The question before the 
court is not of small or private concern— no! 
It is the cau^ of liberty itself that* is beingV 
I tried here. 


Voice 

[Aside.] It would take a Philadelphia lawyer 
to think of that! 

Smind 

[Cheers from croud— ad lib.] Yes; you’re 
right. 

1 

Judge 

\ 

[Rapping.] Silence. 

Hamilton 

Your upright conduct this day, gentlemen of 
the jury, will lay a noble foundation for secur- 
ing to ourselves,' our neighbors, and our pos- 
terity, the liberty of exposing arbitrary power 
—by printing the truth! 

Judge 

I instruct this jury to disregard the argument 
of counsel and find John Peter Zenger guilty 
if they believe that he printed these editions 
of the New York Weekly Journal. 

Clerk 

ji 

The jury will retire and consider theit verdict. 

Music 

[Up and under.] 

Sound 

[Sound of feet shuffling in again.] * • 

Judge 

> 

[Furiously.] What, back so soon? Do you 
find the defendant guilty or not guilty? ^ 

Foreman 

Sou'm 

Not guilty! 
[Cheering.] 

Music 

[Up and mU.] s 


1st Voice 
2d Voice 

r- 

3d Voice 

I 

Music 

' 4th Voice 

Sound* 

Crowd 

Doorkeeper 

Senator 

F^enau 

Senator 

Frenau 


1791 ! The Bill of Rights becomes part of he 
Constitution. 

Now three centuries after Gutenberg looke on 
his printed Bible, the battle to print the ti ith 
without license and without dread of pur sh- 
ment is won. But those in authority iv\ 
another curb. If the press is free to print -he 
facts — very well, let it try to get the fact.' to 
print! ' 

Newspap>ers increase in the new republic. 
Ai untried Congress shares the old dread of 
the power of the press to sway public opinion. 
Reporters find legislative doors slammed^ 
their faces! 

[Up ond.wndcr.] 

1792! The Senate of the United States votes 
to ex(^de the pres§. 

door slamming hollowly.] 

[Jeers . . . Cat calls . . . Boos.] 

Gentlemen! I beg*you! Gentlemen! Listen 
to the Senator! 

The Senate has asked me to inform the re- 
porters that it has voted to keep its delibera- 
tions secret. The laws will be published, but 
not the debates. 

My name is Frenau, editor of the Nalioml 
Gazette. I claim my Constitutional rights as 
a member of the press! ' ^ 

Mr. Frenau, when we consider it in the interest 
of the country to withhold information it 
becomes malicious to print^t. 

That is either contempt for the people or 
tyranny over the people. . 
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Senator 


Frkn’au * 


It is to be expected that debates in Congress 
become at times excited,- even hostile.. 
To^)rint them might stir up sedition. 

Secrecy in -the representatives of the people 
is a worm which will prey and fatten on the 
vitals of our liberty! Fellow citizens! The 
Peers of America disdain to be seen by vulgar 
eyes! Do you choose your own repre^nta- 
tives, or are you inferior beings incapable of 
understanding the deep thoughts of a senator? 


ff 




[Up and under.] 


1st Voice In 1798! The Alien and Sedition Laws at- 
tempt to control the press in the United 
Sthtes! 

2d Voice [Reading.] /Tt is hereafter declared illegal to 
/ publish false, malicious, and scanc^alous writ- 
ing against Congress ... or the President, 
with intent to defame or stir up sedition!’' 


3D Voice The excuse of sedition is still good after three 
centuries! 

And now to the long list of martyrs for a free 
press is added the name of Julius ,^C^Uender, 
tried before a domineering judge for printing 
an electioneering pamphlet in 1800. 


Sound [Banging of gavel.] - 


Judge 


Lawyer 






T have read the pamphlet called The Prospect 
Before Us. It is a deliberate attempt to 
excite the hatred of the good people of the 
United States toward Pijesident Adams . ^ „ 

May I call it to the attention of the court that 
the intent of • the pamphlets is a matter for 
the jury to decide? ' 

(IQI] 


^ /.• 


O 


M • 


Judge 

LA^^TER 

I '.C.'-.- 

Judge 

Lawyer 

Judge 

1st Lawyer 

Judge 
2d Lawyer 

Judge ^ 

4 

3d Lawyer 
Sound , 


The intent should be evident from the irst! 
words. I will read them [reading]. rhej 
,reign of Mr. Adams has been one contji aed' 
tempest of mali^ant passion. As Presi< ent 
he has never opened his lips without, thren en-j 
ing or scolding." 

ft 

Again may I sugg^t to the court and ary 
that *^It is the privilege of every citizei ini 
this happy country to* withdraw his trust 
from a candidate at election time and explainj 
to the world his r^son for doing so.” 

You have a weird notion of th$ law, young 


man! 


f 




If I am permitted I should like to read from 
Alton onrl SpHit.inn TaWs themselves: “If 


the truth of the charges can be proved, it is; 
taken for granted that they ha:ve been made 
with good intent.” ^ 


[Pmnding desk.] I shall teach the^lawyers 
of Virginia the difference between the liberty 
and the licentiousness of -^eiTress! Sit down, 
yjfungman! ' 

I find it impossible to conduct the defense 
under these circumstances. 

Then, Mr. Hay, will y^u continue? 

1 am sorry, your Honor, but in view of the 
attitude of the court, I \cannot. 

Mr. Brown, I appoint you to defend the ac- 
cused. \ 

I must beg to be excused,\your Honor. 

\ 

.[Murrmr of crowd.] _ \ 
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1st AIan 


2d Man 
3d Man 
SouikI 
Judge 
Music - 
Voice 


Music 
1st Voice 


2d Voice * 



[Aside.] They’re throwing ^lown their 
papers! 

The lawyers are going. 

I'hey’re leaving the courtroom! 

[Banging of gavel above milnnur.] , 

[Shmthig above uproar.] Silence, in the court! • 

[Up and out.] ' . ^ 

% 

But though a partisan jury sentences Callen- 
der to nine months in prison and a $200 fine, 
he is the last to suffer from this unconstitu- 
tional attempt to defeat the freedom of the 
press. His -fate rouses the country. .Jeffer- 
son, as 'the next Presidentr frees him and all 
other victims of the Alien and Sedition Acts, 
and the acts themselves are legally filled. 

^ > 

But every great -issue that divides* public 
sentimeA tests the right to a f^pe press^ew. 
For example, the cause of free press had its 
martyrs in the war between the States. - The 
process of organized labor has been accompa- 
nied by the sound of editorial doors crashed - 
in and presses broken Up. . , 

And sj|ll the battle to stifle printed criticism 
on! - 

As recently as 1925 the State of Minnesota 
* p>assed a law calling for the suppression of any 
newspaper that has m£ide a habit ofepublish- 
ing malicious, '^scandalous, ^and. defamatoix 
matter! ’ ' 
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Man 

* 

Voice 

1st Voice 
2d Voice 

3d Voice 

4th Voice 
5th Voice 

1st Man 
2d Man 

> 

3d Man r 


The Saturday Press, of Minneapolis, has bt *n 

publishing damaging stories of graft, rack t- 

eering, and neglect of duty by city offici; is. 

Authority’s answer is to use this new law' to 

stop the presses! 

« 

But, here’s the Supreme Court decision: “T he 
fact that the liberty of the press may be 
abused by miscreant purveyors of scandal is 
no excuse for taking away the immunity of 
the press. Authority to prevent publication 
is a more serious public evil than the printing 
of malicious matter. ’ ’ 


I 


One more victory for Freedom of the Press! 

Is this Minnesota case the only one in recent 
years? 

# 

What about the recent taxing of the news- 
papers with more than 20,000 circulation in 
Louisiana? 

Who tax& them and why? 

The bigger newspapers in the State are un- 
friendly to the State political machine. 

[Excitedly.] Did you hear the news? They’ve 
picked thirteen out of a hundred and fifty 
newspapers to put the screws on. 

If they get away with this, they’ll try stronger 
measures to stop our presses ! 

We’H appeal to the Supreme Court. This is a 
democracy— not a dictatorship ! 

And here’s what the Supreme Court said: 
tax on a newspaper is a tax on knowledge. A 
free press stands as one of the great inter- 
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Voice 



1st Voice 

2d Voice 

3d Voice 

4th Voice 

Sound 
1st Man 

2d Man 
3d Man 

4th Man 

5th Man 
1st Man • 


preters between the govern men t and the 
people. To allow it to be fettered is to fetter 
ourselves. This Ijouisiana tax is not an 
ordinary form of tax, but one with a long 
history of misuse against the freedopi of the 
press." 

'Remember the heroic sacrifices of William 
Carter, William Prynne, and many others! 

Remember John Peter Zenger thrown into 
prison — finally rescued by Andrew Hamilton ! 

Remember how Frenau wrested from Con- 
gress its cloak of secrecy ! 

What are some of the modern problems of a 
free press? 

/ 

[Voices .... Street woise.s.] / 

We're sure lucky we live in a country where 
we can read about public affairs every morn- 
ing at the breakfast table. Why, in some 
placesabroad people aren't allowed to know. . . 

The truth, eh? What about these partisan 
papers? Do you think they print all the tru^h 
or ... • 

And how much of the truth about people's 
private lives' has the public got a right to 
know? Can't there be too much freedom? 

Whp's to tell the press what it can print 
anyhow? , 

Huh, that's easy - the acdvertisers tell them! 

A % • 

Well, after all, you've got to have some cen- 
sorship for the safety of public morals. 

» • 
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2d Man 

1 

s 3 d Man 

SoutuI 
1st \'oice 

2d Voice 

3d Voice 
4th Voice 

5th Voice 
1st \oice 

Music 


Music 


Trouble with censorship, it never knows wht e 
to stop . . . take, foreign books, for ; i- 
stance ... 

\\Tiat about the papers that tn’ murder ca.- ?s 
and give their verdicts before the jur>’ dq. s. 
don’t you think they ... 

[Street noises.] ^ 

Should there be ani/ censorship of the press 
today? 

Should there be laws to prohibit advertisers 
from influencing editorial policy? 

Is a partisan press a free press? ^ ^ 

Should a newspaper always present both sides 
of a political argument? 

Is there a free press in America today, wth 
international news censored in almo^ever>- 
foreign land? 

These are some of the problems confronting 
us today; let us discuss them wherever and 
w’henever we can and so keep our Bill of 
Rights a living protection to our liberties 
instead of a dead letter 

[Chorus and orchestra.] 

Struggle for Freedom never ends! Ground 
that is lost must be regained. Each genera- 
tion must re-win its rights! Eternal vigilance 
is'still the price of liberty! ' Let us strive on 
to the end that our children’s children may 
always know the glorious' fulfillment of that 
noblest cry knowfl to man — “Let Freedom 
Ring!’’ 

[Closinff theme . . . fade under and out.] 
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PRODUCTION’ NOTES 


• -’lay “Furst” and "Gutenburg" with light German dialect if someone can do 
Ihi- properly. Otherwise play "straight." 

• .-beginning with the sentence "if tooks are printed, people w;ll learn to read." 
to books are dangerous,” each speech must begin stronger and stronger until the 
thi 1 man fairly shouts. 

» Milton’s speech should be played softly and tenderly, nut i^ith many voice 
int 'Ctions. Milton is thinking aloud, and when we think aloud we do it quietly, 
aln.ost in a monotone. 

’ If you do not have an actor with a legitimate Scotch acc‘ent, play Hamilton 
“straight.” 

The Justice should be played as a curt, nasty fellow, in order’to make Hamil- 
ton’s \ictor>* more impressive. 

Note. — A dditional helps may be found in the general production notes on 
page 375. 
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LESSON AIDS 


“Angel or demon — which is it I have raised?” Gutenberg was n> t 
only an inventor, he was a philosopher. He faced truth. And wt 1 
might one with his vision be troubled as he contemplates the ^ 0 ( 1 
and the evil of so powerful a force as the printing press. He h;. 1 
produced the instrument which would enlighten the intellectuTl^ 
world even as Edison's lamp lighted the physical. But'he knew^.t 
the same machine could spread falsehood and cause mu^ unhappiness. 

“Hindsight is always easier than foresight.” We today wouM 
almost unanimously vote “not guilty!” if the printing press were 
being tried for its life. But we believe in -popular education. AVe 
know the benefits of democracy. Can you see the problem througli 
the eyes of Brother Stephen? Can you understand how religious 
groups, p>olitical groups, economic groups might view with alarm the 
power of the press if it were to be invented tomorrow? 

Throughout our history, from eJu’liest times, there have been many 
attempts to control the Freedom of the Press. Parliament passed 
laws to the effect that there “should be no printing presses in the 
colonies.” Do you see why? The stamp taxes on newspaj)ers were 
intended to suppress the publication of criticism objectionable to 
the Crown. The Alien and Sedition Acts were distinct attempts to 
control what should or sho.uld not be published. Look into these 
acts and see what happened to them. In a very recent caSe, the 
•Supreme Court has ruled that “a tax on newspapers is a tax on knowl- 
edge.” Do you understand the basis for such a decision? 

But “freedom” is always a relative term. *To understand its 
meaning in this particular study, we must see it in relation to some 
other terms. “Slander,” for instance — the two-edged sword of the 
gossiper — must be considered. Do you know the difference between 
"slander” and “libel”? Have you a clear conception of the real 
meaning of “treason,” of “sedition,” and of the term “malicious 
intent”? Not without some knowledge of this vocabulary would 
one be ready to take up the further studies listed below. 


1. Activities 


1 . 


''Who’s Who” in Freedom of the Press? 

(a) John Gutenberg (e) Peter Zenger 


(6) William Caxton . 

(c) William Prynne 
id) John Milton (see his 
Aereopoffitica) 


y) , Andrew Hamilton 
(g) James Callender 
^ (h) Editor Frenau of the National 
Gazette 


2 how how the printing press has developed from the days of 
lutenberg to the modem cylindrical press of a great newspaper. 

3. vppoint a committee to \isit and report the operations of a print- 
ing shop or newspaper. 

4 Make a special report on the trial of John Peter Zenger. 

5 ! Appoint a member of the class to act a reporter. Send him to 
interview a newspaper man oj* woman in your community. Ha\e 
him get that person’s ideas on the Freedom of the Press. 

, 6 For the Bulletin Board: Appoint a committee to examine several 
newspapers and display their varying views on some single, 
important issue. 

7. Write a 500-word essay on the subject: How free is our free 

' presg?” 

II. Discussion and Debate 

1. Is there any basis for trutji in Brother Stephen s prophesy in 
regard to the printing press? — “From now on, it will mean one 
long stmggle to keep the monster silenced for the ^fety of the 
world.” See if you ca;^nd any specific illustrations of such 
activity in history. 

2. To what extent, do you think, may the freedom of the press be 
controlled by those who advertise in the pages of the newspapers 

and magazines? • j 9 

3. Is freedom of the press enjoyed in all European countries today. 

4. Why is it true that any attempt to establish an absolute govern- 
ment always brings with it a censorship of the press? Give 

illustrations. ... 

5. Do you agree that “authority to prevent publication is a more 
serious public evil than the printing of malicious matter? 

(Siiipt.) • ‘ i- ■* j 

6. Debate: Resolved: That newspapers should have unhmi^ 

power to criticize the Government. 

III. Watch this Spot! 

1. “Let'\ruth and falsehood grapple. Whoever knew 'truth put to 
the worse in a free and open encounter?”— Milton. 

2. "A tax on newspapers is a tax on knowledge.” —Earccrpf Jrom a 
decision of the Suvreme Court. 
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MUSIC PRODUCTION NOTES 


Compogition^ ttged [orchegtratioiuf, unlesf gpecified). 

1. Let Freedom Ring, theme by Rudolf Schramm iRemick Music Corporati ^ 

Rockefeller Center, New York Cityi. 

a 

2. Song of the Flame, by Stothart i Harms, Inc., New York City'. 

i 

3. On a Sunday Morn, by Horne i Harms, Inc.). 

4. The Rebellion, by Suesse 'Harms, Inc.i (C. E. 28 . 

5. Scene Palhetique, by Kriens (Harms, Inc.- iC. E. 17». 

Hou' to use them 1 means composition i, Wr.'. , 


Pages 85, 86 

Use theme as directed in general musi^^»tes at end of scripts. 

Page 86 

“1450!**. . . etc. Play C 2; the measures three and four 
only, a la Fanfare. 

Page 88 

Play C-3, the last six bars only; up and out. 

Page 89 

Same as second music cue on page 86. 

Pag^ 89 

Same as second music cue on page 86. 

Page 90 

Same as second music cue on page 86. 

Page 91 

Same as second music cue^on page 86. 

Page 93 

^ Play C-2, measures 21 and 22 ((two measures before agitato 
molto). 

Page 94 

S^me as music cue on page 86. 

Page 95 

Play C-4, the one-fourth upbeat and the following ten and 
three-fourth measures. Four m^ures up and fade under 
the following speech. Fade out with the end of that speech. 

Page 99 

« 

Play C-4, the four measures before the repeated section. 

Page 99 

Play C-4, starting eight measures from the end and play only 
four and one-fourih measures. 
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Pa .-.j lOO 


Same as music cue on page 86. 


101 

Pa^p 103 
Page 106 


Sa me as music cue on page 86. 

Play C-5, the last 16 bars, up and under next speech, then up 
and out as next music cue. 

Theme as directed 




Acquittal of the Seven Bishops. From the painting by J.,R. Herbert. 

The trial of the seven bishops, in the reign of James II of fingUnd, per- 
tained to the freedom to worship, but the question at issue at this " 

trial involved m6re particularly the right to petition as told in Script 5. 




LET FREEDOM RING! 


fh\< program is a •product of the L'nited States Department of the Interior, Office 
0 ^ Kducaiiont Washington, D. C. The script remains the property of the Gorernment 
avi must no< be sponsored commercially. It maybe duplicated for ajj^ educational 
purpose without further permission. | 

30-MINUT]f SCRIPT 


^'Script 5 

EREEDOM OF WORSHIP 



[ Footnotes on page 1S6 ] 



CAST 


A-VSOt'NCER 

Robinson 

Joseph Smith 

Voices 

Mary Williams 

Hiram Smith 

Nero 

Roger Williams 

Gov. Ford 

JuLu 

Friend 

Brigham Young 

Peter 

Mary Dithi 

Men of Crowd 

Matthew, 

Son 

Lawyers 

Dority 

Husband 

Witnesses in Court 

Music 

[Patriotic fanfare . 

. . roll of drums . . . 


Built up to — ] 

♦ - 


[Three strokes of great hell.] 

Announcer 

[Drafhatically.] , Let Freedom Ring! 

Music 

[Chorus and orchestra in Special song dedicated 


to basic idea of program with sound of sonorous 
beU worked into orchedrcUion.] , 

[At triumphant finish of song, orchestra segues 
into soft background music for^ announcer, bell 
motif stm softly heard.] 
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Mxisic 

Announcer 


Announcer [Over.] Once only kings had the rights y »u 
enjoy today! Democracy wrested these rig) ts 
from kings and gave them to you! Thtse 
rights are now a part of the law of the lar d! 

' In this ,150th anniversary year of our Cm- 

stitution, the . . . (local group) and the . 
(local radio station) present the deathless story 
of man’s eternal struggle for Freedom ! To- 
night we consider another part of our blood 
bought Bill of Rights— Freedom to Worship 
God as we choose! — ■ 

• ^ - 
[Up and^otim.] 

Our story opens nearly 1900 years ago in a 
Roman dungeon. A follower of .a humble 
Carpenter, crucified 35 years before, lies in 
chains. >• The notorious Nero rules the world, 
but Nero has become frightened by a power 
greater than his own— the power of a faith. 

[Hollow clang of door, voices off coming up, echo 
effect in all speeches.] 

4 

r 

[Off mike.] Show me one of these Christians! 
Let me speak to a wretch that would defy 
Nero! 

Yes, I am curious to see and speak to one of 
these people! 

This way. Great Emperor! This way. Mighty 
Nero— Imperial Caesar! 

Other Guard [Cottiwy.] Make 'way for the Emperor of 
Rome! 


Sound ‘ 
Nero 2 

Julia 

Guard, 


Nero 


o 

ERIC 


m 

[Coming up.] , You heard the people grumbling 
at me just now, Julia, for not giving th^'^ 
Christians who display more spirit before the 
lions# It’s getting to Ije a scandal — the tame 
way they die. 
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JiLlA [Coming up.] Fm tired of spectacles and 

games!- I don’t even like your feasts any 
more, Nero. Find me a. new amusement or • 
I’ll die of boredom. 

Nero And now ^ you grumble, Julia— you whose 

dancing is the inspiration for my poetry! ^ 

JifLU • I’m sick and tired of your poetry, too! 

Nero By all the gods! Tired of my poetry— my 

art — my genius! It’s the fault of tho^ Chris- 
“tiAris: They’re upsetting my empire and my 
palace! Where are these dogs, jailer? 

Guard Here’s one of the leaders of the accursed sect, ^ 

Great Emporor -chained to this pillar! 

T 

Nero Hmm! Haven’t I seen you before, old man? 

Sound [Slight sound oj chains.] 

Peters Y^, Nero! You sent me away, from 

Rome ...” 

Nero- Then ,why did you return? 

Peter I heard my Lord’s voice' saying “Peter, quo 

vadis? ^^ere are you goihg, Peter?” So 1 
came back! j 

Julia By all the gods, I like the old man’s spirit, 

Nero. This Christian faith interests me 
strangely . . . 4^ 

Nero You! [Sneering laugh.] You weren’t made 

* ‘ to be eaten by lions, Julia! 

Julia And yet — just now when I saw them marching 

intp the arena, singing as they came, I found 
myself envying them. * . 

Nero, . You envied themj 

JuUA~ Yes— they ^med sd triumphant! 
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Peter 

Julia ^ 
\ 

Peter 
Julia 

Peter 
^ ' Julia 
Nero 

Julia 
Sound 
Peter 

Julia 



The^ cannot trium'ph over Caesarl But it 
is so strange— the more who die— the m »re 
spring up to bother me. 

I never knew a Roman who would die 
►iter ... 

No! U'lS'-efthc^e truth for which men are 
glad to die! 

I remember your name now, old man. Peier, 
that’s it! Peter— a stubborn fellow who 
preached • treason. 

Treason, you^say! Is it treason, > Caesar, to 
teach men to live better lives? 

I 

. l^lowly.] Better lives . J-/t)ut what can be 
better than my lif^? I have everything - 
beautiful clothes, delicate food, jewels, pleas- 
ure .. . 

Everything^ you say? 

Everything but happiness. \Urg('ntly.\ Yet 
you look happy, old man, here in this dark 
dungeon with death waiting ^ ^ t 

Happiness do^ not come froB^-4fea_ world, 

woman. ' ^ ~ 

« 

[With a cry.] Then tell me where to find it! . 
. I want to be happy! ' , 

Julia! You kneel to this mischief maker? 
You, the most beautiful— the most envied 

woman in Rome? 

• ■ 

' 5 

[Brokenly.] . The unhappiest woman, Nero! 

[Slight sound of ^iiiins.]., 

I can show you the Way — have you the 
courage to walk in it? 

^ Talk to me — I will listen! Teach me- -I will 
learn . . .^ 
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Kc RO 

% 

[Furiomly.] Oh, this is not to be borne! He 
tries to convert my favorite before my very 
eyes! Have I no pqwer in Rome? Am I not 
Caesar? - - • 

Peter 

[Ringingly.] Caesar is the state! The state 
rules men’s bodies, not their souls. 

Nero 

[Angrily.] Caesar is state and God! . 

Peter ^ 

t 

' : * : 

[Slmty.] My Master said- “Render unto 
Caesar the things that are Caesar’s and unto 
God the things that areQ^s.” [Fade.] 

Music 

, [Fade up and under^ > 


1st VoicE \ For its first three centuries this religion of the 
Carpenter of Judea had to struggle gainst the 
jealousy and authority of theXa^m. _ Then . 
in 313 the Romaii-^*npefoi^onstan^ 

• ' religioflrtJuTw the control of the ^tate with 

ie famous Edi^ of Milan in which he pro- 
claimed ... 

' * « 

Constantine I give both to the Christians and to all others 
the free power of following whatever religion 
each man may have preferred. 

, 2d Voice If this Edict had endured, the right of freedom 
of worship wpuld have been won, then and 
there, and 13 centuries of suffering averted. 

* « 

3d Voice But within a few years the state and. religion 
are one again. Now the state religion is 
, . Christianity, but a Christianity made com- 

pulsive. Rulers, in many lands, forget the 
sufferings of the early dhristians for the sake 
of religious freedom, and themselves deny 
^ religious freedom to their subjects. And this 

^ enforcement of religion as a state law gives 
the world inquisitions, per^utions, religious 
' ' wars, deportations of whole people. 
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, 4th Voice 

5th Voice 

Mmic 
Soujid 
1st Voice 

. 2d Voice- 
3d Voice. 


I 

4th Voice 


5th Voice 


The struggle of authority to keep religion un ler 
its control has always had selfish motir es. 
And so those in power and timid of losing t lat 
poweroften became despots in the nameofG d. 

But the ihind of man cannot invent measures 
strong enough to daunt the souls of men! 

[Up and under,] 

[Hfimmering.] ‘ 

1517! *A university professor named Maitin 
Luther nails to the church doors in Wittenberg. 
Germany, articles of protest against the contem> 
porary abuses committed in the name of religion. 

Later in* the Augsburg Confession he makes 
the first plea, for a separation of the (’hurch 
from the State. ' He demands the religion of 
private judgment. ^ 

Religious protest spreads over Europe! John 
Huss in Bohemia, John Wycliff in England, 
John Knox in Scotland, John Calvin in Switz- 
erland! All differing on how men should pray. 
All at odds. A dozen new kinds of faith, each 
determined to worship God in its own way. 

For centuries rulers had punished individuals 
who dissented from the state religion, but 
they cannot punish whole new churches now. 
They see that they must choose between the 
political dangers of strong religious groups and 
the political ruin of religious struggle. 

The separation of the church and state is not 
yet won, but men are struggling toward it 
Equality of all religions under the law is now 
the goal which mankind seeks! 

[Up aiid under.] 


Music 


f 


ERIC 


Is i Voice 

1533! Henry the VIII claims the royal title 
‘.‘Supreme- Head of the Church of England” 
and paves the way for the establishment of a 
new state religion. But the Established 
Church in' England immediately finds itself 
on the defensive against such dissenters as the 
Puritans, who demand reforms. 

2d \'oice 

f 

A group of Puritans who call themselves 
“Separatists” break entirely away from the 
State Church of England. James the I meets 
this new religious revolution with a threat 
when he says: 

James 

“I shall make them conform them^selves or I 
will harri© them out of the land or else do 

• 

worse!” - 

Music 

[Upandoiit.] 

3d Voice 

1607! William Brewster, postmaster of the 
rural village of Scrooby, on the North coast 
of England, ‘holds a secret meeting of these 
harassed Separatists in his manor house. 
While they discuss their situation a boyigh fig- 
ure slips away to a moonlit dell nearby . . . 

- /■ 

'Smnd •'* 

\Footsteps ort stone.] 

Matthew 

[Whispering.] Dority! Dority! « 

Dority 

{Off coming up.] Matthew! I was afraii^ you 
wem't able to get away. 


I’ll always find a way to get to you, Dority-. 
dearest! 

Sound 

[SUence jor a moment, broken by owl. T o-whit- 
to whoo! to whoo! 

Dority 

- [With lUUe kugh.] Oh, that owl frightened 
me! If my father discovered I was meeting 
one of those wicked Separatists, he’d flog me! 
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Matthew 

Dority 

Matthew 

Sound 
Matthew 
Dority . 

Matthew 

Dority 

Matthew 

Dority 

Matthew 

Dority 

Matthew 


Dearest, great things are happening. Toni hi 
at the meeting it was decided to leave E ig- 
land’ 

[With exclamation.] You're gojjig away, M it* 
thew? No-No! 

William Brewster went to Holland in his 
youth. He says it is a land where men It-ve 
liberty. Hollanders have already fou'.rht 
Spain to save their religion. " ' 

[GirVs sobs.] 

Don't cry, dearest! 

You're tearing the sun out of my sky and you 
tell me not to cry! 

- But-it's more than just us, Dority. It’s 
bigger! If you'd heard them talking tonight 
behind closed shutters, you'd understand. 

' [Sobbing.] All I understand is you’re going 
away. 

It’s as if we were Pilgrims for a great cause. 
That’s the name they decided on tonight. * 

[Slowly.] Pilgrims . . . Why that’s wonder- 
ful! 

[Eagerly.] Isn't it? It isn’t just our own 
belief we’re tiying to save — it’s all beliefs. 
Nobody can be free as long as rulers think 
they have the right to order men's souls as" 
well as their bodies! 

Oh, Matthew, when you talk like that- you 
look like the statue of the young crusader in 
the church. I love you when .you look that 
way! 

Only then? 
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.Do.:iTY 

No! Alw’ays! Eyerj'where! Matthew-take 
me to Holland with you! 

Ma tthew 

^%ut it’s dangerous. They’ll try to keep us 
from leaving! 

DORITY 

I’m not afraid of anything-except being left 
here in Scrooby alone. ... 

Matthew 

My brave darling! Now listen carefully, this 
is the plan they have made tonight. [Begin- 
ning to fade. 1 'They found a Dutch skipper at 
Hull who seems trustw’orthy . . . [Fadeoiit.] 

Miuiic 

[Up and under.] 

Voice 

Matthew and his Dority are reunited in Ley- 
den. But after 11 yea'rs in Holland religious 
persecution again makes them homeless. 
Threatened with losing their identity by their 
children’s marriage with the Dutch^^d with 
loss of their new liberty of wor^^* they 


decide to dare the Atlantic and 'seek a land 
across the se^ which is still free because it is 
stilt wilderness. On the eve of departure 
Pastor Robinson preaches to them from the 

* Book of Samuel 

Robinson And David’s men said unto him '‘Behold we 

are afraid here’ in Judah. How much more 

then, if we come to Keilah against the armies of 
the Philistines?” Then David inquired of the 
Lord yet again. And the Lord answered him 
and said “Arise! go down to Keilah ; for I will de- 
liver the Philistines unto thine hand.” [Fade.] 

Idusic [Uvjmdjmder.] 

1st Voice * 1620! The new world! The American Colo- 

nies are the first governments to write the 
principle of religious freedom into their 
fundamental laws. 
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m 

■ 

2d Voice 

The Pilgrims -and later the Puritans — co: le 1 
to America to find freedom of worship! | 

3d Voice 

9 

✓ 

« 

But at first they are not dispo^d to grant t. lis 1 
same freedom they seek to other colonists of 1 
different religious faith. Young fiery Rover I 
Williams questions the right of the n- w i 
govemrhent to impose worship! From pulpit | 
and street comers, Williams maintains that I 
the power of civil magistrates extends only to I 
the bodies, goods, and outward stores of men | 
and not to their souls and consciences. The | 
entire Massachusetts Bay Colony is upset by I 
this eloquent reformer. He is banished and I 
ordered to remain silent while waiting for I 
spring to sail to England. But Roger Williams I 
talks freely in his own parlor. Until one day 1 
a friend gallops up to the door — [Fade.] 1 

Soiml 

IDoor bangs open, howling of the gale heard. I 
Door shuts, but there is a low background of 1 
gale throughout the scene.] 1 

Mary 

/ 

[Off mike.] John Emery! You didn’t ride I 
from Boston in this storm? I 

Emery 

« [Stamping boots.] I'll tracl^. snow onto your 
pretty sanded floor . . . Where’s Roger? 

» Mary 

[Off mike.] Talking with some of our friends. • 
[Coming up.] Roger dear! Here’s John 
Emery! 

Emery 

The governor has heard that you ai^ defying 
his command of silence. He’s sending “^n 
armed guard of soldiers down to Saleni tcT 
arrest you! I rode ahead of them to warn 
you! 

Mary 

[Sobbing.] Oh, Roger! ,Th4y'll send you to 

prison! ^ ^ 

••• 




E>ii’-RY 

No, I heard them say that- he was to be put 
on a ship for England sailing tomorrow! 

Mary 

Roger’s a sick man. He can’t stands that 
trip in the dead of winter! The court gave 

him until spring to stay! 

• 

Emery 

They’re afraid of what his tongue will do 
before next spring. 

Mary 

Roger, I’d never have asked it, but now that 
we must go hq|B,e to England I’m glad. I’ll 
huiry and pack our things . . 

Williams 

No, Mary! My work is here. 

Mary • 

But, Roger • 

1 Williams 

No, Mary! I must help establish a free 
religion in a free land. 

Mary 

But they’re coming after you! 

Williams 

Thev won’t find me here when they come. 
• ^ * 


Mary and Emery \Ad lib.] But where can you go? 

What will you do? Where can you hide? 


o 

ERIC 


Williams ^ I shall ask no man to hide me. I shall strike 
for the wilderness, and if God wills, I shall 
buy land there and establish one coloiw where 
freedom of worship and even freedcM not to 
worship shall be written into its charter! 

Emery You’re crazy, man! Listen to that 

Sound [Door opens]. 

Sound [WiTid .... Gale howling.] 

Mary [Crying out.] The wind sounds like the wolves 

out there, Roger! What will become of you? 

Sound [Door closes. Gale levels down.] 
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Emery 


Williams 


Emery 


Smnd 

WlIi^IAMS 

Mary 

Williams 


Mary 

^j^ILLIAMS 


Mary 

Williams 


Music 
1st Voice 


There’ll be neither bed ^or bread for yoi in 
the forest, only snow and savages! ^ 

You call them savages! They worship he 
Sun, but they do not try to force me to 
N^rship the Sun! 

I understand -but -you’ll need powder ;.nd 
bullets! I’ve some to spare. And Til go feich 
my snowshoes . . . \Goiyig. \ 

\Door opens . . . Soutid howling of gale . . 
Door closes.] 

Mary, what are you doing there? 

¥ 

[Confused.] Why — Roger/', 

Mary, what are you dqjhg with the children’s 
things? 

If you go, we’re going, too! 

You can’t take the children into the- winter 
forffit. It would mean their death. No, 
M^ry, the hardest part of this is that we must 
be parted. 

But— I’ll never see you again! I’ll grow old 
waiting and hoping . . . 

I’ll not die till I’ve seen freedom of worship 
made the law of this new land! When spring 
comes. I’ll send for you and the children. Our 
friends will follow us. With God’s help, we’41 
start a colony and call it— call it— why lYqyi- 
dence! 

[Up and under.] 

1647! The code of law of the Incorporated 
Providence Plantations! For the first timesince 
the Edict of Milan, religious freedom is incor- 
porated into the law of the land in these words. 




0 


2d \'oice 


( 


8d,Voioe 


4th Voice 


5tiI Voice 


1st Voice 


Music 
2d Voice 


“All men may walk as their consciences per- ‘ 
suade them, every one in the name of his God, 
and let the saints of the^Most High walk jn the 
colony without molestation in the name of 
Jehovah, their God. forever.” 

\Up and under.] 

1649! Maryland, settled by Catholics fleeing 
persecution in England, passes the ^eat Mary- 
land Toleration Act! 

“And whereas the enforcing of th^^nscience 
in matters of religion hath frequently fallen out 
to be of dangerous consequence.” ... no 
person professing belief in Jesus Christ shall 
be “in any way troubled, molested, or dis- 
countenanced for or in respect to his or her 
religion, nor in the free exercise thereof.” 

The toleration written into the charter of 
Rhode Island and the 'Maryland Toleration 
Act should have served as an example to the 
scattered colonial governments. Yet the 
first official mention of the religious sect of 
the Quakers in New England is in connection 
with legislation against them. 

1656! The ruling body of Massachusetts, the 
General Court, appoints a public day of 
humiliation: “To seek the face of God in 
behalf of our native country, in reference 
the abounding of errors, especially those of the 
Ranters and Quakers.” 

[L^ and under.] 

In quick succession all the governing bodies 
of the New England colonies,, except Rhodes 
Island, pass laws banishing Quakers, under 
severe penalties of flogging, impri^nment. 
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Soutul 

Mary 
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Mary 

Husband 

Mary 


Husband 


Mary 


Husband 


cropping of ears,’ and in Massachusetts, e en ( 
of death by* hanging if they return. Bui s ich - 
tactics have always inspired man to cjfy 
authorit5r for his rights. And so we see get tie 
Mary Dyer, the Quaker wife of a Rhode Isl; nd 
official, leaving her home to test her right to 
Freedom of Worship where the dangei is 
greatest in Boston. 

\fiamniering] 

1 Off. ] My son, see that thee fasten those boxes 
firmly -the roads are rough. 

Oh, mother-I feel as if I were driving nails 
into thy coffin! 

[Off, coming up.] When the spirit moves me, 1 
must obey, my son. And now William 

• ' r 

Yes, Mary? 

Everything is in order. I have mended thy 
clothes. The cupboard is filled with loaves. 
The slippery elm syrup for thy cough is on 
the top shelf. 

Mary — once more I beg of you, don't go! We 
need you here at home. * L^ve it to the men 
of your faith to fight for it. 

It is' not the Quaker faith I am concerned 
with, William, so much as with the cause 
which brought thee and me both to these 
colonies from England — the cause of every 
person's right to worship as he chooses. 


I know, I know. 
Mary. 


But you have freed^ here. 
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.MuiY 

4 

\Scomfully.] Aye, a poor kind of fr^dom! 
I may not live in any town nor speak to any 
of my neighbors. 

Hi SBAND 

I had to promise the General Court these 
things when* you were in danger in Boston 
before. And now you return to certain death! 

Mary • 

If freedom is to be won, there, must be those 
who are willing to die for it. It has always 
been that way! I must go to Boston . . . 

Husband 

I’ll go myself! I’ll argue before the General. 
Court. They’lMisten to an official of Rhode 
Island! 

Mary 

They be stubborn men! But as thee knows, 
husbartd— I have my share of stubbornn^s. * 

They may hang* me, but my death will mean 
the death of all such ^bloody laws against 
men’s consciences. 


Husband *^\Brf^kenly.] You’re such a little woman, 


Mary 

Mary — where do you keep so much*spirit? 

\CheerfiUly.] Don’t look so sad, husband! 
And now I see Jonathan has the horse waiting. 

Husband 

I can’t let you go! 

Mary 

And I can’t stay. Don’t husband, or I 
might be weak— lFodtn(7. J Goodbye. 

Music 

[Up and under.] ^ 

1st Voice 

Mary Dyer and other Quakers died bravely 
on the gallows, claiming with their last breath 
their right to worship as^they chose. They 
did not die in vain. - , 

2d Voice 

Their sacrifice inspired the founders of the 
new republic to write religious freedom into 
the laws of the Nation. 
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m 
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[Calling.] Thomas Jefferson's Act to Es’, ib- 
lish Religious Freedom in Virginia, 1' S3. 
[Reading.] “Be it enacted hy the Geir rai 
Assembly that no man shall' be compellec to 
frequent or support any religious wors. ip. 
place, ministry whatsoever nor shall he be 
enforced, restrained, molested, or burthe led 


in his body or goods, nor shall otherwi^ 
suffer on account of reli^ous opinions or 
belief; but that all men shall'be free to profess, 
and by argument to' maintain their opinion 
in matters of religion, and that the same sliall 
in no wise diminish, enlarge, or affect their 
civil capacities.” 


[Calling.] The Constitution of the United 
States! 


[Reading.] “Copgress shall make no law 
respecting an establishment of religion or 
prohibiting the free exercise thereof.” 

This amendment was added to the Bill of 
Rights without a single objection* Indeed 
many thought that it did not go far enough, 
and urged that it should specifically exempt 
conscientious-objectofs from military duty in 
time of war! 

But the Colonial Acts, of Toleration, Jeffer- 
•^n's Statute in Virginia, the Constitution 
itself, do not end the battle for religious free- 
dom in the United States! As late as 1844 
there are men in our country who are willing 
to die for their beliefs. 

[Up and under.] 

% 

The Struggle for Mormonism in Illinois! 


3d oice 


Sound 

Voice 

2d Voice 


Mormonism— one of the most remarkable 
religious movements of modern times! The 
founders of this movement, led by Joseph 
' Smith, a farmer, settled iri NauvlK), 111. But 
as their fellow townsmen watch their strange 
temple arise, disapproval intensifies to hate. 
They decide to drive Joseph dncj Hiram Smith ‘ 
and their followers from the town. 4,shouting 
crowd attacks the jail at Carthage, the county 
seat, where the leadere have=^ been taken for 
protection from the mob! Mormons in the 
crowd*^ stand helplessly looking on! 


{Milling crouxi.] 


{Faintly — Off mike.\ 
saints! 


Throw the sham 


Ride the Mormons out of town! 


Joseph Smith Governor Ford, loo? out that window! 

There’ll be blood shed if you keep the militia 
guarding this jail! 

0 

Ford But Joseph Smith, your life and your brother’s 

life aren’t worth a continental without the 
soldiers! 

Joseph Smith What do you say Hiram? ^ 

Hir^ Smith I agree with my brother Joseph. Disband 
the troops, Governor Ford! 

Voice {Fainffy.] Down with the Mormons! Burn 

th^ir fake Bible! ^ 

Ford Listen toHhatT^S^rnith ! They'll kill you! 

'' r 

Hiram Smith Not unless God^jwants Mormonism to have 
- martyrs, ^Jjovemor Ford! 

" Sound {Faint revolver shots . . . SfiotUs.{ 

Joseph Smith The militia has be^ fii#ng on the mob! 


.Hiram Smith In heaven’s name. Governor, order the sol> 



diers to leave! We are in God’s hands! 

Ford 

You are brave men. I want to shake ha ids 
with both of you before I go . . . - 

Both Smiths 

Gladly ... ^ 

Ford 

Now, I’ll try speaking to the people . . 

Sound 

[Door opens letting in roar of mob.] . 

M 

Ford 

[To crowil.] Friends! Citizens -• of Nauvoo! 
Americans— remember your own ancestors 
came overseas to escape religious persecution. 

'Mob 

Boo-o! 

Ford 

* 

I order the militia to disband! I order you 
t#4|i^peacefully to your homes! \Rai.smj hh 
vdice over shouts.] I have promised Joseph 
Smith that the law will protect him! 


Mob \ Shouting.) Tar and feather them! Send 

them out here! 

• > * 

1st Man • Look— at the jail wipdow— it’s Joseph Smith! 


2d Man He’s going to speak! 

Sound [The crowd noise dies into absolute quiet.] 

Joseph Smith Those of you in this crowd%ho are Mormons, 
listen to me! Never forget your faith! Leave 
this place, find’ new homes — where 


Sound 

. Sound 

Voice 

• 

2d Voice 
Young 


[Shot.] 

[Absolute silence an instant.] » 

Someone shot him! Our prophet has been 
shot! ^ . 

[Hysterically.] Give' us the body of our 
prophet! 

\ * 

[Strong voice.] Silence ^ Silence kll of you! 


Young 


you all know me, ^neighbors. You know I’ln 
/4 man of my word. I promise ^ou that if 
/ you'll give us time to get ready, we Mormons 
will leave the State and find a wilderness 
where we may pray to God in our own way! . 


Man ■ 

[Shouting.] The Indians will scalp you! 

Young 

We’d rather trust ourselves to savages than 
to Christians! 

Music 

[Up and uvder.] 

Voice 

In April 1847, a weary band stands on the 
summit of [fade] a pass in the vast wilderness 
that is now Utah. , 

('rowd 

[Ad lib.] Hosanna! v^God be praised! ^ 

Young ‘ 

It^is enough. This ^-the Promised Land. ’ | 

We will build our temple here. , j 

Woman 

'[Sobbing.] And our homes! The children are 
so tired — they want a place to play! 

Elder 

But, Brother Young, who owns this land? Is . . 

it a part of the United States? 

Another 

[Angrily.] Better if it isn’t- We want free- 
dom of worship! Did we have luch rights in 
the United States? • ' 

Young 

• 

% 

* * 

[Gently.] No, no, Brother, we must not be , 
bitter because a few men have been cruel. 
Reijiember, rights have to be won over and v 
over again! I have faith that, my./country 
• will recognize us some day,* and that its bright 
flag will fly in this new land. . . 

Mvmc 

« 

. fo(k under as — ] v 

* 
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Sound 
1st Man 

2d Man 
Woman 


Today State and Federa^>guarantees pro ect 1 
the Mormon Church as well as ,all o‘ ler I 
churches. We Americans may take prid- in I 
the fact that our National Congress has n< \*er I 
interfered with religious freedom. || 

[Up (ind (nU.] 

Does that mean that there is no religious ’ >er- 
secution today in the United States? 

No! At times of excitement such as war. or | 
in localities where religioi^ conflict rau^es. 1 
intolerance and oppression will find their way . 
into State legislation. 

Let us listen to a group of citizens in Oregon. 

In 1922 on the initiative and vote of the 
people themselves, Oregdn passed a law refus- 
ing to allow church schools for children from 
8 to 16 years of age. I 

.[Murmur of voices.] 

There's going to be only one kind o’^ people 
in this State and those are Americans! 

You’re asking for trouble when you let the 
future voters of a country be divided up by 
different religious teachings into cliques. 

I say let the State teach all our*children . . . 


3d .Man But what about the crime wave? If there 
was ever a time we needed religious training 
for our kids it's now. 

4th Man I’m not a Catholic nor a Lutheran nor a Jew, 
but I say this law isn’t constitutional! What 
about their fre^om of worship? 

1st Man ^ I see that Sister .Mary Dolores, Sister Mary 
Peter, and Sister Mary Patrick Imve asked the 
Supreme Court to* declare [Fading] this law 
unconstitutional. 
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'Lawter 
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La\\ter 

• 

* Officer 
La\vter 

Officer 

% 

Lawyer 

Officer 

Lawyer 

Officer 

Lawyer 


The® Supreme Court does d^ide that this act 
is unconstitutional. 

And vet, even in view of this decision, officers 
of the law continue to interfere with religious 
teaching. In 1936, this actual scene takes 
place in an American court in the case of the 
City of Monessen, Pa., against the religious 
group known as Jehovah’s Witnesses. 

[Rapping of g^t'cL] ^ 

Officer, what day was it you sen’ed this 
warrant? 

The 16th of April. I went down the street 
and I seen a gang around there ... 

How big a gang? ' 

[Considering.] Oh, about 50 or 75. 

Why didn’t you arrest them for threatening 
other people’s lives and safety? 

I broke them up. ^ 

Just because there was a crowd of hoodlums 
there you decided to arrest the innocent 
people, is that right^ 

No, sir, I aiTested the teacher as a suspicious 
person teaching communism. 

You can read, can you not? 

* ^ 

[Furiously Y Yes, sirl 

You picked up all of the pamphlets and 
literature, the Bibls and the Harp of God; dilf 
you read any of it? 

Yes, sir. 

Then at the present time you couldn’t say 
they were teaching communism? 
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\DeJensivdy.\ Well I thought they were te ch- 
ing communism. 

After an investigation you found out ^hey 
were not teaching communism, is that ri; ht? 
But you still closed the school and pi t a* 
. padlock on the place. 

Yes. ' 

You did have a conversation with the teaciier, 
did you not? 

I asked him where all those children were 
from; he says, “out of town.’!, I says: 
“What are they doing here?” He &iys: 
They were expelled for not saluting the 
American flag.” 

\Up and dovm.] 

The trial continues and the teacher employed 
by Jehovah's Witnesses is called. 

[Coming up.] The Chief of Police stated on 
examination that you taught the children not 
to respect .the American flag. Did you tell 
him that? 

No, sir. ^ 

But you think it wrong to salute the flag and 
you teach that? 

The Bible states in Exodus, chapter 20, 
verses 3-5, not to bow to a^y image. 

I show you the plaintiff's exhibit I, a pam- 
phlet marked “Loyalty.” I refer you to an 
item entitled “Saluting the Flag”, and ask if 
you teach the second paragraph which reads 
as follows: “to attempt by law to compel a 
..citizen to salute any object is unfair and 


Teacher 

UWYER 

TEA(’HER 


Lawyer 

Teacher 

Music 

Voice 


2nd Voice 
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wrong. Laws are made to prevent acts that 
result in injury to another and not for the pur- 
pose of compelling a person -to violate his con- 
science." Is that what you teach the children? 

Yes. , 

Do you respect the flag? 

We have respect for these things because the 
flag is supposed to represent' freedom and 
liberty. Our objection is, we don’t worship it. 

What is the attitude of Jehovah’s Witnesses 
toward the Government? 

We obey every law of the land just so long as 

that law does not conflict with the Bible. 

* 

[Up and out.] 

The local courts in this case allowed this 
religious group to reopen its school. Yet the 
question of the conscientious objector is not yet 
settled by the highest courts of the land. There 
are still problems of religious liberty today! 

What about the llacintosh Case? Isn’t that 
interference with religious freedom? 

The Canadian clergyman Macintosh was 
refused American citizenship by the highest' 
court in the land because he would not promise 
to bear arms in time of war. 

But that isn’t required even of native citizens! 

Three States today deny the right to teach the 

-t^ppory of evolution in public schools as con- 

traiy to the Bible! 

• 

In 11' States the reading of the Bible in public 
schools is prohibited *by law! In 12 States 
the reading of the Bible in public schools is 
compelled by law! 

1136] 




1st Voice Should children in school be compelled to ing 
hymns, repeat prayers, or take part in my 
exercise that violates the religious belief of 
their parents? 

2d Voice Should conscientious objectors be compt led 
jto undergo military training as a condition to 
their attending a State school? 

3d Voice When rites practiced under the cloak of re- 
ligion shock the moral sense of the community, 
should they be suppressed by law? 

Is it a violation of the right to religious liberty 
for a government to interfere to protect the 
health of its citizens when religious beliefs 
oppose medical care? 

Should it be made unlawful to comment either 
in the press or on the radio on the rel^ious 
affiliation of a candidate for public office? 

Should any question as to an applicant’s re- 
ligion be made part of a civil-service test? 

[Up and <mt.] 

Struggle for freedom never ends! Ground 
that is lost must be regained! Each genera- 
tion must re-win its rights! Eternal vigilance 
is still the price of liberty! Let us press on 
toward the goal, that in the end our children's 
children may come to know the glorious ful- 
fillment of the cry — the noblest known to 
man— “Let Fr^dom Ring!” 

[Closing theme . . . Fade under and out.] 
production notes 

* Yquf broadcasting station ‘may have an echo chamber for echo effects. If not, 
experiment with an inverted megaphone or an empty metal container. . 

’ Nero should be played as a petty, effeminate tyrant, to contrast with Peter 
who is soft spoken and pious. 

* If you cannot get a good effect with footsteps on stonA, cut this completely. 
Nora.— ^Additional helps may be found in thegeneral production notes on page 375.' 
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5th Voice 
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LESSON AIDS 



‘ In the name of God, Amen!’^ So begins the justly famous May- 
flow or Compact. The men of the little Pilgrim company are crowded 
belnw deck in the small cabin of their ship. William Bradford, with 
scotching quill, is penning the lines for them all to sign. In his 
Hi.slorU of the Plimmtth Plantation, he lists carefully the reasons why 
these 102 men, women, and children Jeft, the old world and came to 
the new. They were Separatists. They had broken away from the 
established Chi^eh of England in order “that they might worship 
God (IS the}/ pleased” in this “new, vast, unpeopled wilderness full of 
savage beasts and still more sav'age men.” 

Ten years later, 30 miles to the north of them, came other settlers, 
the Puritans of Boston, who in their turn wished “to worship as they 
pleased.” Each group naturally brought with it its own particular 
relipon. We find the Established Church in Virginia, the Catholic 
faith in Maryland, the Quakers in Penns;/lvania. But the principle 
of toleration was to be found even in some of these earliest groups. 
Maryland put complete freedom of all Christian religions into its 
charter; and Roger Williams, expelled from Massachusetts in 
was to found a colony at Providence, R. I., “where all men may walk 
as their consciences persuade them.” 

In 1644, Williams wrote a tract, The Bloody Tenant of Persecution^ 
in which he said: “God requireth not an uniformity of Rellpon,” and 
that all individuals and religious b^ies — pagans, Jews, and Catho- 
lics, as well as all Protestants— were entitled to religious liberty as a 
natural right. 

The doctrine of complete separation of church and state was first 
voiced in America by this same Roger Williams. “The souveraigne, 
opginall and foundations of civill power lies in the people.” Wiliams 
clothes his doctrine in a rather remarkable figure of speech in which 
he compares the government with a ship at sea. The members of 
the crew are the peopfe. At the call of worship, each denomihation 
meets with its own on the deck; groups of Catholics, Jews, Congre- 
gationalists. Baptists, Quakers, and the followers of the Church of 
England, etc. But when the Captain gives an order to man the ship, 
all groups, regardless of religious affiliation, must obey. 

Religion and Worship! Real toleration is needed for a discussion 
of thesS issues. Many who get most stirred up about religious questions 
could not give a satisf^^^ definition for any of the many words 
fike creed, sect, calholivr^^&tani, toleration, etc. Certainly 6ne of the 
most misunderstc^ words is the term moral. And few can distinguish 
between religion and ethics. Can you properly define these terms? 
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I. Activities 

1. “Who’s Who” in Freedom of Worship? 

(a ) Constantine (g-) Ulric Zwingli 

(b) Martin Luther (b) William Brewster 

(c) John Huss (?) William Bradford 

(d) John Wycliffe (J) Roger Williams 

(e) John Knox (k) Joseph Smith 

{/) John Calvin (Z) Brigham Young 

2. Book review - Vadis ~ Henry Sienkiewicz. 

3. Special investigation; The treatment of the Christians during ;h,- 
earlier years of the Roman Empire. 

4. Have three students volunteer to give a picture of the life of the 
Pilgrims in their three homes: Scrooby, England; Leyden, Hol- 
land; Plymouth, Mass. (Reference: The Pilgj[im8 in Their Thr^e 
Homes, by William Griffith.) 

5. Investigate the faith of the sect called “Quakers," Why were 
they so persecuted by the Puritans? 


II. Disci^ion and Debate 

1. What was the Edict of Milan? Do you think the statement in the 
script is true that “if that edict had endured, the right of freedom 
of worship would have been won and thir^n centuries of 
martyrdom averted?" 

2. If you had been a citizen of Boston in 1636, would you have voted 
for the expulsion of Roger Williams? 

3. What do you think was in Roger Williams’ mind when he said: 
“Savages? You call them savages. They worship the sun, hut 
they do not try to force me to worship the sun,” Compare this 
with the Maryland Toleration Act. 

4. In 11 States the reading of the Bible in public schools is prohibited 
by law. In 12 States and in the District of Columbia, the reading 
of the Bible is compelled by law. How do you account for this 
difference in- point of view? 

5. Thomas Jefferson said that he was as proud of his part as author 

’ of the act to establlhh religious freedom in Virginia as he was of 

his part in the Declaration of Independehce. Would you agree 
with his decision? 

III. Watch the Spot! 

1. “The mind of man cannot invent measures strong enough to daunt 
the soul of man.” — S cript. 

2. “If freedom is to be won, there must be those who are willing to 
die for it. It has always been that way. I must go to Boston.”— 
Mary Dyer. 
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3. ■ May God in his mercy grant that the moral impulse which founded 
iis nation may never cease to control its destiny and that no act 
< : any future generation may put in peril the fundamental princi- 
, es on which it is based, of equal rights in a free State, equal 
rivileges in a free church, and equal opportunities in a free 
-i hooi.” — Roger Wolcott, Governor of Massachusetts. 


( umjfOsiHons u»ed {orcheHtratioiin, uiiUsx Kpeci/iedt. 

I. I.Ht Freedom Riiuj, theme by Rudolf Schramm (Remii k M usir ('orporatiun, 

Rockefeller Center, New York Cityi. 

J. Brother Love, P. P. 24, by Grau (M. Witmark & Sons). 

:b*Alt Preussen, P. P. 29, by Kriens (M. Witmark & Sons). ^ 

4. Misterioso, C. E. 37, by Kriens (Harms, Inc., New\ork City), 

5. The Derelict, P. P, 16, by Trinkhaus (M. Witmark & SonsK 

6. The Brute, C. E. 44, by Kriens (Harms, Inc.). 

7. Intermezzo Sinfonico, C. E. 42; by Savino (Harms, Inc.). 

8. America, from National Melodies, by Beyer (C ^ischer. New York City). 

How io use them {C~l means composition i, etc,). 
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MUSIC PRODUCTION NOTES 



Page 1 13 Use theme 1 as directed in general music notes at end of scripts. 

Page 114 Play C-2, starting at the fifth measure after C; play three 

measures and second ending. 

Page 117 Play C-3, starting eight measures before the D. C.; play 

four measures, fading into hammering. 

Page 118 Up and out. Play same as page, 117 music cue. 

Page 119 Play same as page, 117 music cue. 

Page 121 Play C-4 starting at the seventh bar up for 6 or 10 seconds 

and fade under entire speech of “Voice.” 

Page 121 Play same as music cue on page 117. 

Page 124 Play §ame as music cue on page 1 17. 

Page 125 Play same as music cue on page 1 17. 

Page 126 - play same as music cue on page 117. 

Page 127 Play C 5 be^nming at letter A. Up and under finish at letter 

B with F minor chord. 

Page 128 Play same as music cue on p^ge 117. 

Page 131 Up and fade under. Play C 5 from beginning for eight 

measures. 

Page 132 x Up and out; play C 6 beginning at letter D . . . for three 
measures and three-quarters. 

Page 134 Play C-6, the measures 29, 30, 31, and the first two 16th 

notes in measure 32. 

Page 136 Play C-7, the four measures before the Lento. 

Page 136 Play C 8 the last two bars of refrain. 

Page 136 Theme as directed. 
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Portrait and autograph of John Quincy Adams. He was President of the United 
States in 1824, twenty yeira later was champion of the Right of Petition as a 
member of the House of Representatives. His bold, clear signature and 
expressive features complete the impression of the man as given in Script 5. 
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LET FREEDOM RING! 


Thi.< , program is a product of the United States Department of the Interior, Office of 
tion, Washington, D, C\ The script remains the property of the Government 
and mtst not be sponsored commercially. It may be duplicated for any educational 
purpose u'ithont further permission. 
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Script 6 


RIGHT OF PETITION • 


Announcer 

Voices 

John Quincy Adams 
Speaker of House 
Haynes 
Lewis 

7 


CAST 

Alford 

Thompson 

Archbishop Sancroft 
: i Bishops 
King James 
2 Policemen 


A" * .• 

Leader Suff<Ia(;ettes 

Magistrate 

Reporter, 

Men on Street, • 
Suffragettes, \ 

Clerk of Hous^, etc. 


Music [Patriotic fanfare, roll of drums, built up to — ] 

[Three strokes of great bell.] 

Announcer ' [Dramatically.-] Let Freedom Ring! 


Music . [Chorus and. orchestra in special song dedicated 
to basic idea of program with sound of somrom 
bell worked into orchestration.] 

[At triumphant finish of song, Orchestra segues 
into soft background music f or ^miduncer, bell 
motif still softly heard.] 

Announcer [Over.] Once onl^ kings had the rights'^you 
- enjoy today! Democracy wrested these rights 
from kings and gave them to yoU! These rights 
are now a part of the law of the land! In this 
150th anniversary year of our Constitution, 


■ t 


Voice 
2d \'oice 


Announcer 


Music 

Announcer 


4 


Reporter 

Adams 

Reporter 

» 

Adams. 

Reporter 

Adams 

Reporter 


.the . . . (local group) and' the . . . (h ai 
radw stcUion) present the deathless stor>- of 
man’s eternal struggle for Freedom! Toni ht 
we consider another of our blood-bought 1 ;ill 
of Rights — The Right to Petition! 

. Amendment One to the Constitution of he 
United States!. 

“Congress shall make no law . . . abridging 
. . . the right of the people ... to petition 
the government for a redress of grievances! " 

The Story of the Long Road from King 
John and Runnymede to our Constitutional 
Guarantee! 

\Up and out.] 

This Constitutional right at one time in our. 
history is practically discarded. Only because 
of the great soul of John Quincy Adams is 
the Right to Petition given back to the people 
of America! 

Mr. Adams! Mr. Adams! 

[The quiet strong voice of a' nlan of 69 years of 
age.] Yes, young man ? 

1 represent newspaper, the Quincy Patriot. 
Will you answer k few questions? 

With pleasure. 

, I’d like to know your position ojj slavery. 

t 

Very well! Here it is. I abhor the institu- 
tion. 

Then why, sir, don’t you stat« such a view in 
Congress’ 
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Al '.MS ■ 

Rkporter 

Adams 

Mmic 

Announcer 

> 

Music 
Speaker 
Clerk 

« Speaker 
Clerk 



Slavery is recognized by our Constitution. 
It is legal.* And as long as it is legal, it has 
been ordained by the people of this country 
that we should have it and ever>^ effort to 
fight it is a fight against the Constitution. 

But, Mr. Adams, then why do you read peti- 
tions in Congress asking for abolition? 

Ah, son, that is something else! Even if I 
hated Abolitionists, I would read their peti- 
tions. It is every man’s right to address his 
request to his government, and I shall con- 
tinue to “read any and all petitions on both 
sides of the slavery question! 

\Up aryi under.] 

And now begins John Quincy Adams’ heroic 
fight for the Right of Petition. . . . On^^May 
18, 1836, in Congress, Representative Pinck- 
ney, a slave owner, presents a Committee 
Resolution. 

\but.\ ^ 

The clerk will read ... * 

# 

. . Resolved: That. ' all petitions, me- 
morials, resolutions, propositions, or papers, 
relating in any way, or to any extent whatever 
to the subject of slaver^, or the abolition of 
slavery, shall, withoat being eith^ printed or 
referred, be lAid uj)on the table, and that no 
further action whatever shall be had thereon.” 

The question is the adoption of the resolution. 
The clerk will proceed to call the roll. 

John Quincy Adani^ of Massachusetts. n 
[Pause.] y 

( 14 ^)'' 


A 




ERIC 


Adams 


Speaker 

ft 

Pinckney 

Speaker 


Ik- 

ted 

hts 


• Voice 
Speaker 
Sound 

Speaker . 

Clerk 

Voice 

Clerk ^ 

. > 

Voice * • " ' 

Music''. 

^ Aijjouncer 


(Ik j 


[His voice trembling with emotion— Slight 
tance.] “I hold the resolution to be a 
violation of the Constitution of the Un 
States, of "the rules of this House and the h; 
of my constituents!’ ’ 

[Angrily,] Eject hiih! 

* 

Order f Order! 

[Rapping of gaijel— Pandemonium— Voices 
down.] 

The clerk will proceed to call the roll. 

Mr. Allan. 

Yea 

Mr. Ash. ♦ 

Yea. ... 

[Crescendo up sustain under.] • . 

The resolution is passed by a vote of 117 to 
-68. Petition’^ on the subject of slavery has 
been gagged! But” John Quincy Adams does 
not give up. For him this is not a fight k 
or against slavery, but for the indivifi^ 
right to plead for any cause a man believes is ^ 
just. * And on February 6, 1837, nine months 
later, John Quincy Adams stands on the floor 
of the House of Representatives with a paper 
in his hand. . . • , 

’Will the gentleman from South Carolina yield 
to the gentleman frorft Massachusetts? 

I wOl.^ 

'proceed, Mr. Acjkms. 
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/Ad.«ms 

Spfaker . 
Adams 

Speaker 

Adams 


Speaker 

Adams 


Voice' 

2d Voice 
Speaker * 

Sounds 

s 

Haynes 

Speaker’ 

,• • \ 

Adams . 


I have in my possession ^ paper upon which 
I wish to have the Speaker’s decision. 

Continue, sir. .* 

This paper comes from 22, persons declaring 
themselves~Xo be slaves. I wish to know 
whether the Speaker will consider this paper 
as coming under the Rule of the House. 

[A little tautly.] “You,, sir, have the paper in 
your possession and consequently are the best 
judge of this matter, but if you will send" the 
baper to me I shall decide.” . . , 

“But if I send it to the Speaker, it will then 
be in the possession of -the House to disregard 
it, whereas I wish to know ^of the Speaker 
whether it comes under the Rule of the 
House before I present it.”- 

Who signs the paper? 

It is signed partly by persons who . cannot 
'• write, by making their marks, and partly by 
persons whose handwriting would manifest 
that they have received the education of a 
slave. I \Yill send it to the chair. 

I object! • " jf " 

I object! ^ * 

' ' 

This is a novel case. I' will leave it to the 
House and take its advice in council. ** 

[Mumble of voices.] ^ , 

Mr.‘ Speaker! 

^ Will Mr. Adams^of Massachusetts yield to 

Mr. Haynes of Georpa? . 

V 

Yes.: 
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Haynes 


Voice 

Haynes 



' Lewis 
Speaker 

' Haynes 
Lewis, 

Haynes 

Lewis 


Sound 

Lewis 

Sound 


0 

\A fiery Georgian.] I have been astonislK 1 at 
the course pursued by this gentj^man J om 
Massachusetts. Oh, not only on this ay, 
but on every Petition Day for some w eks 
since, but on my word, my astonishrrtent iias 
reached a height today which I cannot expi _‘ss! 

Yea! Yea! Hear! Hear! 

To see the gentleman rise and ask leav. 'to 
present a paper purporting to come from 
slaves! I do not know in whiat way this 
should be treated, but I must express my 
amazement that he should .bring such a 
measure forward. I move, Mr. Speaker, 
that the petition be not received! 

Mr. Speaker! , ^ 

X » 

Will the gentleman from Georgia yield to 
Mr. Dixon Lewis? 

Proceed. 

I beg to say I hope no motion such as Mr. 
Haynes’ should xome from tbe South. 

* S 

\(cfiiickly.\ I withdraw my motion. 

,L arrr glad tp hear Mr. Haynes withdraw 
his motion for a rejection of .this petition. 
Heaven knows, no gentleman from a slave- 
holding State should either argue or vote on 
the question of reception. I believe that the 
Representatives of the slave-holding States 
should demand -v . . . 

. [Shouts.] Yea! Yea! Yea! 

Should demand that the attempt to introduce 
such a petition should instantly allow the House 
to punish the memb«’ making such an ^tempt! 

Yea! Yea! 
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Lewis 

• 

If this is not done, and promptly, every mem- 
ber from the slave States should imlnediately, 
in a body quit this House and go home to his 
constituents. We have no longer any busi- 
ness here! 

Sound 

\ Pandemonium Gavel.] 

Voice 

\A shout.] Adams should be expelled! 

2d Voice 

A 

Throw the old scoundrel out! 

Sound ‘ 

\Cavel — Voices die d^wn.\ 

Speaker 

Mr. Alford from Georgia has the floor. 

Alford 

^Vhat kind of petition is it that the gentleman 
from Massachusetts purports to present? 

Speaker 

1 direct the clerk to read the minutes. 

Clerk 

Mr. Adams offers a petition of ,22 persons 
declaring themselves to be slaves and wishes 
to know whether it comes within the order of 
the House. ' . ^ 

Speaker 

You understand the petition, Mr. Alford? 

• 

Alford 

Yes, and should the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts insist upon presenting it I move it 
be instantly biimt! 

' A 

Sound 

« . ^ 
[Pandemonium— Fading into. . . .] 

.Music. 

[Up and Jade under as. . . .1 

^ • 

Announcer 
. 1 

♦ 

But John Quincy Adams knows that this is a 
' crisis. True enough, in 1836, a gag had been 
put on all Y>€titions involving slavery, but 
how this petition has not as yet been identi- 
fied as such. All that Adams has said to the 
House is that it' is signed by slaves and now 
they are forbidding him to read this petition 
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without even knowing whether of not t is 
about slavery or what its subject is! A few 
moments later after a heated debate. . . . 


Music - 

[Out.] 1 

Thompson 

Mr. Speaker. | 

Speaker 

I recognize JVIr* Thompson of South Caro ina. 

Thompson 

I should like the clerk to read a resolution. t 

Speaker 

Let the clerk proceed. ' 

\ 

Clerk 

Resolved that the Honorable John Quincy 
Adams, by an attempt just made by him to 
introduce a petition purporting on its fac e to 
be from slaves for the abolition of slavm, 
has been guilty of a gross disrespect to this 
House and that he be instantly brought to 
the Bar to receive the severe censure of the 
Speaker. 

Voices 

Yea! Yea! Yea! Hear! Hear! Hear! 

Sound 

[Gavel.] 

Hatnes 

[Above the crowd.] Mr. Speaker! 

Speaker 

I recognize Mr. Haynes from Georgia. 

Haynes 

I move that Mr. Thompson’s resolution be 
substituted by the following: “That John 
Quincy Adams, a Representative from the 
State of Massachusetts, has rendered himself 
justly liable to the -severest censure of this 
House and is censured accordingly for having 

1 

} 

attempted to present to the House the peti- 
tion of slaves.” 

Cries 

No! No! Yea! Yea! 

Voice 

Let him be brought to the Bar! 
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Announcer 


Adams 

Speaker 

Adams 

Voice 

Smind 

Adams 


Sound 

Voice 



[Up dramatically— Fade under as.] 

Other resolutions are submitted charging 
Adams with contempt of the House. All are 
read. Adams remains seated quietly, thei^ 
suddenly. . . . 

\MiUiic out instantly.] 

Mr. Speaker! 

I recognize Mr. Adams of Massachusetts. 

[Mildly, quietly.] The resolutions charge me 
with attempting to present a petition from 
slaves for the abolition of slavery, but I have 
not attempted anything of the kind. 

Hear! Hear! % 

[Gavel — Voices quieted.] 

I merely stated that I had in my possession a 
petition from people representing themselves 
to be slaves, but did I state what they were 
petitioning for? No.’ Moreover, I neither 
presented a petition nor tried to do so. I 
merely asked for a ruling of the Speaker. I 
fully recognize the gag forbidding petitions 
for the abolition of slavery to be read and yet 
the House takes it for granted that I do not 
know’ this . . . Permit me to correct the 
HOUSE. [{Tif/i almost^ savage humor.] The V 
petition is not for the abolition of slavery - it is 
the very reverse of thisl So if the gentlemen 
are going to have me brought before the Bar 
of the House they certainly will have to 
amend their resolution. 

[Laughter from some in the House— Gavel.] 

He is trifling with us! 
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2d Voice 
Adams 


Music 

Announcer 


Man 

Adams 

Man 

Adams 


2d Man 
.Adams 


3d Man 


He's played a trick on us! I 

No! I contend that all petitions should be 
received, whether I agree with their cont -nts 
or not, whether they come from the higi est 
or wealthiest individuals in the land, or 
whether they come from the lowest or poo est 
in character! Must we look at a peti.ion 
and see whether it comes from the virtu )us 
and mighty? No, sir, the Right of Petition 
belongs to all! ^ 

[Crescendo up and urider.] 

The debate rages on for four days. The • 
South begins to feel that Adams has showTi . 
up the absurdity of its position. Outside the 
Capitol after the session. . . . 

Mr. Adams! 

Yes, sir! 

Do I understand that the petition you sub- 
mitted was not for the abolition of slaver}^? 

Correct, sir. This is not a question of peti- 
tion for or against slavery. This is a ques- 
tion of whether slaves can petition. 

I say, sir. I’d as s6on receive a petition from 
a horse or a dog as fr5m a slave! 

[Angrily,] Sir, if a horse or a dog had the 
power of speech or writing and could send me 
a petition, I would present it to the House! 
Even if it were a famished horse or dog, I'd 
present it! 

You make a petition sound very important! . 
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AP 'MS 


Announcer 


1st Voice 

°2d Voice 

Mmc 

\ 

3d \^oice 



Sound 

Music 



What is more important than individual 
freedom? A petition is a prayer to a superior'' 
being. We petition to our God and if He 
doesn’t deny the lowest of us this right, who 
is Congress to deny the prayer of petition to 
slaves! 

[Up Out.] 

The first (V John Quincy Adams’ many 
victoriis against odds on the subject of the 
Right of Petition comes a few days later 
when two resolutions, one for gagging his 
petition from the slaves, and the second a 
resolution to punish him are decisively beaten. 

The much fought-over petition from the 24 
slaves is finally read to the House. And now 
the blushing members see that they have been 
royally befooled. 

[Laughing.] The petition states that the 24 
slaves are well treated by their masters and 
beg not to be freed! 

[Derisive — Up and out.] 

In th^ years following, as Adams grows old 
and feeble, he continues to win. And finally, 
in 1842, five years later, this great man arises 
on the floor of the House tc^present his master- 
piece in the way of petitions. 

I offer a petition of 46 citizens of Massachu- 
setts, praying that Congress should immedi- 
ately, adopt measures to dissolvi^the union of 
these United' States! 

. [Shouts — Disorder — Gavel.] 

[Up sustain as— 1 
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Announcer . Of course, Adams does not agree with the pt ci- 
tion. For him it is a test case. Does in 
individual’s Right to Petition permit any w sh 
,$ of his to be read by Congress? Excitemrnt 

runs high. Thomas F. Marshall, of K n- 
tucky, foremost of Southern orators, belie es 
Adams now in the power of the South, .‘fi- 
nally, on January 25, 1842, Marshall offers a 
resolution to expel Mr. Adams forever from 
the House of Representatives! Brilliantly 
he speaks against^ the venerable ex-presi- 
dent, calling for denouncement, then sits 
o ‘ down. ... 

Sr 

Music [Out.] 

Representative [WJdspering.] Look! Adams is standing I 

2d Representative He cdrtainly is an old lion, isn’t he? 

1st Representative He’s shaking. 

2d Representative Not from fear, but from anger. 

Speaker The chair recognizes the gentleman from Mas- 

sachusetts 

Adams [His voice shrill and old, but firm.] I desire the 

clerk to read the first paragraph of the Dec- 
laration of Independence! 

[He repeats i/.] The first paragraph of the 
Declaration of Independence! 

“When in the course of human events it be- 
comes necessary . . . 

[Over — Dramatic-Fade.] , . . life, liberty, 

and the pursuit of happiness!” [Pause.] 

% 

[Shouting. ] Proceed ! Proceed ! 


Clerk 

Music 

% 

Adams 



Cum 


Adams 


Mtisif 

Announcer 


Mtisic 
1st Voice 

2d Voice 


“But when a long train of abuses and usurpa- 
tions, ^pursuing invariably the same object, 
evinces a design to reduce them under abso- 
lute despotism, it is their right, it is their duty, 
to throw off such government and to provide 
new guards for their future security/' 

IShmting.] Now, sir,- if there is a principle 
sacred on earth and established by the instru- 
ment just read, it is the right of the people to 
alter, to change, to destroy the government if 
* it becomes oppressive to themj There would 
be no such right existing if the people had not 
the power in pursvxmce of that right to petition 
for iti I rest that petition on the Dedara^on of 
Independence. 

\Up and under.] 

Adams wins. It is the climax of the struggles 
over gag rule! The tide rises against his 
critics and on December 3, 1844, the old man 
makes a motion to throw aside gag rule, and 
it is carried by a vote of 108 to 80! It is the 
end of one of the longest, most important 
struggles ever waged for individual rights in a 
democratic government! And to John Quincy 
Adams we, the peopje of the United States, 
owe a debt of infinite gratitude for his battle 
to hand down to us intect the Right to Peti- 
tion! 

[Up and out.] 

The Right of Petition has A dramatic story, 

beginning in 1215 on the immortal field of 

Rdnnyrnede! » 

* • 

A petition gives us the great charter of English 
liberties! 
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3d Voice 


King John recognizes the barons’ righ’ to 
petition him— realizes that they back t leir 
right with flashing lances and broadswc ds. , 
He signs the Magna Charta! 

1st Voice From .that time on, kings bom on English soil 

know the danger of silencing Anglo-Saxtjns 
and always listen to petitions. But in 1<.85, 
chance brings James II to the throne of Eng- 
land; James is a man reared in France, un- 
accustomed to the liberties of Englishmen ! To 
him these liberties seem treasonable to the 
throng and he determines to rule by royal’ 
proclamations read in churches instead of by 
act of Parliament. 

2d Voice In his study, Archbishop Bancroft of Canter- 
bury and six indignant bishops discuss such 
a decree which James has ordered read from 
every pulpit in Elogland. 

Archbishop [Fade in.] My buothers in Christ, I asked you 
to come to talk over together the King’s de- “ 
cree, which he has ordered us to read in all 
our churches. 

1st Bishop The King's most unlawful decree, your Grace! 
It would make fools of Parliament! 

2d Bishop I, for one, shall not read James’ insolent 
decree! 

3d Bishop We were. Englishmen before we wore mitres. 

When we put on the bishop we did not lay off 
the citizen. 

Archbishop ,We are agreed that the King’s declaration 
shall mi be read on the next Lord's Day? 

All [Ad lih.] Yes, we agree! 

Archbishop We shall be imprisoned if we refu^. 





1st Bishop 

2d Bishop 
Au. 

Akhibishop 

Bishop 

ARC'HBISHOP 

.All 

Music* 

Voice 

King 

Minister 

King 

Minister 

King 


We will petition the King to withdraw his 
order. 

Yes, that is our right. 

\Ad lib.] A petition! Let us draw a petition 
to the King! ^ 

I have already prepared such a petition, and 
have been the first to sign. But I must warn 
you, this will be a petitioa defying the King. 
It may mean the Tower for us. 

It would not be the fmst time that a few men 
were imprisoned that many men might be free. 

[Warmly.] Well said, ^’ow is the time to pro- 
tect the Right of Petition. Who will join me? 

I, your Grace. And I! And I! 

[Transition.] 

That night an enraged king reads the petition 
in Whitehall! 

[Furiously.] This petition is nothing less than 
rebelliorf! I will have these insolent bishops 
removed! 

You may not remove them for exercising their 
Right to Petition, your Majesty. 

Find me another way to punish them. 

[Confidentially.] If the Lord Chancellor Jeff- 
reys should be able to discover treason in the 
Bishops' petition we could remove their mitres 
and their heads at one stroke! 

ns 

[LaiLghing.] If Jeffreys can't smell treason in 
the petition lie doesn't deserve to be my Chan- 
cellor! Arrest the Bishops! Send theni to the 
Towel*! 
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ERIC 


Music 
1st. Voice 


\ 


2d Voice 


Soldiers 

King 

Attendant 

King 




Music 
1st Voice 


2d Voice 


3d Voice 




\Menacing, up and under.] 

Prou^y refusing bail, the seven bishops m. rch 
to the Tower, as though to a festival. Cr( .vds 
cheer them along their way and strew flo^ :ers 
before them. They march to save the R ghf 
of Petition ! In his palace King James 1 1 h >ars 
the shouts of the mob and sneers. 

But he does not sneer a few weeks later v lien 
he sits in his silken tent and hears his army 
camped on Houndslow Heath give three loua- 
\rfg cheers ... 

[Off mike.] Hip hip hooray! Hooray! Hooray' 

Why are my soldiers cheering? 

It is nothing, Sire. News has just come that 
the seven bishops were acquitted by the jury 
this afternoon on the charge of treason. 

[Furiously.] What— do you call that nothing’ 
The bishops flout their king! The jurors flout 
their king! And now my soldiers flout their 
king! Blood and death, what are kings com- 
ing to? ; ^ 

[Crash of chords.] 

\ 

That night a swift messenger crosses the chan- 
nel to offer the throne of England to William 
of Orange, ^n the condition that he accept the 
principles of English rights and liberties. 

King Janies is defeated on Salisbury Plain 
when his army, which has cheered the seven 
bishops, deserts to William's standards. 

Parliament puts William of Orange's pledge 
into a Bill of Rights. Thereafter, tlte law, as 
well as the custom of the land,* protects the 
Right of Petition. 


r 


jL 
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4th Voice Members of the crowds who cheered the bish- ' . 

ops, and forced James to give up his throne for 
denying them their Right of Petition, bring to 
# Ame^c^ the memories of these, great events. 
And when constitutions come to be drawn up 
by their children’s children, the Right to Peti; ' 
tion is included. 


NCER 



But petitioning is not merely a matter of sign- 
. ing one’s name to a grievance and then pre- 
senting it for ri^jjfesSr^That is only one |ind 
of petition. Since those historic days in the 
House of Representatives when John (Quincy 
Adams fought for this right, pthers -have 
fought for its expression in' different forms, 
and brought to the law of the land and to its 
citizens, a wider concept of this Right to 
Petition.' 


Music [Up and under.] 

1st Voice Spring, 1917, America is at War! 

War brings a feeling of emancipation to the 
women of this country. The old shibboleths 
that decreed’ that woman’s place is in the 

home are discarded! 

% 

Women take the jobs of m^n in munition fac- 
tories, in hospitals, at the wheels of ambu- 
lances in. the Argonne.- 

4th Voice The Women’s Party of America, a growing 
political organization, chooses this time to pro- 
mote, as never before, its c^paign for woman 
suffrage. But the battle of suffrage soems a 
, losing one until one daydn June 1917,’ at a 

meetingl 


[Fading in.] 



2d Voice 


3d. Voice 



Leadkr \Shouting to Oie members.] Fellow memlK s of 
• the Women’s Party! For years we hiave-fo ight 
fin a constitutional amendment grantinj. the 
franchise to us. Thousands' of us all ove; the 
land have signed petitions which have >een 
. presented to Congress, but tj^^what avail ' 

Sound {Affirmation by members.] 

1st Woman • Frankly, I believe it is the essence of futili < y to 
■- , present aijy more petitions to Congress! 

J.D Woman ^They only sneer and .discard them! • 

3d Woman Perhaps Madame Chairman has a suggestion? 

Leader • I have. We have been using too mild a form 
of petitioning. i , 

1st Woman Wliat do you mean? 

% 

Leader There is’ another way of petitioning the Presi- 
. ' dent and Congress, not as feminine a way. 

perhaps, more militant and consequently 
■ * more effective- -but just as legal. 

2d Woman Wh^t is it? 

' Leader • Let a group of us gather in front .of the While 

House . . . [Fade.] . . . and present" to the 
Pr^ident ... * • ' 

Announcer And a few days later, in June 191'i^xpectant 
policertien, warned to look dor trouble, stand 
at strategic points near the White House . . . 

Sound [In the distarite sound of marching feet and 

women singing **The Battle Hymn of Hie 


Music 


RepubHc.** 1 Continue singing to. cue, AbsohUe 
silence,] ' v 


1st Police 
2d Police 


Look, Pete, do you see what I see? 

Here they coipe 
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3d rOLICE 
4th POJ.ICE 
1st Police 

J 

2d I’olice 
3d Police 
4th Police 
• Sound 

V 

S 

Leader 

# 

Sound 

Leader 


1st Police 

2d Police . 
Leader 



All canyin' bannere in the air? , 

What on ’earth do they say? • ‘ 

# 

It’s hard to see — wait a‘ minute. \He reads.] 
“Mr. Prcsijicnt, How Long Must WomenV 
Wait for Liberty?” 

I don’t like the looks of this a-tall, not a-tall. 
They’re up' to something -and it ain’t no 
sewin’ circle! . .. 

There’s another banner, “We Demand Presi- 
dent Wilson Give Justice to All American 
Women.” . ’ 


Remembers!^, give ’em a chance to tip their ^ 
hand, but atcker' first sign *of any monkey 
business . . 

. [Voices grow . .’ . Stampmg of feet grows . . . ' 

Then suddenly.] . 

• * * 

Order, ladies, order! 

[Absolute silence.] 

Members of group one- -step forward! You* 
six Will march in pairs each holding pne l^nd 
of yom* banner and picket back and forth from' 
the East ^ate on Executive Avenue to this . 
North Gate. 


Do they really think, they can get away with 
this? ' 

4 

. IVhat are’ they gonna do next? 


Move constantly and quietly. Remember, 
never stop. Members of the second group 
will do the samp, only start <i*om this gate. 
While picketing, make sure the two gates are 
covered at all times. Members of the third 


group 


U59J 


im 


1st Polic ^ 

Nothing like that can go on here, Miss! All I 
of you got to keep moving! | 

Leader 

* 

That’s what we intend to do. W’e all in! md 
to keep moving up and dpwn in front of the 
Executive Mansion. 

1st Police- 

Sorry, but we got orders. Can’t dp-notl nc 
of the kind. 

Leader 

We’ll see about that. Hold vour bannei's hi ^h! 

1st Woman, 
2d Woman 

Let Wilson get a good look! ' 

[Shouting.] Liberty for all! ^ 

Soj/vfl 

1st Police 
% 

j ■ . 

ff; you’re asking for . troiibi^ ladies, you're 
going to get it. ' • 

' ■ 3d Woman 

Try to stop me! ^ z"" 

3d Police 

1 

Spoken like a marine, lady, but it ain’t gonna 
do you no good. Now get off this sidewalk. 


Leader . v Pay no attenfton, ladies. Remember vour 


. 1st Police 

. orders. . ^ 

Listen, you, who’s been giving all these orders? 
Star# moving your^lf and get out of here 
before L . . . 

; Leader 

' 1 

' ¥ 

. . ' • ' - ■ • -.i . . ' 

This is ^ lawful assembly here’ to petition, and 
we stand on our^ constitutional rights to sub- 
mitthis petition! ^ 


2p Police • What are you talkin^bout? These banners 
aiA’t petitions! ♦ • 

# 

, Leader They ar'^pet^itions and we’re going to picket 
' ' the White House with them. '' 


> 

1st Police 

- 0 

No, you won’t, lady— come .on with us. • 
Steve, call the wagon! • 
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■ # ® 

Li i)ER 

Let go of my arm ! 

\V man’s Voice Keep picketing, keep petitioning! 


[Cheers — Police n^istle.] 

# 

Ann^ouncer 

[Up ami under— ^Behind. ]: . • " ' ^ 

Later in the Washington courtroom. .... 

Music 

|0«/.|' . •» 

jCourt Clerk 

These women, your Honor, were arrested for 
obstructing the highway and for unlawful 
assembly. 

Magistrate 

WTiere were they arrested? 

Police 

At Pennsylvania Avenue in front of the White 
House. ^ 

Woman 

[Cries oti(.[ ^ “Resistance to tyranny is obedi- 
ence to God!” . 

Sound 

[Applmdie Garel of magistrate] 

, Leader 

Your Honor!- 

• 

Magistrate 

a » 

Yes, Madam. 

Le^^er 

<• 

. \\^atever the verdict of this court,, we shall 

continue our struggle until the grievance of 

American women is redressed. » .. 

♦ 

Magistrate 

** 0 “ • 

You deny that this is a case of unlawful 
assembly? 

Leai|P 

1 * 

1 most emphatically do.' The, Constitution 
says that Congress shall not in.- any way 
abridge the right of citizens-, peacefully to 
assemble and petition. 

Magistrate 

^ ■* • , . V 

M^ere are these' petitions that you wish tOj 
present? • # • 

V 

V . 

* . '[161] 

• . I” 


. • • • • 

■ ■ : ^ ... • 


Leader 


{Sarca^timlly.] Most of them were destro ed 
by the gentlemen who brought us here. T .at 
officer is holding the last one. 


Magistrate 

Leader 


f 

Magistrate 


% 

Saund 


That is a banner, madam, not a petition. • . 

I beg to differ,' ypur Eonor; a petition may be 
in any form whatsoever, verbal or WTitten. so 
long as it presents a grievance. In this case, 
each of us carried in the form of a banner, a 
petition setting forth the American woman’s 
right to votei’^ I request your Honor to dis- 
miss- us immediately. 

[Distu/^. . . He cgugh^'i. . .] The. . . the. . . 
trouble with this situation is that the court 
has not been given power to meet it. It is 
ver\'- very puzzling. 

\Laughter.] 


Woman s \ oice We ll come back again and again! 
Mwnr [Up and under.] 


Announcer Justfces well know that these women cannot 
be arrested for. petitioning, so they charged 
them with obstructing traffic, unlawful as- 
sembly, and disturbance on highways. More 
and mor««uffragettes use*this method all*i)ver 
America to bring their grievance dramatically 
before the eyes of the President and Congress. 
After militant '^onths, one night in August' 
1920, newsboys replace the f)etitioners. Now 
you can hear the cry! 

Newsboy \YeUi!^ ECTEA! . ‘ EXTRA! . 

. Last State J^tifi^ amendment. Woman 
' Suffrage passed read all about -it! Wo- 
man Suffrage passed! 
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Man- 

}h<ir 
Soc nd 
Voice 
1st Man 


2d Man 

» 

1st Man 

3d J(Ian 
» 

1st Voice 
2d Voice . 

V 

3d Voice 


4th Voice 


5th Voice 



Here, son . . . give me one-^f those . . 
well, by George, the w’omen final)\' did it! 

\Up . . . Crei^cendo . . . Fade out.] 

[Vokes^. . Street noisfi> . . »] 

And today on any street corner . 

. The Right of Petition can be exercised not 
-QCily in Congress, but in schools, unions, or 
anjrorganization with .the democratic 

t Wait a minute! Didn’t you read about them 
picketers being hauled off the street and their 
signs broken up? 

Yeah, but on what charge were they arrested? 
. Unlawful assembly! Bah! 

Yeah, that's a fake! Unlawful assembly! 
' They knew ^hey couldn’t arrest them on 
charges of unlawful petition, so they made an 
excuse and ^ 

But, how far does this’ Right of Petition 
extend? 

('an strikers exhibit banners on the streets 
demanding better wages? 

- Can men assemble peacefully and hold ban- 
ners aloft proclaiming their dislike of com- 
munism, fascisiji, or any other political or 
social group? 

Should petitioners be‘ arrested on the cha^ge 
of '.unlawful assembly if the real reason they 
are being arreted is because of what their 
banners say? ^ 

* * 

ShouM. citizens use the Right of Petition to 
protest decisions of the Supreme Court? 
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1st Voice 


2d Voice 
3d X^^oice 

Music ^ 
Announcer 


Music 


Should citizens claim the Right of Petitio , to 
demand peace while the Nation is at wa or 
to insist that the Nation be kept out of v ar? 

Is it a proper use of petition to demand a lew 
form of government^ 

These are some of the problems confrontin.e us 
today. Let us discuss them ^ wherever .ind 
whenever we can, to keep alive the freedom 
given us by our Bill of Rights! 

\Up and otU.] 

Struggle for Fr^dom never ends! Ground 
that iS^lost must be regained! Each 'genora- 
tion must rewin its rights! Eternal vigilance 
is still the price of liberty! Let us strive on, 
to the end that our children's children may 
always know the glorious fulfillment of that 
noblest cry known to man— “Let Freedom 
Ring!” / 

\Closmg theme . . . Fade under arid ouL] 

Note:,No individual production notes are proxided 
lor this script, since no unusual difficulties appear. 
Refer to the general notes printed on page 375. 


LESSON AIDS 


Runnymede again! * Like so many other of our rights, we find the 
righ ’ to petition springs from Magna Charta. One copy of^ this old 
. document still remains in the British Museum, injured by age and 
fire, but with the Royal Seal still hanging from the brown, shriveled 
parchment. The right to petition is one of the earliest as it is one.of 
our broadest rights. Men could petition before- they could vote. 
Our own famous first amendment to the Constitution groups -three 
of our greatest rights closely together; . . . “Congress shall make 
no law . . . abridging- the freedom of speech . . or the-*right of 

the people peaceably to assemble ... or to petition the government 
for a redress of grievances,” 

"A redress of grievances!” Perhaps ncrphrase^in all our rights 
has been oftener repeated and no action oftener invoked. We all 
have grievances. Grievances against a person, a law, a condition; 
grievances against taxation, against city ordinances, against employ- 
ers; against officials of city, .State, or Nation. How may we get 
‘.‘redress’*? We u^ our three great rights and come together in free 
assembly, speak our minds, and then petition some authority for a 
redress of our particular grievance.** 

All this seems comparatively easy and simple. Yet such is far 
from the case. The term "petition” is one of the most elastic terms 
! in the Constitution. It stretches over many forms of activities, and 
always there are attempts to stretch it still further. Do you think 
that the right to petition cov’ers (1) the signing of a statement asking 
for a "redress” of someiocal nuisance? (2) The picketing of ^ store 
or mill? (3) Strikers exhibiting banners in the streets demanding 
better wages? (4) Groups of men and women marching on Wash- 
ington in order to get their demands? . . . etc., etc^ 

Perhaps you can list other ways in which the term “petition” has 
been used as a blanket term to cover what is being done by groups of 
people in the name of this ancient right of petition. • 


I. Activities 


1.. Class reports on special phases of the life of John Quincy Adams: 

(а) His early, training. 

(б) As diplomat. ' . . • . . 

(c) As Secretary of State. 

(d) As President pf the United States. (CF. The Adams Family, 

by James Truslow Adams.) 

(e) PiB Congressman frcttj^iMassachusetts. 

(f) Excerpts from his u|pl»resting diary. 
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2. Read and report to class the long story of The Gag 

3. Report on the Initiative and the Referendum by two student .. 

^ II. Discussion and Debate 

. 1. Contrast these two points of view in regard to petition: 

(а) A petition is “nothing less than the entering^edge 6f rebell tn.' 

(б) Petition is “the birthright of the subject.” 

2. The 7 bishops were sent to the tower because the Lord Cham 'llor 
declared their petition to be “treason.” (See script.) Wa^ the 
petition, in your opinion, treasonable? 

, 3. “A petition may be in any form whatsoeicer so Jo^ as it pre.'.enis 
a grievance.” (See script.) Do you agree? 

4. How far does this right of petition extend? 

^ (a) Banners on display? 

(6) The march to Washington by Coxey’s army in 1894? 

(c) Strikers exhibiting banners on the streets before mills, demand- 

, ^ ing better wages and shorter hours? 

(d) ^ parade in favor of some form of government other than our 
own? / 

(c) The “Bonus March” on Washington? 

if) Letters and telegrams to Congressmen for or against a Bill') 
(g) Spftcial lobby groups whose purpose is to “put pressure” on 
Congress, for or against proposed measures? 

5. £)ebate: (a) Reisolved, That the methods employed by the suffra- 
gettes in picketing the White House were justifiable..^ 

(6) Resolved, That e\'ery State should adopt the Initiative and 
the Referendum. 

III. Watch the Spot! 

1. “Resistance to tyranny is obedience to God.” 

♦ 2. “I contend that all petitions should be received whether I 

with them orfiot, whether they come from the highest or wealthie.st 
• ' individuals in the land, or whether they come from the lowliest or 
poorest in character. The right of petition belongs to all." 

• J. Q. Adams. 
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MUSIC PRODUCTION NOTES 


Com used [orchestrations, unless specified). 

1 L‘ Freedom Ring, theme by Rudolf Schramm (Remick Music Corporation, 
Cockefellei* Center, New York City). 

2. B" ‘tlier 4 l^ove, P. PsK4, by Grau (M. yVitmark & Sons). 

3. Impatience, C. E. 38, by Kriens (Harms, Inc., New York Cityi. 

4. America, contained in National Melodies (Carl Fischer, New York City). 

5. Yearning, P. P. 50, by Ylrau (M. Witmark & Sons). 

6. The Derelict, P. P. 16, by Trinkhaus (M. Witmark & Sons). 

7. Umt There, by Cohan. 

Tlie Battle Hymn of the Republic, Any copy containing words will do, as 
this should be sung by the women actof's, melody only, 

9. The Get-Away, C. E. 30, by Suesse (Harms, Inc.). 


I 


How to use them [C-1 means composition i, etc,). 


Pages 141 , 142 

Page 143 

Page i44 

Page 147 
Pa^ 148 
Page 149^ 

Page 150 

Page 151 

Page 1 52 


Page 1 53 

Page 1 53 
Page 155 


Page 156 


$ 

Page 157 
Page 1 58 
Pa^ge 161 ^ 

Page 1 62 

I .. 


Page 163 
Page 164 


Use theme 1 as directed in general music luitts, at end of 
scripts. 

P|ay C 2 from the beginning underneath the announcer’s 
speech and out. 

Play C 3 from the beginning; go under the announcer’s^ 
speech and fade at end of that speech. 

Play sarhg as page 144. 

End of former music cue. 

Play C-3 starting at two, go under for one speech. 

Play C ^ at four, going under the announcer’s speech and out 
at next music cue on page 151. 

Play C-3 starting at five, going under the announcer’s speech 
and finishing on page 152. 

Play C-4 with the beginning of the clerk’s speech: “When in 
the course of human events . \ and continue until he 
says “Pursuit of happiness.’’ 

Play C 1 theme, starting at measure 9 and continue under 
speech, up and out on music cue in middle of page. 

Play C 5 starting at four measures before letter B and fade. 

Play C 6 starting at D; fade under speeches of first voice and 
second voice; fade at the end of that speech. 

Play C 6 starting two measures before* Coda and including 
the first note in the Coda ending on next music cue on 
same page. 

Play C 7 the last eight baiG^he refrain. 

Treat as described above uriOTT C~8. 

Play C-9, four measures .before the tempo primo. 

Play C“9 starting ai the fifteenth measure after the cantabile. 
Continue under the announcer’s speech until the end where 
he says: “Now you could hear the cry.” 

Play C-9, the last four measures. 

Start theme and continue until end as directed.' / . 
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LET FREEDOM RING! 


Thi' program is a product of the United Stalf^s Department of the Interior, Office of 
Edm ition, Washington, D.C. The script remains the }yroperti/ of the Government 
and must not be sponsored commercially. It may be duplicated for any educational 
purpose withoirt further permission. 

. ^ 

30-MINUTK SCRIPT 

1_1 A ' 

4 - 


Script 7 


FREEDOM OJ' ASSEMBLY 

J » 


[ Footnotes on page 1 93 ] 


CAST 


Announcer , 

Voices ' 

Pliny 

Tacitus. ' ' * 

Chief 

William the Conqueror 
Three Lords 
Earl of Sudbury 


King Richard <Boy) 
John Bunyan 
Constance 
Judge 

Lord North 
Lord Germain 
Sedgwick 
Gerry 


Bessie 

Captain Beatty 
Roger Baldwin 
Two Officers 
S.Jrikers, 

Rustics, 

Disbanded soldiers, 
Men On street, etc. 


Mi^sic 


Announce® 


[Patriotic fanfare ... Roll of drums . . . Built 
up to — 1 

[Three stroked of great bell.] , .. 

[Dramatically] Let Freedom Ring! ' 


Music [Chorus and orchestra in special song dedicated 

to radio idea of program with sound of sonorous 
hell worked into orchestration.] 

' ” [Attriumphantfinishof sound— Orchestra segues 

into soft background music for anrwuncer, bell 
moHf still softly heard.] 
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Announcer 

1 

0 

\Over.] Once only kings had the rights : ou 
enjoy today ! Democracy wi’ested these rig itj. 
from kings and gave them to you! Th-se 
rights are now- a part of the law of the la id. 
Celebrating this 150th anniversary of < ur 
Constitution, , . . Qhe local group) and the , . . 

• Uocfial radio station) present the ageless sti ry 
of man’s unending struggle for Freedom! To- 
night we consider another of our blood-bouylit 
Bill of Rights The Right of Assembly! The 
right to meet together for a free exchange of 
ideas! 

Voice 

This story of assembly is the story of the 
struggle of the common people to meet to . 
talk— to be heard ! 

Music 

\Up and out.] 

1st Voice 

1 

Wlien-and where the Story of Right oh 

Assembly, begin! | 

2d Voice 

In the German forests ! First Century A. D. 

3d Voice 

V 

Tacitus, the Roman historian, returns to 
Rome from a long visit among the tribes 
beyond the Rhine. He enters one of the 
great baths. 

Sou^ 

[Murmur of voices and splash of wdter.] 

Pliny ‘ 

« 

[Groaning.] Ugh! Ugh! Rub more gently, 

slave. Ugh! Ugh! Your hands are like 
cudgels! Ugh! Ugh! 

Tacitus ’ 
♦ 

% 

[Fading iji,] Why it’s my old friend Pliny— ' 
still striving to take off at the baths the 
pounds you put on at the banquet, eh? 

PlinV 

[Amazed.] Cornelius Tacitus, by all the gods! * 
Back from your barbarians after 4 years! 

Tacitus 

I wish Rome were as barbarous in some way! 

^ 

[170] 



Pl:ny 

All. 

Pliny 

All 

Tacitus 

All 

Tacitus 


ERIC 


Sound 

Chief 


Sound 
1st Man ^ 

Tacitus 




{Calling.] Master of the bath ! Senda^laye 
with strong arms to ^et the burrs out of this 
traveler’s hi(^! 

{Laughter and ad lib.] 

TacittlfMiere is going to tell us about the tribes 
with the faces of men and the bodies *Df wild' 
beasts ! 

]Ad lib.\ Yes, ha! ha! Tell us, Tacitus! 

The baibarrans 1 saw in their assemblies 
looked neither like beasts noi* slaves, but as 
though every man were a king. 

]Ad lib.] {Amazed.] How could that be? 

Let me tell you of one meeting I attended in’ 
the -German forest. A herald blew a ram's 
horn. The people sat on the ground in*a 
great circle, armed with their^ Ravelins. {Be- 
ginning to Jade.] One of tl^^ leaders was 
addressing them — - 

[Blowinfof horn.] 

[Fading in.] ,Saxons! The new moon has 
called you together under the meeting oak. 
We have many things to talk of; but first we 
have a stranger here. His name is Tacitus. 
He comes from Rome. Shall he remain while 
\\e discuss the ^ffairs of Ifhe tribe? , * 

[Murmur of n 

[Calling. [ Has the stranger come to buy 
hides of us? Has he comeTo sell us cloth? 
Why has he cpme? , 

I have come among you,* Saxons, as a friend, 
to study your customs. 
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Are our Customs different from those of y- ur 
country? * \ 

If our people all gathered to talk together 1 ke 
this in the Campus Marti us, they would be 
ridden down bv the chariots of th'e rulers. 

• 9 

•We. choose our own rulers here in the fon st. 
The strongest and the bravest are our chi'fs 
because they can serve us best. 

But ‘have you no rich and poor, no high and ’ 
low? 

You could not tell master from servant among 
us, Tacitus. They lie together among the 
same cattle on the same ground. They eat 
the sam^food. They have equal voice in 
this assembly ! ‘ 

Let me stay and listen to you! 

How say you Saxons? Shall the stranger 
stay?^ 

\Clashimg of metal. ] 

Wha^ 3tes *it mean when they clash their . 
^^elins together? 

They vote their approval in that way. 

A 

What do they do to show that they do not 
approve? . 

A 

You shall see, stranger. I To assembly.] . The . 
first matter we must talk together about^is 
food. Is it true that the deer grow scrace? 

Every year I must .go farther north fou the kill! 

« 

Yes, the wild boar and the other game were 

more plentiful in our fathers’ day. 

% 

' What shall we do- about this, Saxons? 
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I have Heard of an island called Bi-itain to 
the north across short water. ^ A traveler 
told us of it around the campfire. He crossed 
in a skin boat. He said there were forests 
there and rich fields and fat deer. ■ " ' 

\ScornJidly calling.] I suppose the people of 
Britain w6uld like us to come to share their 
deer with tliem? 

[Laughle^.] 

Is it your will that we leave our homes and 
go to this island, Saxons? ^ 

\Murniur rage.] No-o-o. ‘ No*o-o. 

Then shall we send a band of men to learn 
more ab^out the island? 

[Clash of metal. 1 

We Romans call you ybarban^^. But tbis^ 
forest assembly shafnes"rTn^ I have been 
among free rne^Qtoday.. I shall go back to 
Rome and tell them I have seen men happy 
without possessions 'iFadjng] .and well gov^ 
erned without rulers. . ' 

[Up and UTider.] . . - 

* In the first centuries of the Christian era, free 
men— Angles and Saxons -move in open boats 
across the English Channel, carrying few pos- 
sessions, but a proud heritage of rights.. • 

Assembly is still their most cherished, rightj 

* Centuries puss! Kings and nobles ' separate 

themselves from the mas^ with coming 
(if agricultural w^lth, but the comnibn people 
themsejves cling* toTtheir old right to meet 
and taik in this new land. “ ■ ' --- 
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Forward a thousand years! The Humi ed 
Moot, an assembly of the heads of 100 famil 
carries on the traditions of the German fon st; 
William the C onqueror discusses this Hund: ed 
Moot with his lords. 

I have divided the land amongst you. You 
can wield the high justice and the low. 
What more do you want, my lords? 

Sire, what of these plaguey meetings of the 
people they call the Hundred Moots? 

Aye, these rustics have given up their lands, 
their services, and their Arsons to us in 
return for our protection, but - interfere with 
their meetings and their clamor is heard 
throughout the realm ! . 

. Shall we destroy their Hundred Moots by 
force, Sire? 

I Thoughtfulli/. ] I have given the matter much 
^ thought, my barons. The right of meeting 
together is thejr most ancient right and the 
last they will give up. As long as they cling 
to it so passionately it would be wiser [Fade] 
to leave it alone. 

[Transition up and under.] 

The feudal system is to grind down the spirit 
and pride of the common man for centuries. 
But at its heights of power and depths of 
infamy, men keep their self-respect through 
their right of assembly! 

It takes six serfs to equal one freeman's vote 
in the Hundred Moot, still even a serf has the 
right to speak and be'heard. 
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But if their meetings are stripped of power, 
what use is this right of assembly to them? 

Men must meet together before there can be 
change or progress. Authority may be held 
by the few, but the masses have the terrible 
strength of numbers. And '^^en their wrongs 
are great enough, they can ^mpel authority 
to listen. 

June 1381. In a thousand local meetings in 
market place and farmyard the people of 
England talk over their increasing oppressions. 

Is it fair, I ask you, for a farmer to pay the 
same poll tax as a lord? 

Preacher John Ball says one man’s as good as 
another! I say us serfs ought to be free 

If we guild workers can’t sell our goods in the 
towns, we’ll starve. We want free trade! . 

[Calling.] Free trade! Equality! Fair taxes! 

When assemblies are .ignored the citizens^ 
sometimes tum fro'm talk to action. ^ 

[Clank of iron and tramping of feet.] 

[Calling.] Feet marching on every highway 
in>to London town! Wat Tyler and. his 
Sussex farmers carrying rusty scythes! 

[Feet tramping. 1 ^ 

Men of the English assemblies marching at* 
last! Jack Straw and his Kentish Craftsmen 
armed with clubs! 

[Tramping of feet growing louder.] 

r 

Sixty thousand Englishmen with the habit of 
assembling to discus their problems! Sixty 
thousand Englishmen who will be heard! 


ERIC 


2d Voice Fourteen -year-old King Richard the II nd 
his nobles are rowed on the royal barge d( ,\ti 
the Thames to meet them. 

Sound [Splash of oars.] 

Sound [Distant growl of voices far off'' 7 nike.] 

Earl of Sudbury There are the wretches ! What misera ; )le 
creatures— why didn’t Your Majesty order 
out the soldiers to cut them down? Not < oie 
in twenty is armed. 

Richard [Boyish voice.] The wind blows their voices 
toward us! 

Earl [Sniffing.] The wind blows— smells as well os 

sounds. 

’ [With exclamation of disgust.] Pah! Hand 
me my scent bottle, varlet! 

Voice [Coming uy a little but still distant.] Hail, 

King Richard! 

Rjchard Do I have to go ashore among them? 

Earl (eitainly not, my lord! You might caU*h 

the plague! Speak to them from the water. 

Sound [Splash of oars.] 

Richard [Calling.] What do* you wish for? Your 

king would hear what y(?u have come to say! 

Voice [In distance.] We beg you to land, sire -then 

we can tell you more at our ease what are our 
wants! 

i 

Richard [Aside.] What shall I say to them, now? 

Earl [Aside.] I’ll settle them, Your Majesty! 

[Calling.] Gentlemen, you are not properly 
dressed nor in a fit conition for the King to 
9 talk with you! 
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[Ad lib.] [Displeasure ajid disappointment.] 

[Aside to rowers.] Row us back to London, 
* oarsmen! [Scornfully.] ' You’d think,. to hear 
those sweaty wretches, they were the rulers, 
not the King! ’ 

% 

' [As transition.] ^ 

The next day King Richard rides to rrieet his 
people al Mile End. 

' The King grants everything that is asked of 
him, through their leader, Wat Tyler. But 
they have relied too easily upon the faith of 
kings! Only a few days later Wat Tyler is 
killed by the Mayor of London. The liberties 
granted the people are fevoked! 

Y et this greatest assembly that England had 
ever known does not entirely fhil! Parlia- 
ment has been impressed by the sheer 
numbers of the popular gathering, and within 
a short time many of’ the reforms asked for 
ape quietly put into the laws, and the power of 
their oppressors thereby limited. 

[Up and out.] 

Tyler’s march on London has taught author- 
ity the power of popular gatherings. There- 
. after kings and ministers try to check by law 
the traditional right of the English people to 
meet. 

F orward 300 years ! One of these checks is the 
Conventicle Act. This act, to prevent any 
preaching except within the Established 
Chinch, forbids more than five people to meet 
in any place to discuss religion. 
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I Softly under next speech. ] 

November 1660. John Bunyan defies the 
Conventicle Act, claiming the Right of \s- 
.sembly. In a little farmhouse the dissen ing 
preacher speaks tp a meeting of his follow ts. 

[Knocking.] 

' I 

[.Small crowd murmuring as if praying. ] 

[English rustic accent.] It be the constable. 
Preacher Bunyan. 

LjCt the constable in ! 

[Door opens.] 

[ Slop abruptly. ] 

% 

What do you want of this meeting, my good 
man? 

It bean’t none o' rpy doin’. Mister Bunyan.. 
But I do believe you're the pig-headedest man 
on the face o’ God’s yearth, I do. You’ve 
been warned agin this law-breakin’ time 
and again. 

The Converticle Act itself is unlawful. For it 
denies us free assembly, which is the ancient 
right of every Englishman. 

Be that as it may. Mister Bunyan, I’m iHif 
ere to argufy what my betters decide. I’m 
'ere to arrest ye, unless ye stop this meeting 
immejit, instanter and-er-right ndw. 

[Ad lib.] Perhaps we’d better go! They’ll . 
arrest you, preacher! 

No, I will ’ not stir, neither will I have the 
meeting dismissed for this. Let us not be 
daunted. To preach God’s word is so good a ’ 
work we shall^be well rewarded even if we ' 
suffer for it! 
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Well, then, there's naught for’t but to lock 
ye up. Mister Bunyan, though it [Fade] 
goes agin the grain to do it, Zur! 

[Up and under.] 

John Bunyan, laborer of the town of Bedford 
is charged with “Devilishly abstaining from 
coming to church to hear divine worship, and 
for being a common upholder of several un- 
lawful meetings to the great disturbance of 
the good subjects of the king and contrary 
to the laws.” ’ 

[Rapping.] What say you, John Bunyan? 

If it be a sin to meet together to see the face 
of God, I shall be a sinner for so long as I can 
continue. 

. What were the people doing at the meeting 

held by -this raan. Constable? Were they- 

armed? Were they talking sedition? 

♦ 

Oh, no, if it please your ludship — quite the 
contrary. Mister Bunyan be the most peace- 
able pervars^ man in the wurrld. 

Was any overt act committed? 

[Shocked.] Oh, no, your ludship, nothin' like 
that! 

The object of our meeting, your honor, was to 
do each other as much good as we could, 
according to our lights, and not to disturb 
the peace of nations! 

How can you prove that you have .any right 
io preach? 

The Apostle Peter gave me the right when he 
said, “As every man hath received his gift, so 
let him minister the same.” 
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By profession you are a tinker, are you lot, 
John Bunyan? 


Yes, my lord. 

Have you considered that perhaps your g^ft 
which the Apostle meant you to - minuter 
rhight be mending kettles? 

\lAughter adlib.] 

Nevertheless, if I were out of prison today, I 
would preach the Gospel again tomorrow, by 
the help of God. 

[Up and under.] 

F or nearly 12 years J ohn Bunyan suffers volun- 
tary imprisonment rather than yield his rights 
to meet with his fellowmen where he chose. 
Released at last he persists in his irregular 
preaching. In 1675, a middle-aged man in a 
carter’s smock with a whip under his arm stands 
haranguing a crowd from a farm c^rt ... 

Let the vilest of sinners take hope! My sins 
would break the heart of God— I could not 
forbear to ring the church bells in my parish, 

' nor play tipcat on the green, but 

[Cracked, old Trim's iwce.] ’ , Lud save us if 
'tain’t Mister Bunyan a-preachin’ yet! Hain’t 
ye got any marcy, John Bunyan, makin’ me 
all this trouble? 

Why, i^my old friend, the Constable! 

I was a hale, hearty man when I first arrested 
ye. Now I’m an old man and still at it. 
You’ve been my life work, John Bunyan! 
Come now, disperse peaceable an’ we’ll call 
it square this time. You don’t want to go back 
' .to jail, now do 'ee? 
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Jail is more homelike than any other place to 
me, Constable! 


(C racked voice, resignedly. ] Come along then, 
John BuHyan, consam ye for the pig-headed- 
est, muleishist, fightin’est man ever I seen in 
my bom days, bless ye! 

[Up and out.] 

» 

While John Bunyan is stmggling single- 
handed to. keep the ancient English right of 
assembly alive on one side of the Atlantic, 
little bands of colonists are repeating the expe- 
riences of their- Saxon ancestors in the forests 
of New England. 

The colonists, far from laws and parliaments 
and people of noble birth, Wther in little 
clearings in the forest to discu^ their common 
problems of life. 

This produces an independence Iwhich English 
citizens have not known for c^turies. The 
town meetings of colonial Arperica are little 
republics. 


Liberty marches forward with the town meet- 
ings of New England! 

* 


After more than a century the growing tension 
between the Crown and the American colonies 
at last attracts the eyes of Parliament to the 
town meetings. Lord North, the Prime Minis- 
ter, introduces a bill for better regulating the 
Government of the Province of Massachusetts 
Bay. 

This Province is now in so fc«*lorn a situation 
that no governor can act! , ^ 
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Peer, The town of Boston ought ^ be kno< ced 

about the colonists' ^rs! You will n< ver 
meet with t>bedience until you have de- 
stroyed that nest of locusts! 

Sound . [Corijused applause.] , • 

Sound [Gavel rapping.] 

Lord Chancellor Order iir the House! ’ 

2d Peer [Aside.] All the same, Venn is right. That 
fellow Sam Adams is making a laughing stock 
of Parliament! 

3d Peer ^We blockade the Port of Boston to starve 
them out for their disgraceful Tea Party 
and all the other colonists send these Boston 
' rebels flocks, of sheep and resolutions of 
sympathy. " " 

Sound . [Confused applause.] 

Sound [Rapping of gavel.] 

Lord Chancellor My lords! Quiet!- Lord North has not 
finished speaking! " 

Lord North The mode of selecting, jifrors must be changed. 

But above all, the town meetings must be 
stopped. They encourage each other by these ' 
meetings to action they would not dream of 
as individuals. 

Lord Germain My Lord.Chancellor. 

Lord Chancellor Lord Germain. 

I^RD Germain I cannot think that the noble lords will 
do a better thing for the authority of England 
than to put an end to these meetings of the 
tumultous rabble. I would not have men of a 
mercantile cast every day collecting them- 
selves together ancMdebating about political 
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matters, which they do not understand. I 
would have them follow their occupations as 
merchants and noC.cofisider themselves minis- 
ters of their country. > 

[Cheering . . . Ad Lib.] He’s right! That’s 
so! ' . ■ . < 

[Up and out.] ^ 

The Regulating Act is received in Boston. 
The answer is uprisings and defiance! 

It is no chance that this effort to suppress the 
town- meeting is quickly followed by that 
spontaneous outburst of free men seeking 
their ancient rights which history has called 
the American Revolution. 

But new 'authority inherits old tyrannies, 
^he last shot is. hardly -fired at Yorktown 
before the government of Massachusetts turns 
a deaf ear to the meetings of disbanded sol^ 
diers. 

The right of assembly* is the rigjit of men hot 
only to meet and talj: but to be heard! 

Captain Danieh Shays, courageous ex-officer, 
is deterfifiined that the peopfe who have fought 
for their rights shall not be deprived of them. 
When repeated meetings to protest against 
heavy taxes, shortage of currency, and legal- 
ized injustice fail to bring authority to the 
aid of the people, Shays leads the people to 
authority. 

[Tramp of feet.] 

[Above tramp of feet.] I never dreamed Td be 
shoulderin’ my old musket so soon. 

.. . n 
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2d Man Looks like the only way you can get any 
to listen to yer is to burn gunpowder, 

‘3d Man I’he jlieneral .Court h*as forgotten the i*i. hts 
they told us. we were fighting for.- 

4th Man What I say is, what’s the goocf of our rigl to 
meet and talk if the govemrnent won’t lis: m? 

5th Man I get back from 4 years in hell and fir.' I a 
mortage foreclosure posted oruny farm. 

Sound r [Tramping of feet.] 

1st Man Cap'n Shays took us to Springfield, and we 
sat for three mortal days quiet ^ all get-out 
in front of the courthouse. 

2d Man [Tittering.] Skeered the judges away, Init 
the foreclosure notice is still oh my gatepost! 

Sound * 1 T ramping feet. 1 

* l^T Voice History repeats it^f! Like Wat Tyler, 

Captain Shays leads the people to meet their 
• rulers. Farmers from Northampton, shop- 
keepers from Concord, mechanics from Wor- 
■9 cester, all marching in protest against ih- 
-* ' '• difference, injusticl, greed ! 

2d Voice A* ffew shots scatter them. Shays’ Rebellion 
is over-^but not forgotten, The new gov- 
ernment has received a lesson in the power of 
• the people in just and peaceful assembly and 
what may eome of it if such an assembly is 
ignored. The leaders of the rebellion escape 
final punishment. ^ Daniel Shays is even given 
his pension ,^as an ex-officer, and the wrongs 
which nerved the common men to rebel are 1 
soon righted. i 

' [Vp and under.] ... * 
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The First Congress discusses the proposed 
Bill of Rights! - 

[Rapj)ing of gavel]. 

Mr. Sedgwick of Massachusetts has the floor. 

Mr. 'Speaker, Members of the Congress of the 
United States. It wtfl make us seem ridicu- 
lous according to rny view, to specify the right 
of assembly which eveiV man 'takes for 
granted. Where shall we stop enumerating 
our liberties? Shall we incorporate in the 
law of the land the right of a man to wear a 
hat when he pleases, to go to bed when he 
pleases, to get up when he pleads? 

[Laughter.] Ha! ha! 

We don't want an^ more Shays’ Rebellions! 

Mr. Speaker. 

Mr. Gerry of Massachusetts. 

Our -recent painful experience with the right 
of a^wnbly in Shays’ Rebellion proves, to my 
mind, that the Govemrrient must be more re- 
sponsive to the will of the people. ' It will 
remind our leaders of their duty to popular 
- assemblies, if right of assembly is incor- 
porated into the Bill of Rights. 

[Up and (Mt.] 

-The Right of Assembly biecomes a part of the 
Constitution! ^ ^ 

But changes in living bring changes to men’s 
assemblies.*^ And with -the increasing com- 
plexities oT industri^ and city life, authority 
. sees the need of further checks on meetings 
which may easily betiome mobs. 
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The charge of .unlawful assembly bec< nes 
more and more an excuse for breaking, up 
meetings held for unpopular causes., P( iice 
power, state and municipal regulations, tnd 
street ordinances often exercise the tyra my 
over popular meeting which central autho ity 
hesitates to enforce. 

In England the Salvation Army Case estab- 
lishes a valuable precedent for peace:, ble 
assembly. 

[Clink of glasses and laughter.] 

Five ales! You boys must be getting primed 
for another set-to with the Salvationists! • 

You're bloomin’ right, Bessie, if those gospel 
shouters stick their noses houtside their «11 
tonight they’ll wish they ’adn’t! 

[Laughter.] Salvation Army, me eye! We’ll 
h 'organize an army of our own! 

[Calling.] We’ll call ourselves the Skeleton 
Army— 'ow’s that? 

[Ad lib.] Ha! ha| 

The Skeleton Army will give ’em sermons in 
stones— 'ow about it, boys? 

[Laughter .] Roight you are, Bert! 

Now, you coves oughtn’t be 'ard oh ’em. 
They mean well. 

Aw, 00 wants to be called sinners? 

I 'ear the polyce have warned ’em not to ’old 
any more of their blasted meetings in the 
streets. They’re probably scared. 

[Distance muffled drum and comet and casianet 
playing Salvation Army tune.] 
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[Laugh hig.\ ere they come now! They don’t 
sound very scared, if you h’ask me! 

[Ad hb.]. Rush ’em! . Follow me, boys! 


^omid \MiLsic coming up more clearly.] , ' 

Capt. Beatty FYiends! Fellow sinners! Brothers! 
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Bahh! 

Watch me ’it the drum with this stone, boys! 
[Crash . . . Mob roars approval. [ 

[Stop abruptly.] 

Constable 

Now, now, what’s all this? Let me through, 
^neighbors. ^ 

3d Man 

H’t’s the constable! 'e’ll read the riot act to 
’em! 

Constable 

% 

Capt'n Beatty, didn’t I warn you not to try 
’olding your meetings on the, street again?- 
H'all this stone throwin’ mykes trouble. 

Beatty 

Yes, Constable, but we’re not the ones that 
are making a disturbance. 

Man 

[Calling.] Yes, you are! ''Your sfngin’ dis- 
turbs our drinkin’! ^ 

1st Voice 

Captain Beatty carries his right to peaceable 
assembly to the high court which gives this 
decision: 

2d Voice 

“So far as ^e Salvation Army is concerned, 
there was nothing in their conduct that was 
either tumultuous or against the peace. The 
evidence in the case shows that the distur- 
bances were caused by other people antago- 
nistic to them. A man cannot be convicted 
for doing a lawful ^ct merely because he knows 
that his doing it may cause mother* to do an 
unlawful act.’’ 
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T^is decision is a step forward in the stru; de 
for man’s right of assembly. 

Yet the police power of the States and c< n- 
munities even today remains the grea' *st 
government ' threat to the right to h 'Id 
meetings. 

[Up and under.] 

/ 

•Therightbf the people. peaceably toassembl- ■ is 
the most challenged of our civil rights today! 

Minorities, upholders of unpopular causes, 
new religions, and hated political groups must 
still struggle for their right to assemble. * 

On almost any street comer we may overhear 
present-day citizens talking of some denial 
of this right. [Fading.] 


i 


[Murmur of crowd.] 

They called that meeting unlawful assembly, 
but we weren't stirring up trouble! 

Can’t people get together and talk about how 
the government ought to be rtfD and even get 
excited about it, without danger to the public? 
I ask you! 

Even if we buy a hall, the authorities would 
say it’s unsafe under a fire ordinance! So what 
right of assembly have we got? 

[Murmur of assent from crouxi.] 

[Militant up and out.] _ 

It is not Congr^Twliii^ denies^dfej^^ their 
right of assembly today, but local auSiority 
using the police ^wer of traffic control,. fire 
laws, health restrictions, building ordinances, 
and the old reliable Riot Act. ^ 

p 

K 
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Paterson. N. J., silk workers strike! The 
Chief of Police notifies strikers they can hold no 
more meetings in their own hall. The strikers 
send a delegation to the offices of tlJe American 
Civil Liberties Union to ask for advice on their 
constitutional rights. Based on newspaper 
reports, some such scene as this occurs: 

Director Baldwin of the American Civil 
Liberties Union, accompanies them to their 
hall and discovers a policeman posted before 
the padlocked door. 

Can’t come in here, buddy! 

1 

Why can’t I come in, officer? I understand 
this hall is the private property of the Asso- 
ciated Silk Workers’ Union. 

Sorry, sir^but we got orders that the strikers 
can’t hold any meetings! 

I suppose yPu’ve heard of the Constitu^on, 
officer? v 

\ 

It’s our business to preserve order- let other 
people look after the Constitution. 

All right! riMook after the Constitution! | T o 
crowd.] Come on, boys! We’re going to City 
Hall Plaza to hold a meeting. No permit is 
required for that. But remember —no threats, 
no violence. We’ll prove what*our rights are! 

[Cfowdr'cheering . . . Police sirens in distance 
crtming up.] 

Forty policemen attend the meeting, which is 
entirely orderly. The director of the Civil 
Liberties Union makes a speech. But when one 
of the strike leaders follows hipi, he is immedi- ' 
ately arrested, and taken to the police -station. 
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Sound 
Officer- 
2d Officer 
Officer 

2d Officer 
Officer 
2d Officer 

Officer 

2d Officer 

Striker 
2d Officer 
Sound 
Baldwin 

2d Officer 
Baldwin 

2d Officer 

Baldwin 


i 

[Sirens.] 

Here, sir, is one of those striking silk worj ^rs. 
What's the charge, cer? 

[Puzzled.] Well .. . . they was holding a 
meetin' and I just run him in. 

Inciting to riot, eh? 

Well, I dunno as I'd say that exactly. • 

Sticks or stones thrown? Any fighting? Any 
incendiary language? 

Well, they was quiet enough -still, they 
might have got to throwing things if I'd left 
'em be. 

Well, we've got to have a charge. We'll make 
it unlawful assembly! Guess that’ll hold ’em. 

Why was it unlawful? No permit was needed. 

•Tell that to the judge. Take him in. Officer. 

[Door opens.] 

Good ev^ing. I've come to find out" why I 
wasn’t arrested' as well as this man Butter- 
worth here. 

You? Who are you? ^ 

I’m the man who called this meeting! And I 
called it for one purpose, and one purpose 
only to test the right to peaceful assembly. 

[Unhappily.] Aw, now,, be reasonable, sir. 
Nobody’s making any complaint against you. 
You aren’t looking for trouble, are you? 

[Forcefully. ] Yes, I am !. I’m going to carry the 
case to the highestcourt in tJic land, if necessary! 

[Up and oiU.] 
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1st Voice 

2d \’oice 

3d \ oice 
4th Voice 

5th Voice 
Hughes ' 


Music 


The sentence for the Civil Liberties Union 
Director wasx^ix months in jail. The highest 
court in New Jersey reversed the conviction 
and upheld the right of strikers to peaceable 
assemoly. 

Labor a^mblies may be broken up. but 
surely nobody today protests the right of 
political assembly? 

No? What about the De Jonge C’ase in 
Oregon, only a few years ago? ' 

Posters announce a meeting of the Com- 
munist Party to protest against illegal raids 
on workers’ homes and halls. Dirk De Jonge 
and others conduct an orderly meeting. In 
the middle of the discussion police break in 
and arrest the speakers. 

The case goes to the Supreme Court of the 
United States. In 1937 Chief Justice Hughes • 
reads this decision of the Court: 

[Reading,] “Consistently with the Federal 
Constitution peaceable assembly for lawful 
discussion cannot be made a crime. . . Those 
who assist in the conduct of such meetings 
cannot be branded as criminals on that 
score. . .. . The greater the importance of 
safeguarding the communityTrom incitements 
to the overthrow of our institutions by force 
and violence, the more imperative is the need 
to preserve the constitutional rights of free 
speech, free press, and free assembly ... to 
the end . . . that changes, if desired, may 
be obtained by peaceful means. Therein 
lies the security of the Republic, the very S ’ 
foundation of Constitutional Government.” 

. [Up and (rut.] • ' 
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1st Voice 

2d Voice 

3d Voice 
4th Voice 

w 

5th Voice 

1st Voice 

2d Voice 
Announcer- 


Assemblies of half a dozen differing politi al 
parties! 

<•* - 

Assemblies for the promotion of causes, ide s. 
new theories of religion, charities. 

» r 

Labor assemblies, professional assemblies. 

All these groups with their contradictor}^ be- 
liefs, differing aims, opposing attitudes a id 
approaches, all claiming the ancient right of 
meeting together to talk and discuss and plan 
‘ as their ancestors did in the German forests, 
all raising questions vitaito' society. 

Who is to say whether an assembly is unlawf ul 
or not? What remedy has a citizen for being 
deprived of his'right of assembly? Should t he 
state provide meeting places for minorities 
and unpopular ca\j^? Should our schools 
' be open to discussion groups? 

Assembly is a natural right of man. It is one 
of his oldest rights. It is the right which he 
has clung to most tenaciously. Is the citizen 
of this modem age losing this right of assem- 
bly? 

These questions are yourt to answer! 

Struggle for Freedom never ends! Ground 
that is lost must be regained! Each genera- 
tion must re- win its rights! Eternal vigilance 
is still the price of liberty! If these principles 
■ are not perfected, 'let us strive on toward the 
goal, that in the end our children and our 
children's children may come to know the 
glorious fulfillment of that noblest cry known 
to man — “Let Freedom Ring!" 

[Closijig theme . . . Fade under arid out.] 
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PRODUCTION NOTES 


Pliny should be played for comedy throughout the entire scene. Have him 
yiL^ and groan as the slave massages him. * 

- >axons shoOW speak slowly in measured tones but not in native grunts. 

J The clashing of metal should l>e done with heavy metal and not with sdme- 
thiT g that will sound like the clashing of tin. 

» Rustics should speak like ignorant men, but not like the popular conception 
of t he American farmer. 

■ For the sound of** tramping feet have evjeryone in the studio mark time in 
proper cadence if there is no sound record available. 

‘ The constable in the scene with Bunyan can have a slight English rustK- accent 
and should of course be played for comedy. 

■ Bunyan himself shkuld be played very quietly to contrast with the pompous 
judge. 

* Bessie and the men who attack the Salvation Army may be played with 
cockney accents provided the cockney accents can be faithfully reproduced, 
otherwise simply have them as coarse characters. 

* Chief Justice Hughes has a low, cultured, dignified voice, and this part should 
be cast accordingly. 

Note. — A dditional helps may be found in the general production notes on 
page 375. 



LESSON AIDS 


4 . 


r 



The right of assembly is one of the oldest natural rights of n n. 
Whenever primitive men gathered together around a campfirt or 
some great tree or i*ock, or on a central hilltop, and there .talked o er 
the welfare of tHe group, then and there the right of free assem >ly 
began. This right, to meet and talk over their affairs, is one of tie 
most valuable rights of a free people. The meetings of the Teuto ic 
tribes in their forest clearing^ on the banks of the Rhine; the Fi’ k- 
moot — a most expressive term — of our early English forebears; liie' 
gatherings of the Swiss Cantons around some great central rock; ' he 
early town-meetings of England — all these exemplify this ane- 

old need. It is the natural group instinct for protection and so> ial 
betterment. 

This idea and ideal. has never been expressed better -than in ihe 
Mayflower Compact; 

We whose names are underwritten . r . solemnly and mutually in ye presi'm i* 
of God and of one another, convenant and combine ourselves together into a 
civill body politick for our better ordering and preservation and by vertue henof 
to enact such just and equall law|^ . . as shall be thought most meet and 
convenient for ye generall good'of ye colonie unto which we promice all due sub- 
mission and obedience. 


Read over carefully and thoughtfully Article I of our Bill of Rights, 
which deals with our whole question of assembly. It speaks of “the 
right of the people ‘peaceably to assemble and to petition the govern- , 
ment for a redress of grievances.” It is in the interpretation of the 
term peaceably that the trouble clearly lies. For instance, a labor 
agitator m^iy gather a crowd at some busy street comer, and the 
local police may have their orders to break up the crowd because 
it “interfered with traffic.” Is this an abuse of the right of the 
people peaceably to assemble? What is the difference between 
“lawful Msembly” and “unlawful assembly'^? . When is a “crowd” 
a “mob’7 When is a disturbance a “riot”? Did you note in 
the Paterson silk workers’ case and in the Dirk de Jonge case that 
there was a conflict between local .authority and constitutional inter- 
pretation? Which authority should^ followed where local conditions 
are so definitely concerned? / 

It is always ifltere^ing^and oflien extremely valuable to compare 
our political system with that of other countries. We have, for 
instance, in the United States, the three great departments of govem- 
ment-^legislative, , executive, judicial. Does England have a 
Supreme Court? \Can an act of Parliament be declared “unconsti-^ 
tutional”? Who 4 Lord Chancellor of England? If an act of 
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Par lament were definitely opposed to some principle of Magna 
Chnrta or the Bill of Rights, would it be declared unconstitutional? 

Many communities of the United States, following the lead of 
Des Moines, Iowa, have 'sponsored open public forums where questions 
conc erning the welfare of the people are discussed and debated. Do 
you think it would be well for your community to have such a forum? 

' 1. Activities 

1. “Who’s Who” in Freedom of A.ssembly? 


(a) Tacitus 

(b) William the Conqueror , 

(c) Wat Tyler. 

(d ) Jack Straw 

(e) Richard II. 

(f) Johp Runyan 


(g) Lord iJorth 

(h) Daniel Shays 

(i) Director Baldwin oT^the 
Civil Liberties Union 

• (Any others?) 


2. England is famous for her greakoak trees. Her parliamentary 
system, her outstanding contriraftion to government, is one of 
the great institutions 6f-..a free pwple. It can be likened to on§-of 
her oaks. Can you pointsmt, in the light of her past history, the 
rings of growth that have m^e this tree so great? (This might 
well be answered in diagram rnhtkal form.) 

3. Can you show the direct blood r^tionship between the German 
tribal assemblies and the New England Town Meeting? Perhaps ' 
a diagram could be used here. 

4. When John Burtyan was in Bedford prison, he wrote .the famous 
book. Pilgrim’s Progress. This book was one of the favorites 
which Lincoln read before the fireplace in his log cabiniM..rHave 
you read it? 

5. Reread Chief Justice Hughes’ decision and underscore those 

words and phrases which seem to you most significant 


II. Discussion and debate 

'3 'V - % 

1. Why do you think the German chief spoke as he did when in sur- 
prise he asked Tacitus, “Are our customs different from those of 
' your country?” Is it significant for us to kjow and understai^ 

the customs and folkways of other people before we pass judgment 
on their, acts or behavior? Can you give some illustrations? 

2. Had you been in the position of 14-year-old King Richard tfie II, 

how would you have replied to the question of Wat Tyler and' the 
serfs? ’ ■ • * 
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3. John Bunyan said that the Conventicle Act was unlawful bei luse 
it denied free assembly, one of the ancient rights of English len. 
What authority in England decides whether an act is unc( isti- 
tutional? Was Bunyan right in refusing to obey an act which had 
not authoritatively been branded as uif constitutional? 

4. In the Salvation Army Case, the English High Court said, “A' lan 

cannot be convicted for doing a lawful act merely because he ki >ws 
that his doing it may cause another, to do an unlawful act.” Do 
you subscribe to this principle? ‘ 

5. At the end of the script four questions are asked: 

(a) Who is to say whether an assembly is unlawful or not? 

(b) What remedy has a citizen for being deprived of his righ i of 
assembly? 

(c) Should the State provide meeting places* for minorities ;md 
unpopular causes? 

j(d) Should our schools be open to discussion groups? 

[What is your answer to these questions?! 

6. Debates: Resolved, that— 

(1) Local schoolhouses be used for the meetings of labor groups. 

(2) The sponsoring and financing of a PubljaOpen Forum in every 

community is one of the responsibilities of democratic govern- 
ment. f 

III. Watch this spot! » 


® 1. In free public discussion lies the safety valve of democracy and the 
safeguard of the republic. 

2. The old “Folk-Moot” of dbf Anglo-Saxon forbears is a hardy plant. 
It has survived many u^rootings and has been transplanted in 
many soils far from its original site. But always where it grows 
and flourishes there also you will find democracy. 



MUSIC PRODUCTION NOTES 


Cov'iiosUion wed (oTchestTatiow, unless specified). 


1. I ,pt Freedom Ring, theme by Rudolf Schramm (Remick Music Corporation, 

Rockefeller Center, New York City). 

2. .^n Heroic Tale, P. P. 14, by Trinkhaus (M. Witmark & Sons). 

3. No, No, Nanette, selection by Youmans (Harms, Inc., New York City).* 

4. Any Old English Psalm. 

5. Brother Love, P. P. 24, by Grau (M. Witmark & Sons). 

6. Unrest, P. P. 4, by. Hadley (M. Witmark & Sdna)^. • 

7. Yearning, P. P. 60; by Grab (M. Witmark & Sons)". . ^ 

8. Onward Christian Soldiers, by SuHivan, published in Twice 55 Community 

Songs, by Birchard, also in many other collections. 

9. Love Argument, C. 25, by Elie (Harms, Inc.). 


Houfto use them (C-1 means composttion 1, etc.). - 


Pages 169, 170 
Page 171 
Page M3 

% 

Page 174 

Page 177 
Page 177 * 

Page 178 
Page 179 

Page 180 
Page 181 

Page- 183 
Page 184 
Page 185. • • 

Pkges 186, 187 

Page 188 

Page 188 

t 

Page 188 
^age 190 
Page 191 

Page 192 



Use theme 1 as directedSq^ general music notes at end t)f 
scripts. 

The sound cue (on middle of pag^c^n be performed ,by 
trumpet, trortibone, or French horn, prefeTahi^mitt^fhat). 

Play C 2 beginning with one-eighth note upbeat to letter K 
and three measures' after letter K and first chord ’in the 
fourth measure. T, 

Play C-2 starting with %pbeat two-fifth measure after C. 
Continue tilPyou fade with the end of speech of the fourth 
voice. 

Play' C^3 the first four bars and out. 

Play C-3 the measures five, six, seven, eight. Up and out.* 

Play C-4 as indicated in script. « 

Play C-6 starting it A; up and under the entire speech taking 
the second ending. 

Play C-5, the four measures before C take second ending.- 

Up and oiit; play C-S starting at the fifth bar after C, and 
take second ending. 

Play C-6 starting at letter F-for seven measures. 

Up and out, play C 7 the last tpur bars only. 

Play Let Freedom Ring theme measures 16 and 16 slow and 
majestic. . . * ' 

* Play C-8 as dVected in script. Voices can be used if instru- 
mentAnhentioned are not available. 

Play C-9 starting at the last tempo prlmo with thjrty-eig^th.^ 
note upbeats. 

Play up and under the fcfliowing speeches of the first, second, 
and third voice. 

Play C-9 the last five measures. . 

Play C-6 the sixth measu)^ before letter B, up and .out. 

Play C-1 the measures nine, ten, eleven, and twelve. Retafd • 
at the ending. ^ ’ ' • , . 

Use theme as directed./ 
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^ Parliament Offering the Crown to VVilliam III and Mary. From a paint- 

[ ihg by James Northcote, R. A. According to Macaulay, William and 

f Mary have just listened to a reading of the Declaration of Rights, knd 

r have promised that this EXeclaration shall" be the rule of their conduct. 




LET FR^DOM RING ! 

« ( * 

Thi program is a product of the I'nr^d Sides Department of the Interior, Office oj 
Education, Washington, D. C. Theycript remains the property of the Government 
and m^i not be sponsored commercidUy. It may be duplicated for any educational 
pujcpose without further permission. 
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SCRIPT 


Script 8 

RIGHT OF SUFFRAGE 

[Footnotes on page 22S] 




Announcer 

VOICES' 

Simon de Montfort 
King Henry III 
William of Orange 
Mary 

Admiral Herbert 


CAST 

George Mason 
Webster 
Bill Sairy 
Thomas Dorr 
Stanton 
Lincoln 


Susan B. Anthony 
Judge 

Henry Prindle 
Virginians, Statesmen, 
Workmen, 
Countrymen, etc. 


Music [Patriotic fanfare . . . Roll .of tlrums . . . 

Built up to— ] : 

[ Three strokes of great bell. ] 

% 

Announcer. {Dramatically.] Let Freedom Ring! 


Music [Chorus and orchestra in special song dedicated 

to radio idea of program vrith sgund of sonorous 
bell worked into orchestration.] 

. [Attriumpfiantfinishof sound;— Orchestra segues 
into soft background music for announcer.] 
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Announcer 


Music 

Announcer 


Voice 


Sound 

Sound 
Henry ‘ 

Sound 

Simon 

Sound 

Henry 


[Over.] Once only kings* had the rights ou 
enjoy today! Democracy took these ri^ its 
from kings and gave them to you! T1 ‘se 
rights are now a part of the law of the la d! 
Celebrating this 150th anniversary of our. ( in- 
stitution, the . . . (local group) and the 
(local radio station) presents the ageless sti ry 
of men’s unending struggle for freedom. To- 
night we consider another of our dearly bouuht 
Bill of Rights — The Right of Suffrage! 

[Up and out.] 

The story of the Right to Vote is the^fetory of 
Man's struggle for a voice in his own govern- 
ment. Your vote is your badge of freedom, 
your weapon against oppression, your patent 
of nobility. 

In every struggle for men’s rights there h^ 
been heroes. On a sultry afternoon in 1258, 
King Henry III seeks refuge from a summer 
storm at the castle of one of these heroes, 
Simon De Montfort. 

[Crash of thunder, downpour, muffled at a dis- 
tance.] 

[Pounding on door.] 

[Muffled off mike.] Open - open -in the name 
of the King! 

[Door opening, thunder, and storm louder.] 

[Calling above sound.]. Welcome, King Henry! 
Come in! Come in! 

[Door clangs to, muffling rain and thunder.] 
God, what a storm! 
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SI^'ON 

It is passing, your Majesty . . . there is no 
more clanger. 

HtNRY 

I wish I could believe that, Simon de Mont- 
fort. . 

Simon 

Why, what do you mean? Here be seated. 
Sire! 

Henry 

Thank you. I fear thunder and lightening ex- 
ceedingly, but — I f ear, you more than I fear 
• them, Simon. 

Simon 

Sire, you need not fear your true friend who 
would save y^ from the destruction evil 
advisers are preparing for you. 

Henry 

From whom should I ask advice! You, I 
suppose? 

Simon 

No — from all the people of your realm. 

» 

Henry 

The common people? You’re mad, Simon! 
whoever heard of a king consulting the com- 
mon people? 

Simon 

You need money. Sire? 

V 

Henry 

Money? I always need money. 

Simon 

The burgesses, the little shopkeepers, the 
craftsmen, the small clergy and farmers will 
give it to you gladly. 

Henry 

Give me money? You’re mad! Why should 
they give me money? 

Simon 

In exchange for a voice in their own affairs. 

Henry 

Bah! Nonsense! People won’t vote to tax 
'themselves! Why— that’s like asking a man 
to pick his own pocket. 

• 

Simon ' 

Try them and see! 

• 
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Henry 


Simon 

Henry 

Simon 


MuMc 
1st Voice 


2d Voice 


‘ 3d \'oice 

Sound 

Servants 


Anjd just how would you have me do it. 
Simon de Montfort? 

Call a parliament of all the different clas *s. 

Parliament — what’s that? 

It’s from the French word pa r/er— meaning to 
speak, to talk things over. Now, Only • le 
barons sit in your Council. But let Me 
towns send burgesses, let the shires se id 
knights, let the seaports send merchants. 

[Up and under.] 

But King Henry refuses Simon de Montfoi t’s 
advice, and sends the royal forces against him 
and his supporters. However, de Montfort 
subdues the King’s army, and himself calls 
the first English Parliament in which repre- 
sentatives of the borough towns and the shires 
have a voice and — a vote. 

feut the kings still contend that divine right 
gives them the law-making powers. They 
are willing to consult with the people, and beg 
for grants of money from them, but as long as 
kings can suspend the laws, or make new ones 
to suit themselves, kings still have the whip 
hand. 

Forward 300 years! A mysterious messenger 
arrives at the Holland palace of William of 
Orange in the year 1688 . . . 

[Music— Playing old song — Knock on door - 
Music stops as sermnt speoA:s.] 

[Fading in.] A messenger from England for 
the Prince of Orange. 

[Lowering Voice.] I think, your Highness, he 
is disguised. 


Wi.XIAM 

Ver>’ well, show him in. 

Maky 

William? 

WliXIAM 

Yes, Man ? 

^^Iary 

1 

All day Tve felt as though w’ell-as though 
something were about to happen. \Fadhig.\ 
ril leave you now . . . 

William 

You’re needlessly alarmed, my dear. But 
don’t go too far. I may need your advice. 

Servant 

[Fading.] The messenger, Sire. 

William 

Ah! Admiral Herbert! 

Herbert 

[Fading in.] Prince William, perhaps- you 
may guess w’hy I have come, and whose names 
are signed to ttiis letter in my hand? 

W'lLLIAM 

Admiral Herbert, it must be important news 
to bring you here disguised as a common sailor. 

Herbert 

[Confidentmlly.]' It is! Your father-in-law. 
King James II, has set aside the laws once 
too often. The people in the streets mutter, 
the army is ready to mutiny. [Lowering voice 


stiU further.] England needs you. 

William ' [Sternly.] This is a grave matter. I risk my 


Herbert 

life in listening to you. 

See what men risked their lives to write 


^ you . . . here. 
SmncL [Paper.] 


Herbert 

[Reading.] The Earls of Devonshire, Shrews- 
bury, and Danby. The Bishop of London, 
Henry Sidney, Lord Lumley, and Admiral 
Russell. 

William 

Let me see. Do you know what tJiis letter 
contains? 
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Herbert 

Yes, my lord, virtually an invitation to he 
throne of England. 

William 

[Deeply moved, j If that were all, I should ref i se. 
But I read between the lines. Humanit; is 
askjpg that its ancient liberties be saved. 

Herbert 

Yes, yes, you’re right, my lord. 

William 

I must speak to my wife. [Ringfi hell.] 

Sound 

[Door.] 

William 

Call the Princess of Oiange here. 

Servants 

[Off.] Yes, Your Highness. 

Herbert 

t 

Sire, the people want to make their own la\Vs. 
They wish to keep their kin^i but —they 
must be the limited kings of a free people. 

William 

Of course. 

M^\^ 

[Coming up.] You sent for me, my husband? 

William 

Yes, Mary. Suppose they were to offer us 
th6 throne of England? 

Mary 

/ Both of us? 

William 

Yes. It must be both. You know I am not 


a Tnan to be tangled in apron strings, yet I 
would not rule England without the woman 
I love. 



Mary 

William 

Mary 


WiLUAM 


You have been summoned? 

c 

Yes. ^ 

Must we go? We’ve been so happy here . . . 
and then . . . your cough! England is damp. 
Besides, there's no happiness in wearing a 
crown. I am a Stuart — I know. 

There will be no m^re kings after the old style. 
This is the day ^ Parliament and the people. 
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HEliBERT 

Mary 

William 

Mary 

Music 
1st Voice 

/ 

2d Voice 
3d Voice 



You are right, Your Highness. They are sure 
to ask yua to sign a Declaration of Rights 
before you are crowned. If you are made 
king, it will be by the vote of Parliament. 

But there will be fighting— you may be killed. 

Shall I go or stay, oay dearest dear? 

{Hold and build.] 

Sail for England! And I’ll pray for your 
success both day and night. 

[Up and under.] 

The Declaration of Rights is enacted into law as 
the English Bill of Rights! But though Parlia- 
ment is now free, and controls the King, only a 
small fraction of the c 9 mmon people of England 

, may vote to sendarepresentative to Parliament. 

» 

Every town and borough and shire has i^ 
different qualifications for voters. Those ih 
power try to controUhe vote by restricting it 
to certain friendly group® and classes. Suf- 
frage qualifications always spring up as soon 
as suffrage struggles are won. 

The American colonists bring their suffrage 
to the New World with them, and also their 
Old World habits of restricting suffrage. The 
right to vote becomes the right of the right 
people to vote. In some States property is a 
qualification for. franchise and in others 
church membership. In Virginia, hotbed of 
democratic theory, only 11 in 100 may vote; 
in progressive Pennsylvania only 8 percent; 
and in Massachusetts and Connecticut, home 
of the cormnon man’s town meeting, only 1 
man in'50 may elect representatives! 
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4th \ oice 

Scmnd 
1st Man 

2d Man 

3d Ma^’ 

1st Man 
Boy 

1st Man 
Voices 
3d Man 

- I^ASON 


In Williamsburg, \A., at the beginning of he 
Revolution, some if the statesmen of the ay 
meet in the Ralei^Tavem to discuss t ?ir 
State constitution now being drafted. 

[Clinking of glasses.] 

[Fadhig in.] I tell you, all this talk of rig. ts 
is bound to go to the heads of the riff-raff^ 

Well, JefJerserT^ys the riff-raff have rigi ts 
as good as yours, William Blake. 

By the way, I hear Jefferson has sent a draft 
of a cons^kution from Philadelphia. It would 
give a vote to ever>" taxpayer Over 21. ^ 

Boy! 

» 

[Off.] Yes, sir. 

I ^ 

Three ales — no, hold on — here comes George 
Mason. Bring us four ales. 

l-4d hb.] Hello, Mason! How' do you do - 
[rorioi^ greetings.] 

Blake, here, was just saying that Jefferson 
wants to give the vote to every’body who pays 
scot and lot in Virginia. What do you say to 
that, Mr. Mason? 

I’m— wait till I get settled! 


Sound [Scrape of chair.] 

Scot and lot — let’s see, that means even as low 
as a dollar poll tax.. No, I don’t go so far as 
that. But I do think we should give the vote 
to more men than have it now. [Ad lib 
agreement.] I am suggesting to the conven- 
tion that every father of a family of three 
children should have the suffrage, and also 
every tenant farmer who has a long lease. 
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2d Man 

Sound 
M ASS- 
IST Man 

3d Man 

■ 

Mason 

2d Man 

Music 
1st ’Voice 

2d Voice 
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I hear that there’s some English reformer 
fellqw named Cartwright who says “I ought 
to have the vote because I am a MAX.” 

\Ad lib amused reaction.] | 

Don’t laugh too soon : it might come to that 
someday— who kno\t*s? 

[Protesting. ] Oh come now. I’m a good demo- 
crat, and ^patriot, but if you give ever>' 
tinker and lajwrer the vote, the poor wll soon 
be ruling the rich— there’s more of ’em, you 
know! 

Look at England? The biggest facton* towns 
—Manchester and I^eeds, do you see them . 
sending any representatives to Parliament? 

Ah, but aren’t we planning to show^ England 
what liberty can be? If every citizen of 
America doesn’t have the vote— at least I 
would give him the hope of attaining it! 

Well, you’re a vrisionaiy' chap. Mason. All 
* I say is that I pray I don’t live to see universal 
suffrage in this country. 

[Up and out.] 

♦ - 

But the Convention of Virginia refuses the 

extension of the suffrage. The Revolution is 

fought by then denied the rote, and won by men 

who do not wirCthe rote. » 

0 

It is not political far-sightedness, or recogni- 
tion of the vote as a oghb of man, that . 
gradually enlarges the American electorate. 

It is cheap land beyond the All^hehies that 
qualifies a class of men who have been dis- 
franchised for generations. 
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Sound 

• 

2d Man 

* Sound 
3d Man 

Webster . 
2d Man 

\ 


Tn the new States of the West these i *w 
voters organize new governments -and e ct 
a new kind of President ! 

[Hold it.] 

'Andrew Jackson— President of the Uni .*d 
States! ' 

[Up and out on a great chord.] 

Lean, lingy, the pioneer Indian fighter, 
Andretw ^cksour ^om in a' cabin^, is elected 
President instead of an_ eastern aristocrat. 
His followers swarm into WashingtonHo see 
him inaugurated. 

[Distant martial music very faint . . . Cheers.] 

[Off.] Hooray for Old Hickory! Hooray! 

Faugh! Shut the window! 

[Window closed, muffling noise to distant mur- 
mur.] 

. * 

What is the country comifig to! The Nation 
will rue this day! 

[Door.] 

Why, it’s Daniel Webster! Come in, 
Webster. How does it happen you didn’t 
join the flight of Washington society? 

[Fading in.] There’s too much to see in 
town. Wouldn't miss it for-anything! 

I hear John Adams didn’t wait to welcome 
his successor, but drove away early this ' 
morning! I say, Mr. Francis Scott Key- 
what does a song writer See in the^crowd 
down there? * " . 
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Kf r 

.1 don’t know -yet. Look! Trappers in 
coonskin caps; pioneers with the mud of 300 
miles on their boots; covered wagons filled 
with children, and women in sunbonnets 

Wk.bster 

[Significantly.] i Looks more like a revolution 
than an inauguration, doesn’t it? 

1st Man • 

You’re right, Webster! - And Jackson is going 
to give the vote to that rabble! What wdll 
become of democracy w'hen it’s in the hands of 
every Tom, Dick, and Harry? 

Key 

Democracy! Now I know what I see down " 
there! 

3d Man 

What is it? 

Key 

This is democracy! It is a magnificent sight! 
Sublime! 

2d Man 

[Laughing.] That's what you’d expect him . 
to say ! Still waving the star-spangled banner, 
eh. Key? 

Key 

[Slowly, rrUensely.] Yes, and ^or the first time 
it is flying over the land of the free! 

Music ' . 

[Swelling up to loud cradhiny refrain.] 

Man 

[Cheering.] Hooray for old Hickory! 
Hooray for Ameriky! ^ 

Woman 

• 

Oh, Bill! It was wuth driviri’ clar from 
' Kaintuck to see, even if the roads wuz so 
bad. ' 

Man ■ 

Gitty up, .Blackie! Andy Jackson’s goin’ to 
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give us better roads, Sairy! Or ruther— he’s 
goin’ to give us. the vote, and we’ll- get ’em 
for ourselves. 

You’re always talkin’^ about t 
What good will a vote do folks li 
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It’ll give us a say-so in runnin’ things— wt .'n 
vote schools for our young uns, and brii 
, over the cricks, and canals to git our ci ps 
to market— but that ain’t all . . . 

Woman WTiat else’ll votin’ do, Bill? 

(• 

Man ‘ \Fmcdy.] It’ll make one man as good 

t’other, by Jiminy! 

Woman I., think vou’re better’n other men alreai.v. 

Bill! ' . 

I ' 

•Man Yes, when there’& red coats and Injuns lo 

fight! Or a wilderness to clear Itls been 
a gov’ment of gentlemen upto now, l>ut 
under Andy Jackson, the air gonna 

run the whole shebang! » 

\ 

Music ^ [Martial.] 

1st V’oice * Sixty years after the Declaration of. Inde- 
pendence has de^ared all ipen free and equal, 
manhood suffrz^ge is beginning to take* the 
place of sumge based on property quali- 
fications, eyen in the Eastern States! 

2d Voice 1842. D/wt’s Rebellion is a dramatic fncident 
on the y/ky toward suffrage for the hian with- 
out pwerty. 

3d Voice Th^as Dorr, idealist, demands a new State 
co^titution in Rhode Island giving the vote 

/ t^the woi;)dng man! His followers sign peti- 
^ons, proudly listing their tjades— John Jones, 
carpenter; William Smith, shoemaker; George 
Clark; blacksmith. cJlWhen, petitions fail to 
give them their right of suffrage, they stage 
a rebellion. 


4th Voice 


o 

ERIC 


With Dorr at their head, and dragging a 
^arngle rusty cannon, they march gallantly 
^ton the State arsenal. 
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Sou lid [ V okes a nd t ra m p of ma r eking feeL ] 

DOKR ^ Stand up straight! Keep step! Remember, 
^ ipen, the eyes of the world are on us! 

1st Workman Fm in step. It’s everj’^body else that’s out. 

2d Workman I hope they Surrender right away. I don’t 
* mind rebellin’, but I’d, hate to shoot anybody. 

3d Workman' We gotta be ruthless — that’s the only, way a 
body can win his rights. 

4tii Wqrkman Mip, I s’pose so, but.y«fCannoiFr^ mighty 
• V danl^erous thing. 

Dorr [Shouting.] Halt! ^ [Soutid of marchijig 

straggles off.] Men, there’s the 31 
Now train the cannj 
reaction— . 

business! 



Voice 

Dorr 

✓ 

V*OICE 

Dorr. 

Voice 

Dorr 


Voice 


']Off mike calling.]' Hey!*- What do^’^u fel- 
lows want? / 

[Calling. ] We want the same as ojar ancestors 
wanted in the Revolution — freedom. 

f 

[Calling.] Haven’t^mu got the Constitution? 
. ^ 

Yes, and does the Constitution give us our 
right to vote, I ask you? . 

[Calling.] Take that fool canhon away. Dorr, 
* It might go off! / 

iFs going to go We demand that you 
surrender to the voieless bitizens of the State 
of ^hode Island. , If you don’^t, there’s going 
to be another shot| heard around the world. 

[Cadliiig.] Go baqk to your homes before you 
get intortrouble. 
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Dorr 


Sound 

1st Workman 

Music 
1st Voice 

2d Voice 
3d Voice 

4th Voice 
% 

Music 
5th Voice 


Sound 

Stanton 


Is the cannon in place? Very well. . iml 
Light the fuse! F^ire! 

■ t 

[Sputteriiig and hissing of fuse — Com. kk 
silence.] 

[Aside.] Gorry! The powder must have 
wet. It won’t go off, 

[Up an4 out.] 

Dorr’s cannbn did not go off, but the slogan 
of his honest and earnest rebels echoed through 
the Nation. 

“Worth makes the man, but sand arid gravel 
makes the voter!” 

By 1850 universal white manhood suffrage 
has been established, but expediency still 
keeps large numbere of Americans from the 
vote: 

% 

The question of slavery becomes a political, 
as well as an economic issue! Freedom for 
the slave might mean citizenship for the slave,. 
And what that might mean — not even the 
most ardent abolitionist ventures to predict. 

[Up and oiU.] , . . 

New Year’s, 1863! A date to remernber in this 

story of the struggle for suffrage! In the 

President’s anteroom at the White House, a 

group of his Cabinet are gathered. They are 

tense, worried, quarrelsome. 

* « 

[Murmur of voices.] 

The President is late, gentlemen! At this 
juncture . . . with the whole country seeth- 
ing . with the most iniportant question in 
its history to be discussed — he keeps us wait- / 
mg! 
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1st Statesman You’re right, Secretary Stanton! Slavery 
is one thing. But this talk^bout emancipa- 
tion is another. 

2d Statesman After emancipation will be suffrage, fpr 
200,000 new voters! 

3d Statesman And how imperfectly our citizens already 
use the vote! What can we expect from slaves? 

Stanton Hush, here comes the President! 

Sound [Off mike.] [Chuckle.] 

■ 'I 

Lincoln ^ [Fading in.] Good morning, gentlemen. I . 

must ask youi^>ardon for keeping you waiting. 

1st Statesman Oh, we Igiow how much you have on your 
. mind, Mr. Lincoln. 

Lincoln I have —Josh Billings’ latest! I’ve brought it 
along to read you a bit of it --listen to this 
now. ... 

[Interrupting.] But, Mr. Lincoln, with the 
country in turmoil, with grave decisions to be 
made — you ask us to listen to. . . . ^ 

[Tolerantly.] Now, now, Stanton! A good 
laugh never hurtf anybody, yet. I’ve found 
that troubles can wait— but you’ve got to 
ike a laugh when you find it. I've got a 
vei'ys^portant state paper to read to you 
later, nut^t— listen to Josh Billings! [Read- 
ing.] way to keep a mule in a 

pasture is to turfHiMujnto a medder jineing, 
and let him jump out.” . . . 

y*Baltle Hymn of the Republic.*' lip and 
under.] 

After Lincoln has ea^ the tension of his 
Cabinet, he reads them the most far-reaching 
document for the emancipation of mankind 
that America has ever heard. 


Stanton 


Lincoln 


Uusic 

/ 

/ 

1st Voice 
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“On the first day of January, in the yei of 
our Lord one thoi^nd eight hundred si ty- 
three, all persons held as slaves within iny 
State ... in rebellion against tl5e Un ced 
States shall be then, thenceforth, and for< .-er 
free. ...” 

{“Battle Hymn of the Republic.'* Up nd 
under.] 

The Emancipatioi) Proclamation does ,iot 
give the right of the vote to the newly fn.*ed 
citizens of the United States any more than 
.the Constitution gave it to the new citizens 
of a new republic. But it is a step fgrward 
in the fight for suffrage! 

\Up and out.] 

The Fourteenth Amendment is another step - 
and the Fifteenth Amendment removes race 
and color from the list of disqualifications for 
suffrage! But they do . not remove a dis- 
qualification, traditional, unwritten, hide- 
bound, age-old — the. disfranchisement of sex! 

The First National Woman’s Rights’ Conven- 
tion is called in 1850 by such liberal men as 
Emerson, the philosopher; Alcott, the writer; 
Wendell Phillips, the preacher; and Garrison, 
the abolitionist. 

1869. The first complete legislative eman- 
cipation in the history of the world occurs in . 
the territory of Wyoming! 

The cause of. woman’s suffrage produces a 
great leader, whose name has been unofficially 
written into the Constitution of the United 
States — Susan B. Anthony! 
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An. ouncer 

In 1872 politicians are taking last-minute 
regi^^ation for the forthcoming election in a 
barber shop in Rochester, N. Y. 

Sound 

[Fading in— Uproar of men's voices, laughter.] 

1st Man 

[Calling, over uproar.] Any more registra- 
tions? 

S^oid 

]Door opened violently.] 

Susan ^ 

[Above uproar.] .Yes. My friends and I 
want to register! 

1st Man 

[Stammering.] B-b-but ma’am I-I-I-can’t - 
you - you can’t. 

Susan 

Who says that I can’t register to vote like any 
other citizen? 

2d Man 

[Guf awing. Haw! Haw! Look at Bert 

Susan 

The Fourteenth Amendment of the Ccmstitu- 
tion defines a citizen as any person born or 
naturalized in the United States! I was bom 
in the United States. 

<•* 

1st Man 

i 

[Urtcertainly.] But Miss Anthony— be rea- 
sonable — you know ... 

Susan 

Perhaps you don’t consider that a woman is 
a person? 

2d Man 

[ScornfuMy.] Aw, why’ncher get a man to do 
yer voting for yer? 

3d Man 

Woman’s place is in the home! 

Susan 

I have of the constitution of the State 

here. No sex is specified in the qualifications 
to vote. Are you going to register us? 

1st Man 

» 

Looky here, I ain’t going to be bamboozled 
by any strong-minded females. 
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Susan 


All’ 

f 

1st Man 

Music ^ 
Announcer 


Voice 

Announcer 


If you don’t accept our registrations, I \ am 
you that I shall swear out a warrant for >ur 
arrest. 

\Ad Hb.\ She’s got you, Bert! Haw! Ha ! 

All right, Fll take your registrations, ’.ut 
tain’t regular. You’ll see! \Fjading.] Th( -’ll 
never letVou vote . . . 

\Up and 2 inder.] 

On election day, Susan and her 14 followers 
appear at the polls. They show their re^'is- 
tration cards and cast their votes while three 
clerks look on helplessly. Trouble soon ap- 
pears, however. Susan B. Anthony is arrested 
for illegal voting! Local sympathy for Susan’s 
courage is so strong that her trial is trans- 
ferred to the United States' Circuit Court at 
Canandaigua. The judge there is known to 
have strong views against woman’s suffrage. 
Here is the charge against her: 

“Without having a lawful right to vote in 
sa*^d election district the^ said Susan B. 
Anthony, being then and there a person of 
the female sex, did knowingly, wrongfully, 
and unlawfully vote." 

The trial is a test of the Fourteenth Amend- 
ment. If Susan B. Anthofiy walks out of 
this courtroom a free woman, she will also 
walk out a voter. The forces of reaction are 
determined that she shall not win. She is 
not even allowed to' testify !h her own behalf. 
Her counsel finishes his plea. 

[Out.] 


Music 


Sei-den 


Judge 

Selden 


Judge 


Susan 


Judge 

Susan 


[Fading in.] Miss Anthony “stands now 
arraigned. as a criminal for taking the only 
step by" which it was possible to bring the 
great constitutional question as to her rights 
before the tribunals of the country. If for 
thus acting . ! . with motives as pure and 
impulses as noble as any which can find place 
in your Honor's breast in the administration 
of justice, she is, by the laws of her country 
to be condemned ^ a criminal, she must 
abide by the consequences!” ^ 

I direct the jury to bring in a verdict of guilty. 

[Amazed and protesting.] But, Your Honor! 

In a criminal case the court has no right to 
do more than charge the jury. At least, I 
demand that the jury be polled. 

The jury is dismissed. 

[Hold.] 

Miss Anthony, stand uf. Has the prisoner 
anything to say why sentence should not be 
passed? 

I ‘'have much to say. Your Honor. My 
natural rights, civil rights, political rights, 
and judicial rights have all been denied me. 

*I have been refused a trial by my peers. A 
commoner of England tried by lords would 
' have less cause to complain than I, a woman, 
tried before a jury of men • • • 

[Breaking in.] The prisoner must sit down— 
the court cannot allow . . . 

Had your Honor submitted my case to the 
jury, as was clearly your duty, even then I 
should have had just cause of protest, for not i 
one of these men was my peer, but native or 
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Judge 



Judge 

Susan 

Judge 

Susan 

Music 


foreign born, white or black, rich or p or, 
educated or ignorant, drunk or sober, i ich 
and every one of them is my political supei or. 

The pri^ner has been tried according to he 
established forms of law. And if . . . 

Yesterday the same man-made forms of i iw 
declared it is a crime, punishable by prison to 
give a cup of cold water to a panting fugitive 
tracking his way to Canada. The slaves v lio 
got their freedom had to take it over or under 
or through the.un just forms of law preci^h' as 
I have taken mine and mean /to take it at 
• every opportunity! / 

[Rapping louder.] The court orders the pris- 
oner to cease talking and sit down! 

Your Honor will not deny me this one and 
only poOT privilege of protesting this high- 
handed outrage against piy citizen's rights! 

[Rapping louder — Speaking louder. ] The court 
will not listen to another word . . . 

Failing to get this justice, failing even to get a 
verdict from a jury not my peers, I ask not 
leniency at your hands but rather the full 
rigor of the law! 

[Violently.] The prisoner will sit down! 
[Long pause.] . . . Now the prisoner will 
stand up for sentence. I fine you one hundred 
dolla.rs and the full costs of the trial! 

May it please Your Honor, I will never pay a 
dollar of your unjust penalty! 

[Up and under.] 
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Forty-seven years after Miss Anthony is tried 
as,a criminal for casting a vote, the Nineteenth 
Amendment becomes a lawT It gives women 
equality with men in voting, and is commonly 
known as the Susan B. Anthony Amendment. 

m 

\Up and under.] 

The most serious question of suffrage today is 
the right of racial groups and minorities to a 
place on the ballot. They still need the pro- 
tection of the Constitution and the sup^rt of 
enlightened public opinion. 

[Out.] 

In 1932, nine States, by their election laws, 
excluded the Communist Party from their 
printed ballots, and four States excluded the 
Socialist Party. 

Florida has now an election law passed in the* 
excitement of war times, making it necessary 
for a political party to secure at least 30 per- 
cent of the popular vote in a general election* 
to be printed on the ballot. In 1928 this law 
leads to unexpected results. A candidate for 
Congress talks over his chances with his sup- 
porters in a country store in Florida a few 
weeks before the primaries. 

[Off mike.] [Old-Jashioned automobile chug.'i to 
a stop.] 

Wal, if there ain't Candidate Henry Prindle 
now. tExpect he’s roundin' up his supporters 
'fore 'lection. Let's give him a gatin’, boys. 

IDoor opens.] 

[Cheering. ] ’ Ray for Prindle, the next Repub- 
lican Congressman. 
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2d Man 

Prindle 

2d Man 
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All 

Sound 

Prindle 

Clerk 

Prindle 


{Fading in.] Howdy boys! Howdy! ,id ' 
thanks! You know, this looks like a Rep y 
lican year. But Pm not taking any chant ■$. 
Pm counting on every one of you boys to be 
at the polls a month from today to mark y« or 
ballot after the name Prindle. 

Yes sir, fellers, Prindle here deserves the vi te 
'of everydoyal citizen, for his work in keepi ig 
this State 100 percent American! 

Yes, siree! You remember back in 1918, 
Henry helped push through that bill in the 
State legislature, keeping disloyal minority 
parties off the ballot! 

Yes, gentlemen, I take full credit for that and 
I’m mighty proud of it. 100 percent Ameri- 
can — that’s Prindle. 

• * r 

How’d you fix it so’s to keep those little 
parties off the ballot, Henry? 

Well, sir! we just passed a law saying that any 
p^y that couldn’t poll 30 percent of the 
voters of the State didn’t exist as a party at 
. all! 

[Adlib . . . Laughter.] thirty smart! Purty 
smart! That fixed ’em! 

[Door opens.] 

Why, if it. isn’t my old friend, the county 
clerk! What you got there, Bill? 

[Fading in.] I’m distributing sample ballots 
of the coming primaries — just off the press. 

f 

Let's see one [Laitghing]. I been in politics 
for 20 years but it still gives me a kick 
my name on a ball6t! 9^ 
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Here’s a ballot, Mr. Prindle, but-er-er- 

\Wiih a tjelp.] What in blazes does this mean! 
WTiere’s the Republican Party on this ballot! 

% 

There isn’t any Republican Party in Florida, 
’cording to the election laws. 

lAdJih.] What! 

You see, you folks didn’t poll 30 percent of 
the votes last ’lection, and you’re in the same . 
picklement as the Socialists and Communists. 

\Simitering.] Why — why this this is an out- 
rage. 

Reckon it is, Mr. Prindle. But t’ain’t my * 
fault. You kin blame the filler that put that 
30 percent law on the books . . . 

Thfs is^ of course, an extreme instance of how 
election laws made to exclude minority parties 
from thei ballot may unexpectedly exclude a 
major party ... 

In the Florida election the Republicans held a 
convention, reorganized as a party, and by 
heroic efforts got onto the ballot in time for the 
general election, though not for the primaries. 

\Up and under.] 

Step by step the right of suffrage in America 
is extended to an ever greater number of 
citizens.^. First the old property and religious 
restrictions of colonial days are removed. 
Next the newly freed slaves of 1865 are given 
equal rights with their former masters. Fi- 
nally women's suffrage wins in 1920. But 
still the struggle goes on. 


■ ,< I 
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Shall minority groups have a place on le 
ballot and even proportional representat m 
in the legislatures? 

In a United States on wheels, are we a^ e- 
quately protected in our voting rights >y 
absen,tee voting laws? 

Should representation be decreased in Stai s 
where a large part of the population is deni- d 
the vote? 

Did you know that a quarter of a million adult 
citizens in the very capital of the United 
States cannot vote on anything— not even 
the election of their own school board? 

What about the old pauper laws that dis- 
franchise people on relief— have they all been 
repealed? 

Can a man's vote be free in this day of lobby- 
ing groups? ^ 

f 

These are questions foj: you to think of, talk 
about, and answer. As long as millions of 
American citizens are refused the vote at 
^ every election the struggle for this right of 
suffrage is not yet finished . . . 

Struggle for Freedom never ends! Ground 
that is lost must be regained! Each genera- 
tion must re- win its rights! Eternal vigilance 
is still the price of liberty! Let us strive on, 
to the end that our children's children may 
always know the glorious fulfillment of that 
noblest cry known to man— “Let Freedom 
Ring!" 

\Closing theme. ... Fade under and o^U.] 


Music 



PRODUCTION NOTES ^ 

King Henry should be played as a Mr. Milquetoast to contrast with Simon 
df- Montfort who is a strong character. ' I 

- The conversation in the tavern scene should be quite light and a feeling of 
joviality should prevail until serious questions are discussed. 

Lincoln should be played with a low, dignitied voice despite the fact that 
historically speaking he had a shrill piping voice. Generally speaking a character 
should be play.ed-the way the general public conceives him to be I’egardless of 
what history may tell the scholar. 

* Susan B. Anthony must be played as a strong, militant, mannish-voiced ^ 
woman. 

' Prindle should be the typical politician. Handshaking, backslapping, etc. 

Note.- — A dditional helps may be found in the general production notea on 
page ^75. 
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LESSO>? aids' 


Have you noticed the order of the subject-matter in the 13th, 1-. h, 
and'*15th amendments to the Constitution? The 13th 'amendm it 
abolishes slavery, the 14th grants citizenship to the former slave, : tcl 
the 15th gives him the right to vote, the right of suffrage. This or *r 
is not accidental. It is significant! It tells the story of the rise of : \e 
common man in the world from a position of subservience to that >f 
membership in his government, and from there to participation in is 
government. That has been the order in history of the stdfees thrQu.:R 
which man has progressed toward democratic government. It is tie 
case with you. You, by tl|6 Constitution, have been bom free and • 
equal in the eyes of the law. You are a citizen. But until you ha' e 
reached your majority, 21, you are not granted the complete privilege 
of citizenship, the right to “take part.” All people have certain 
•inherent rights; but the right of suffrage, even in a democracy, is 
^ dependent upon certain sggd^qualifications. 

If the suffrage is grarUed by authority only to those who meet 
demanded qualifications, is it a fight or is it a privileged Review your 
definitions of these two terms and^come to some opinion on why 
suffrage is listed as one of the “rights” of American citizens. 

« One of the more common arguments given by those who do not take 
advantage of their right to the ballot is, “What’s the use?. My vote 
won’t count! I live in a place that’s dominated by the X party and 
they always win. I don’t get represented even when I go to the 
polls!’’ To meet this objection, the “proportional representation" 
principle has been suggested. -What is the meaning of the term? 

. Wha^^can you say for and against it? Do you Rnow^he difference 
Jjjetwbesn this form of voting and the “preferential 6cH<^’ 

‘ In another place in these scripts, we see the story of the rise of 
woihan to the dignified place in society she rightfully holds. It was 
not until about the time you were bom that woman was granted the 
right to go to the polls as a full-fledged citizen of the United States. 
Do you know the name given to the amendment of the Constitution 
which granted women this right? Do you know why it was so named? 

Suffrage is an interesting term. Have you formed the good habit of 
looking up the origin of significant terms you cogj^ across in your study? 
Do so with this word. The ancients had an inwres'ting way of forming 
words packed full of meaning— meanings whicksoinetimes have been lost. 

Man suffered much to gain the cherished right to use the ballot. 
Many today do not realize that the rights of manf^nd die if not used. 
One might almost foretell the futur6 by saying, ‘^^uffrage, or suffer- 
ing!” “Ballots, or Bullets!” * • . 
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L Activities 


1 . Who’s Who” in the Right of Suffrage?' 

,a) Simon de Montfort (c) Thomas Dorr 

,b) William of Orange ' (d) Susan B. Anthony 

(e) Others % 

2. Who could vote in ancient Greece in the age of Pericles? 

VVho could vote in Rome in the days of the Republic? 

Who could vote in the days of Simon de Montfort’s first English 
Parliament^ 

Who could vote in the days of the “Rotten Boroughs” in England? 
WhoySuld vote in Colonial America? 

(a)An Massachusetts? 

{m In Virginia? 

3. women equal with men in the matter of sufl’rage> today in (a) 
United States, ‘(b) England, (c) France, (d) Germany, (e) Russia, 
(f) Italy, (g) Japan? 

4. Special report: Dorr’s Rebellion. Did it accomplish its purpose? 

5. Dramatize from Drinkwater’s Abraham Lincoln the scene shoving 

Lincoln and his Cabinet when he proposed t,he Emancipation Proc- 
lamation. ■ \ ^ ‘ . 

6. Present the sto^ of the struggle o^ women for equal suffrage rights 
in the United States. Certain great leaders, such as Elizabeth 
Cady Stanton, Ljicretia Mott, and Susan B. Anthony might well 
be portrayed by members of the class. (Cf. individual biography 

or encyclopedia.) ' • 

7. Special research: A study of and report on* the cartoons of the 
period when women struggled for the right of suffrage. 


II. Discussion and Debate 




1. One of the chief arguments for granting the suffrage tAwomen was 
the belief that they would purify politics. Have they! 

2. Investigate the system of proportional representation, 'Should (his 
principle be used in the election of our legislative bodies? ■ 

3. Did you know that a million adult citizens of the United States, 
living in the Nation’^ capital, cannot vote? Should the citizen^ of 
the District of Colunjbia be deprived of their vote? '7 

4. Many citizens do not exercise their right to vote. wJ)o yon ha^jany 
suggestions ,ag to how this serious problem may be soljged?' > 


6. Debate questions: Resolved, » » 

(a) That the President be elected by direct vote of the people. 

(b) That quesrijms of war and peaije should be decided by t^ 
direct voteoflhe people.* 


♦ M * 
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III. Watch This Spot! 


ERIC 


1. “Yo'ur vote is your badge of freedom, your weapon against oppi 
sion, your patent of nobility.” 

2. “Ballots, not bullets.” 

MUSIC PRODUCTION NOTES 

VomposUions used (oTche8haHone\nles8 sped fiedi. 

1, Let Freedom Ring, theme by Rudolf Schramm (Remick Music Corporatj. 

Rockefeller Center, New York City). 

2. Misterioso Marziale, C. E. 26, by Cafarella (Harms, Inc., New York City 
■3. Constant Love, C. E. 4, by Shilkret (Harms, Inc.i. 

4. Liberty Song, from The Mugic That G. Washington Knew, by Fischer (01i\ 

Ditson, Boston, Mass.). , 

5. Polite Society, C. E. 2, by Shilkret (Harms, Inc.). 

6. No, No, Nanette, selection by Youmans (Harms, Inc.i. 

7. The Hunters of Kentucky, published in The American Song Bag by C; 

Sandburg (Harcourt, Brace & Company, New York-^ity). 

8. Epilogo Dramatico, C. E. 10, by Cafarella (Harms, Inc.). 

9. The^attle Hymn of the Republic, contained in National Melodies (C; 

Fischer, New York City'. 

10. Anxiety', P. P. 45, by Wilson (M. Witmark & Sons). , 

11. Rural Intermezzo, C. E. 19, by Shirmay (Hahms, Inc.). 


IT 


:irl 


art 


How to use (hem (C 
Page 199 

Page 202 

Page 202 

Page 205 

Page 207 • 

Page 208 
Page 208 

Page 209 . 

Page 210 ^ 

Page 212 

Page 212 

Page 213’ 


-I, meam composition 1, etc.). 

Use theme .1, as directed in general music notes at end of 
script. 

Play C-2 beginning until fade. Play behind speech of voice 

‘ and second voice. 

Play C-3 starting eight measures from the. end. Play four 
measures and out. | 

Play C-3 up and under the following speech and#sp>eech of 
third voice on page 206, fading into the sound of clinking * 
glasses. 

Play C-6 beginning 12 measures; before tempo prime play four 
measures. 

Play C-6 the first measure and two qu^ters of the second 
measure. 

Sing C-7 up fairly loud behind the following speech^ of the 
■ voice, the men, and at the sound of window closing continuf 
very faintly until music swells up at next music cue. 

See page 208. 

IHay C-7 the last eight bars of chorus. 

Play C-8 the first two chords only, very slowly, and rather 
sadly. 

Play C-2 from the beginning for 6 or 10 seconds and fade 
behind the entire speech of voice. 

Play C-9 beginning at the fifth measure after B; up to letter C. 
Make the rallentendo very slow and segue direct to the 

. (oUowing. 
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* 


*P»gf 214 

Pagf 216 

Pag' 216 
Pag. > 218,219 

Pag»* 221 
Pago 222 


Play and smg C 9 as diretttd ui, script i watch matching of 
keys). 

Play C 10 starting two measures before letter A and continue 
until fade at end of the following three speeches. 

This cue denotes the end of the former music cue. 

Play C 10 the last four-bars and then go back to the last 
eight bars, finishing in the fifth measure from the end with 
the A flat chord. Up and Out on next music cue. 

Play C 11 measures 17, 18, 19, and 20. ^ 

Play theme as directed. 




% 
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Portrait and autograph of Susan B. Anthony, who from young womanhood 
to old age unceasingly fought for women’s rights in the Lnited States. 
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LET FREEDOM RING ! 


Th program is a product of the United States Department of the Interior, Ofice of 
Ed ation, Washington, D. C. The script remains the property of the Government 
arc nust^ not be sponsored commercially. It may be duplicated for any educational 
purpo.<e iri*h’)^(t further permission. 

;30.MI\rTK SCRIPT 



Script 9 

WOMEN’S AND CHILDREN’S RIGHTS 


[ footnotes on pag-' 25^ ] 


Ansoincer 

Voices 

Curly Dimple 
Judge 

Appius Claudius 

Marcus 

Virginia 

VOLERO 

ViRGINIUS 


C AST 


Robert Owen 
Elizabeth Barrett 
Henrietta 
Blinky 
Oliver Twist 
Bumble > 

Mr. Limbkins 
Gambfield 
Mrs. Willard 


Clergymen 
Bill Nye 
Mother 
Reporter 
Society Men 
and Women, 
Cockneys in Pub, 
and Jur>”»’omeft. 


Miisic [Patriotic janjare .... Roll of druyns . . . 

Built up to — ] 

[Three strokes of great bell.] 


Announcer 

Musk 


[Draryiatically.] Let Freedom Ring! 

[Chorus and orchestra in special song dedicated 
to radio ifiea of program with sound of sonorous 
bell ivorM into orchestration. ] 

[At triumphant finish of song — Orchestra segues 
into s(m background music for announcer, 
bell niot if still softly heard.] 


Announcer 


[Over.] Once only kings had the rights ou 
enjoy today! Democracy wrested these ri hts 
from kings and gave them to you! T ese 
rights are now a part of the law of the 1; id! 
Celebrating this 150th Anniversary of >ur 
Constitution the . . . (local group) and he 
. . . (local radio station) present the agi ess 
story of man’s unending struggle for freed* . m. 
Tonight we consider the Rights of Woi ien 
and Children, under our Constitution. 

V 

1st Voice Today we are in the midst of the struggle l^r 
another Amendment to the Bill of Rights - 
the Child Labor Amendment! 

2d Voice Twenty-eight States have already ratified this 
Amendment! When eight more States give^ 
their consent, children under 18 will be en- 
titled to the protection of Congress from 
economic oppression. 

Already in Anglo-Saxon countries the child is 
recognized as a legal person with rights apart 
from those of its family. . Let’s watch a movie 
star of 5 years transact business! 

Sound [Murmur of crouxi.] 

(’ouRT ATTENDANT Now, listen — if you people are going to 
be allowed to remain in this courtroom, you’ve 
got to be quiet. 

V X ** 

Sound [Murmur dies.] 

Photographer Get your flashlights ready, Joe! Curly will 
be here any minute! 

2d Photographer Excuse me, Ma’am— I got to get my cam- 
era through here. 


3d Voice 

k 
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.1st Woman 

2d WO10AN 
1st Woman 

2d Woman 
1st Woman 


Sowtm/ 


Man 


WO^N 


Clerk 


Sound 

Child 

Judge 


Jones 


[Aside.] Did you see her last picture Papa’s 
Darling? * 

[Aside.] Yes, wasn’t she the cutest thing - 

They, say her new contract is two thousand a 
week! 

♦ ' . 

All the same she ought to be in school. 

' But she is! The law makes them have a 
schoolhouse and a teacher in every studio! 
And she can only work a few hours a day . . . 

[Far off mike mufiied cheering.] 

Here she comes now! 

Quit shoving! I got here first. 

[Rapping.] Hear ye! Hear ye! All persons 
having business with the Superior Court of the 
State of California draw near that you may be 
heard. In the matter of the application of 
Mr. John Jones, parent and guardian, to ap- 
prove a contract for the professional services 
of Miss Curly Dimple, infant . . . 

[Murmur of crowd growing.] . . . [Ad lib.] 
Here she is! Isn’t she sweet? etc. 

[Shrilly.] Hello, everybody! Is that man up 
there the nice judge. Mama? 

Bring the child to the bench, please. That’s 
right. Now, I believe her father has been 
appointedJjMfi legal guardian. Are you her 
father?-^^ 

Yes, Your Honor. 


Judge 

0 

I have examined this contract which you a." :ed 
the court to approve. • The laws of the S ite 
have placed on me the responsibility of ro- 
tecting the rights of this minor against he 
exploitation of parents and employers. I nd 
that this contract does so protect her. Th< re- 
fore, I place the seal of the approval of • m 


court upon it. 

Child 

Shall I sign it, too? 

Judge 

Child 

You if you wish. 

Do I sit on your knee? 


Photographer Hold that pose, will you, Judge? 


Judge 

[Laughing.] The court will take a recess of 

\ ' 

5 minutes for the benefit of the photogijiphers 
and friends of Miss Curly Dimple. 


Photographer [Calling.] Look this way, Curly K You hold 
i ' the contract, Judge! 

2d Photographer Flashlights, Joe! 


Sdund 

\ 

1st Voice^ 

[Hissing sound.] [Fade on applause.] 

Once parents had the power of life and death 
over their children! Now children, who 
through exceptional circumstances, have an 
earning power that might be a temptation to 
exploitation, are protected by new laws. 
Within a month after the birth of the Dionne 


Quintuplets the courts had appointed tem- 
porary guardians, and within two months the 
Ontario legislators had enacted special laws 
for their benefit. 

2d Voice 

A child who can earn millions is the ward of 

• 

* 

* 

authority yet in this same civilized age in 
many parts of the English-speaking world, 
there is no law that will protect the child 
whose labors earn 41 cents a day! '' 
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3r> Voice 


4th Voice 

# 

5th Voice 

1st Voice 
2d Voice 

3b Voice 
4th Voice 
5th Voice 
1st Voice 


Are there other legal injustices in the position 
of women and children in our enlightened 
country? 

Yes, because every inhabitant of the United 
States liv^ under two flags— the Stars and 
Stripes and the banner of his own State. 
And some State laws are hold-overs from the 
days when women and children were men’s 
chattels. 

Recently it has been brought to the attention 
of the country that a girl of 9 was married in 
Tennessee! The Tennessee Legislature hur- 
riedly rushed through an act to correct this’ 
situation, but recent surveys show that other 
out-of-date laws are still in force in nearly 
every State, such as . . . 

In Delaware fathers may still will away 
children from their mothers. 

In Louisiana married women are classed with 
children and the insane as unable to contract 
on their own responsibility. 

In Vermont the earnings of a married woman 
belong to her husband. 

In Massachusetts women are still ineligible 
for jury duty! ‘ 

In Florida the father controls the earnings of 
his children. 

And in many other States some remnants of 
chattel-slavery days still remain on the statute 
books. 

[Up and under.] 
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Music 


1st Voice 


'2d Voice 


8d Voice 


^TH Voice 


5th Voice 


Such 'legal curiosities as these are survi\ ils 
from the old common law of England, wh :*h 
the colonists brought over with their ot er 
English habits of thinking. Except when it 
has been changed by new legislation, it c< n- 
demns modem women and children to i \e 
position of inferiors and chattels, which th y 
have occupied since the dawn of history'. 

The English common law is so ancient tliat 
its authority lies in its antiquity. In tiie 
words of the court, “The memory of man 
runneth not to the contrary.” Its rules are 
based on age-long custom and precedent. 

This customary law came from many sources. 
Merchants and priests and princes brought it 
from all parts of the world. Froit Old Testa- 
ment lands where the ideal woman is one who 
subjects herself absolutely to her husband’s 
will. Listen to the ancient Jewish law from 
Deuteronomy : 

“When a man hath t^ken a wife and married 
her and it comes to pass that she finds no 
favor in his eyes, he shall write her a bill of 
divorcement, give it in her hand and sei^ her 
out of his house!” • 

The English common law contains echoes of 
ancient Rome, where the men of a family had 
the powers of life and death over the women 
and children and slaves. Where Macaenas, 
a Roman knight, was praised for his excellent 
example in beating his wife to death for drink- 
ing wine. Where a Roman ruler like Appius 
Claudius could demand the girl, Virginia, as 
his slave, when he saw her one day in the 
Forum. , . . 


So't^ui 

Claudius 

Marcus 


Claudius 

Marcus 

Claudius 

Marcus 

Claudius 

Marcus 

/ 

Claudius 

Marcus 

-Virginia 

> 

VOLERO 

Virginia 

VOLERO 

Marcus 
‘ Virginia 


\Clatter of hoofx.] . . . |Vo/frN.| 

Stop the chariot, Marcus. Who is that iiirl? 

\Fawningly.] The noble Appius Claudius 
honors with his notice the daughter of the 
plebian Lucius Virginias. 

I n^d another servant. Bring her to my 
palace, Marcus. 

But, Great Claudius, these plebs are always 
prattling of their rights. ^ 

Rights? What rights have women - and the 
poor? 

Appius Claudius speaks the truth. 

A woman- is but property, her father's her 
husband’s--her master's property . * 


All the sa.me, my lord, perhaps it would be 
better if I claimed her my slave . 
^tolen from my house when she was a child. 

As you wish. But hurry! My hor^s grow 
restless! 


[Calling and fading.] Make way! The Great 
Claudius is my patron! Make way! 


[Fading in.] Look, he is coming toward us, 
and who is that other man in the cliariot, 
Vplero? • 

Appius Claudius! I am a butcher of bullocks, 
Virginia— he butchers men's souls. ' 

He's looking at me, Vglero — oh, I'm afraid— 


The gods protect .us! Run home, child, 
quickly [Groaning]. Ah, too late!. Too late! 


[Fading in rapidly. ] 


[Screams.] 


Stop! Stop! 
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Marcus 

VOLERO 

t 

Virginia 

ViRGINIU'S 

Marcus 

All 

Virginia . 

ViKGINIUS 

VOLERO 

VIRGINIUS 

Marcus 

Sound 

ViRGINIUS 

Marcus 
All • 

ViRGINIUS 


- Stand back, everyone! This girl is my sli ve, 
stolen when she was a child from my house! 

Let go her wrist, varlet! She is Virginia, he 
daughter of Lucius Virginius, and here coi les 
her father now! 

Father! Oh, Father! . 

[Fading in.] Who are you who dare . ly 
hands on my little girl? 

[Sneering.] Appius Claudius is my friend. 
That’s right enough. 

]Ad lib.] Yes, that’s so. Poor Virginius! etc. 

< 

Oh, Father! Father . . . [Sobbing]. 

[Aside.] Volero, old comrade, give me your 
butcher’s knife. / 

What are you going to do, Virginius? 

loudly.] I arh going to save my little girl 
from a life as a slave! 

I luppose as her father you have a right to be 
paid. Here take these coins 

I T inkle of coins as they fall on pavement . } 

As her father I have another right, Marcus. 
By the laws of Itbme, since I gave her life 
I may give her death. * 

^ What! I appeal to all of you — will you let 
this man do this? 

[Ad lib.] Y^l It’s his, right! It’s the 

law. ... 

In his own house a father is the emperor. 
The gods and the State give wife §nd children 
to his rule. Virginia t . . my darling . . . 
there is no but this.. 
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' CliOWT) 
Marcus 
VoLERO' 

Music 
1st Voice 

2d Voice 


3d Voice 
4th Voice 
5th Voice 

1st Voice 


[Groans and cries.] 

V 

He’s killed the girl! 

Yes, Marcus go tell your master we still 
haVe laws to protect our women in Rome. 

[Up and out.] 

. The natural law of the stronger over the 
weaker gave men rights over women and 
children in primitive times, which still linger 
in the writtenjaw of a civilized world today! 

The condition of women and children has 
always been associated with the development 
of property rights. They were the first form 
.of property to be bought and sold, exchanged, 

5 ortgaged, loaned, or willed at the pleasure 
Uheir owners. 

Under the old English common law, all 
of a, wife’s property became subject to her 
husband’s control, to use or wjll as he pleased* 

A wife could not contract on her own behalf. 
Equal guardianship of her children was denied 
her. 

Changes in the common law have come slowly, 
painfully. The legal rightis of women and 
children remained alrrfost on the^level of 
savage and primitive times for centuries in 
England. 

The Age of Chivalry glorified womanhood 
but did not emancipate it. A knight would 
fight and die for a lady^ ribbon,^but he would 
not give her the legaly/ight to choose her own 
husband. / 
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2d Voice 


I 


A 


3d Voice * 


'4th Voice 


In feudal times women went with the la d! ^ 
The daughters of nobles and serfs alike w re 
betrothed by their guardians for money €■ n- 

siderations. ‘ - 

^ ^ 

I , 

Instead of rights based on equality, won. n 
was granted^ privileges, chivalries, concessic is 
to her as a weak and helpless sex w’hich ma le 
the great Blackstone exclaim rapturously tb.;it 
the female W’as the darling of the laws )f 
England. 

r 

In the same way philanthropy took the place 
of legal rights for children. The Society for 
the Prevention of Cruelty to Children and a 
hundred other, organizations appealed for 
better conditions for the child to the sympa- 
Jthies of the publfc rather than to its sense of 
^justice. 


5th Voice ^ ' And now two things were to' quicken the.slow 
evolution of women and children’s rights. 

Ahisic \Up and under.] ^ 


1st Voice Nineteenth. Centurxd Forward toward the 
formation of new relations between men and 
and women, between parents and children, 
between the State and its weaker citizens. 


Mtmc 
2d Voice 


0 

3d Voice 


[Up and out.] 

An English-speaking court is brave enough to. 
challenge the traditierti that an Englishman's 
home is his castle and that he is master of all 
who live’ therein. 

The poet, Shelley, whose defiance of conven- 
tion and rebellion against religion h^ shocked 
consenrative Englanck now asks that sa^e 

England for the custody of his ehilcfien. 

* » ' 
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T1 


>4t!I Voice 


o 

ERIC 


Sound 

1st Woman 
1st Man 


r 


For once rich and poor, the Aristocracy and 
the- lower classes, are vitallv interested in the 
^ame question— do children -have- rights as 
persons in the eyes of the 'law? At the Thnner 
table of a peerpf^^England the Shelley Case is 
the sole topic .... 

\Cl ink of dishes.] 

I’ve been^ sitting in the court of Chancery all 
day, listening to the affidavits about Shelley’s 
private life! It was as good as a play! 

All the same it’s preposterous to bring a man’s 
personal affairs into the case. A father has a 
right to his children, I should hope. If not, 
what’s England coming to? ^ ‘ ' 


2d \ [Langiiing.] How amusing— if the law' de- 

' cides that children have a right to be brought 
up in respectable homes by worthy fathei^! 


‘2d Man 


1$T Woman 

Music 
1st Voice 

Sound ^ 

I ^ 

1st Man 


Pooh! Pooh! It isn’t a question of Shelley 
at all . . . never could abide poets anyhow’ 

. . . sijly fellow’s mucking ’round in stars and 
roses. It’s a question of a man’s rights as 
an Englishman . ! . [Bangs fist . . . China 
rattles.] • ^ 

[Protesting.] My dear, keep your rights, but 
spare my dishes! ,, * . 

lAs transition.] 

While in a pub in Soho the Shelley Case is also 
the subject of violent debate. 

[I^urmur of voices.] ^ 

What’s goin’ “to become of the sanctity of the 
’ome I arsks yer, if a rffan can’t beat ’is h’own 
wife an3 have the say abaht ’is h’owm brats. 

\ 
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1 


2d Man 
3d Man 


1st Man 


Barmaid 


1st Man 

Barmaid 

All ^ 

1st V^oice 


2d Voice 


3d Voice 


Still I ’ear that this Shelley is a h’infidel.^ 

’is poor deserted wife drownded herself in !ie 
Serpentine. That’s the kind of a ’usband i id 
father ’e is. 

[Argumentatirely.] He oiay be a bloon n‘ 
rascal but he’s got a right to be master in is 
h’own ’ouse! If that ain’t so evei'yd;hing’ll 
to pieces. ' First I know my woman’ll >e 
. having rights of her own! 

Oh you men myke me tired! You an’ yer 
rights! Why ’asn’t a ’ard-working,‘ respect- 
able barmaid as many rights as her ’usband? 
And yet my ’arry can collect my wages! 

[Banging fist . . . Clink glasses.] See.' ’ Wot 
did I Sye? This ’ere Shelley case is putting 
new ideas into females' ’eads already. 

Aw, keep your bloomin’ rights, but take 
care of those glasses! 

• 0 

[Laughter. ] 

In refusing Tiis children to- Shelley, the coui’ts 
of England recopized at long last that chil- 
dren are separate people, apart from their 
parents. From this precedent the modern, 
attitude toward a child as a future adult has 
developed. 

Yet so strong is the tradition of the sacredness 
of parents’ rights that when Victoria comes 
to the throne, there is not an act on the statute 
books framed in the interest of the child! 

The invention of machines and the Industrial 
Revqlvytjonn ...rt-. ^ ‘ . 
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4iri Voice 

5th Voice 

1st Voice 
Ow^N 


2d Voice 

I 

Elizakth =* 


When cheap labor is needed for the new fac- 
tories and mills, statesmen, administrators, 
employers, parents turn to the child! The 
Poor Laws allow Boards of Guardians to 
change charity into profit by selling and 
apprenticing -5, 6, and 7-year-old orphans to 
factory owners! 

Authority does not dare interfere but tries to 
salve its conscience by dilatoiy reports and 
inquiries. ^ 

Listen lo Robert Ow^n, the reformer, testify- 
ing before the House of Commons in 1815! 

You^have heard the report of Sir Robert Peel’s 
committee of investigation, Mr. Speaker. The 
evidence shows that children of 8 to 12 are 
forced to work 14 and even 17 hours a day in 
some of these factories. That is too long, 
.gentlemen! Now^ I am a cotton' mill owner 
myself. But I am also a humane man. I 
employ no child under 10 ^nd I only work 
them 10 hours a day, and that includes an 
^ hour and a quarter out for meals. I have been 
laughed at as a socialist, a sentimentalist, a 
radical, but I can prove by my books that this 
* reduction in hours of work has actually been 
profitable to me in increased output! 

'•In 1844, Elizabeth Barrett, an invalid poetess, 
lies on her couch in a shadowy, chamber of 
Wimpole Street, London. .She is reading the 
reports of the labor of women and children 
which the .Home Office has tried in vain to 
suppress. ... 

Women and children, mostly girls, are har- 
nessed to the carts in the mines, and drag the 
coal, crawling on their hands and knees . . . 



Sister 


Elizabeth 


Sister 

Elizabeth 

Sister 


Elizabeth 

Sister 

Elizabeth 

t 

Sister 

Elizabeth 


[Breaks off with a cry.] Oh! And here in 
England, Henrietta, our dear England, won m 
and children are cheaper than mules! 

Oh, but Lizzie, Lord Shaftesbury’s new ; ct 
says that no child under 13 shall work hk le 
than 7. hours. 

Pooh! The factory owners only set back t.ie 
clocks! Oh, this is sickening! In one report 
I read where a London parish had arranged to 
supply child labor to a factory in Lancashire 
on condition 'that they would take 1 idiot 
child in every 20 children. It breaks my 
heart. 

Dearest Lizzie, you shouldn’t read such hor- 
rors! It’s bad for you. 

Bad for me! Think of the children— little 
children among the wheels that turn- till 
their hearts and heads turn, and the sky 
turns through the factory windows. . . . 

[Soothingly.] Well, that nice^d Lord Shaftes- 
bury is doing all he can. He’ll put through an 
act or a bill or a resolution or something . . . 
you look positively blue, dearest, let m« lay 
this cover over you. 

Why this very cover was probably woven by 
babies! 

But after all, Lizzie, there’s nothing we can 
do! 

[Excit^ly.] Perhaps- there is something! 
Bring me my portfolio, Henrietta. Bring jne 
ink .and pen and paper. 

What are you going to do, Lizzie? 

I'm going to write a poem ! 
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SUTER 


Elizabeth 


M}mc 

Man' 


o 

ERIC 


Music 
1st Voice 


2d Voice ' 


Oh, but poems should be like your Lady 
Geraldine’s Courtship about milk white steeds 
and — and lovers — not about horrors — 

[Teri^erly.] Dear little Henrietta! What do 
I know of lovers, lying here? But I do know 
about suffering . .. if I can put the suffering 
of these unhappy children into words perhaps 
it may do some good ... let me see 
[Slowly as though writing.] “Do ye hear the 
children weeping, oh, my brothers. Ere the 
sorrows come with years. ... 

\U p and behind.] 

[Reciting:] 

How long, they say, how long Oh cruel nation 

Will you stand to move the world on a child’s heart 

Stifle down with a mailed heel its palpitation 

And tread onward to your throne amid the mart? 

• « 

Our blood splashes upward Oh gold-heaper 
And our purple shows your path 
But a child’s sob in the silence curses deeper 
Than a strong man in his wrath ... 

]Up and out] 

The poem The Cry of the Children appears in 
Blackwood^s magazine and does mor6 than 
all Lord Shaftesbury’s investigations to arouse 
public sentiment against the exploitation of 
children. 

The Act of 1867 ends agricultural slavery for 
children. The Act of 1871 frees the 30,000 
children, some of them as young as Sli years, 
who work in the brick fields. The Act of 1887 
provides that nq women or children shall be 
employed in any mine below ground. 
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3d Voice 


1st Boy > 

2d Boy 
1st Boy 


2p Boy 
3d Boy 

2d Boy 
Oliver 
All Boys 


\ 



Oliver 

Master 

• 

Oliver 

Master 

Oliver 

Master 


Charles Dicken’s social novels expose he 
evils of workhouses, factories, and the, ip- 
prentice system. In Oliver Twist he wri gs 
the heart of his day with the picture of he 
small waif sold by the legal guardians of lie 
helpless to be brought up to the danger us 
trade of chimney sweep. The workhoi.se 
orphans are being fed their daily basin of tl in 
gruel. 

»• 

[Scraping of spoons against tin bo'wls.] 

[Aside.] Lor blimme, if I don’t get another 
bowl of this gruel every day I’ll — I’ll- 

1 Aside.] Wot’ll you do, Blinky? 

[Desperately.] Some night I might ’appen to 
eat the boy who sleeps next to me. 

Gorry, that’s me! 

One of us has got to ask the master foi' a 
second helpin’. 

Let Oliver ask him. G’wan, Oliver I 

Please, I don’t want to. 

[Whisperiyig.] You gotten Blinky ’s starv- 
ing. He will eat us! 

Oh, all right, if I gutter. [Pause.] Please. 
Mr. Bumble, sir. 

[Fiercely.] What do you want? 

Please, sir, I want some more gruel. 

[ViolevUly.] What! 

Please, sir, I want some more. ^ 

[Calling.] Mr. Limbkins! Mr. Limbkins! 
Come here, sir -do! 
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Liy.BKINS 

WTiat’s the trouble here, Bumble? 

Master 

I beg your pardon, Mr. Limbkins, but some- 
thing has happened. Oliver Twist has asked 
for more! 

Limbkins 

For rnore? Compose yourself, Bumble, and 
answer me distinctly. Do I understand that 
he asked for more after he had eaten the 
supper allowed him by the law? 

Master 

He did, sir. 

Limbkins 

That boy will be hung. I never was more 
convinced of anything in my life than I am 
that that boy will come to be hung. 

MuMc 

\Up and under.] 

Announcer 

Alarmed by Oliver Twist’s ingratitude and 
extravagant demands, the Board decides to 
apprentice him as quickly as possible and 


listens favorably to the application of a hard- 
featured gentleman named Gamfield. . . . 

Gamfield 

If the parish has a orphink it would like to 
learn a light pleasant trade, I’m in the 


chimbley sweepin’ business, and I needs an 

T 

\ 

apprentice. 


Limbkins \ Well, 1 don't know — it’s a nasty trade. 

Board Member Young boys have been Smothered in 


1 

Gamfield ^ 

chimneys before now, my man. 

That’s acause they damped the straw afore 

A 

4 

they lit it in the chimbley to make them come 
down. Boys is werry obstinit and werry 
lazy, gentlemen, and there’s nothing like a nice 


hot blaze to make ’em come down with a run. 

« 

It’s humane, too, gentlemen, acause if they’ve 
got stuck in the chimbley, roasting their feet 
makes ’em struggle to h’extricate themselves. 
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Board Member True. True. Well, we’ve got just the *oy 
for you, Mr. Gamfield. His board nee< n’t 
^ g come very expensive for he hasn’t been o^ er- 
fed since he was bom. Ha! Hal* 


S0U7lfl 

Limbkins 

Sound 

Bumble 

Limbkins 


Bumble 

Oliver 

Bumble 


{General Imighter.] 

{Calling.] Bumble! Bumble, fetch Oli er 
Twist in here at once! 

{Door opens.] 

{Coming up.] Bow to the board, Oliver. 

Oliver, these kind and blessed gentlemi'n, 
-which is so many parents to you, when you 
^'TSave none of your own, are going to appren- 
tice you as a chimbley sweeper and set you 
up in life. 

What do you say to that^^eh? 

{Sniffling.] I — I don’t think I’d like it, sir. 

Is that gratitude to them as takes all this 
trouble for a naughty orphan, which nobody 
can’t love? 


Oliver {With shriek.] Ow! Don’t pinch me, Mr, 

Bumble, sir! I will be grateful! I will! 

Limbkins Well, well, wipe your eyes with the cuff of 
your jacket, boy, and we’ll go to the magis- 
trate with this honest master-sweep here, 
[fade] and we’ll settle the business at once. 


Music [Up and under.] 

1st Voice Unseen baggage in the ships ihdt first bring 
' the colonists to America from England are 
the institutions and traditions of their an- 
cestors. AJl the injustices and oppressions 
toward women and children that exist in the 
days of Dickens in England ' exist at the 
same time in the United States. Orphans 
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are bound out as apprentices without the 
protection of adequate laws; factories and 
mines exploit child labor. 

2d Voice Women in the new world enjoy an equality 
of danger, and an equality of hardship and^ 
work with the men^ but not legal, social or 
economic equality. 

3d Voice America has been a republic for nearly ‘50 
years before the education of women is given 
the^ support of government. In .1819 Mrs. 
Emma Willard, a self-educated woman from 
Connectiqpt, persuades Governor Clinton of 
' New York to appropriate money to found a 
girl’s school. When her school announces a 
public examination on the subject of geom- 
etry, a scandalized group of clergymen visit 
her to protest. 

Sound {Knocking.] 

Mrs. Willard {Opening door.] Oh! M-y school is honored. 
Won’t you come in,' gentlemen? * 

1st Clergyman Madam, for 10 years we have watched 
^ with horror your experiment in such subjects 

as botany, chemistry, mineralogy, astronomy, 
which nature itself has njade unsuitable for 
the female mind. 

Chorus of Clergymen The female mind. 

Mrs. Willard And yet, gentlemen, the terrible prophecies 
that were made when I opened a girls' school 
have not come to pass. 

1st Clergyman Rome did not fall in ^ day, Madam. 

But whin women so far forget their wom- 
anly modesty as to study geometry, America 
is in danger. 

Clergymen {Chorus singing.] In the gravest danger. 
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Mrs. Willard 
Clerg^'men 


Clergymen 
Mrs. Willard 

• 

All 

Mrs. Willard 


Clergymen 

Music 

Voice 


2d Voice 


"VMiat harm can geometn' do a woman'. 

In the first place, Madam, no woman « in 
understand geometry, and if she could acqi. re 
a knowledge of such an unfeminine^ subje t. 
it could mean nothing but the destruction of 
the family. And when the family is • e- 
stroyed the state is destroyed. 

\In chorus.] The state is destroyed. 

Some day, gentlemen, such talk is going :o 
sound very old fashioned. 

V' 

[Ad lih.] WTiat! Impossible! etc. 

Now, ril do a little prophesying! W’ithin 
a few years there will not only be seminaries 
but even colleges open to women. And then 
the professions will admit them— there wll be 
women lawyers, wom^' doctors, and women 
ministers. ... 

1/n chorus.] Women ministers! Ridiculous. 
Ha! Ha! Ha! [Laughter fading but heard 
behind next speech.] 

[Not too loud so as not to top laughter, fade out.] 

Through storms of ridicule, through bitter,, 
attack by workmen who fear new competi- 
tion, by reactionaries who fear change, by 
politicians who fear women's new voice in 
politics the leaders of the Women’s Rights 
movement go their way. And~their first vic- 
tory comes when the new Territory of Wyo- 
ming admits women to the franchise on an' 
equality with men. 

Everyone laughs at Wyoming except a hu- 
morist, Bill Nye, who addresses an imaginarj’ 
Congress in this wise: 
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X'E 


Mmic 
3d Voice 

4thA'oice 


1st Woman 


2d Woman 

3d Woman 
4th Woman 

i ' 


\Spoke)i v'Hh tiraug.\ “It’s funny to me. that 
womaji who suffers most in order that men 
mav come into the world - the one. Mr. 

^ m 

Speaker, that is first to find and the last to 
forsake man. the first to hush the cry of a* 
Baby Savior and the last to leave the cross, 
should be interested with the souls and bodies 
of generations — and yet not know enough to 
vote." 

\Upandout.] ' 

1870. A Wyoming judge admits women for 
the first time to jur\’. dut>i. The six pioneer 
jurj'women file into the jury box and face 
the male defendant on a mui’der charge. 

That night while the handsome prisoner jokes 
with his lawyer over the effect his beautiful, 
eyes have had on these susceptible ladies, the 
six juowv^omen gather in a room of the Union 
Pacific Hotel to discuss their \'^rdict. 

Excuse,me,^adii^s, if I do up my hair in kids 
while we talk. 

[Laughing.] Evm’body has said so much 
about w'omen being unfeminine if they get 
their rights, I want to look especially nice 
tomorrow. 

I 

What a pity such a handsome young man 
should have gotten into evil ways. But I 
don’t think there’s a mite of doubt he did the 
killing, do you? 

« * 

No; I’m afraid not. I knitted a whole sock 
in the jury box today, but I didn't miss a word. 
And I don’t see how we can help hanging him. 

Couldn’t we make it manslaughter? 
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5th Woman 
Hartsough 

Mmic 
1st Voice ‘ 

2d Voice 


3d Voice 
4xH Voice 


5th Voice 

\ 

Music • 
1st Voice 


What do think, Sister Hartsough? Yoi re 
*a minister’s wife. 

m 

I think, as we all do, that he is guilty and m st 
be punished. And now let us pray — ( h, 
Heavenly Father— [Fade. 1 

\Up and cnU.] 

1920. The State of Tennessee becomes t \e 
36th Statevto ratify the Nineteenth Ameivl- 
ment, giving women equal voting rights with 
men, ai)d so enfranchises thirty million wome n! 

But though women have voting equality wiili 
men, the Nineteenth Amendment does not 
give women the same rights under the Con- 
stitution and laws of the United States as 
men. The statute books of the different 
States are still filled with discriminations and 
legal and civil disabilities against women. 

One State, Wisconsin, has led the way toward 
complete liberty for women under a new State 
law which declares. 

“Women shall h^e the same rights and privi- 
leges as men in the exercise of suffrage, free- 
dom of’ contract, jury service, holding office, 
choice of residence for voting purposes, hold- 
ing and conveying property, care and custody 
of children, and in all other respects.” 

A few legislatures contend that equal rights 
are not enough, that women and children are 
entitled to superior rights^ 

[Up and out.] 

Today the rights of childhood are again figlit- 
ing their way through the ancient enemies of 
rights for the weak — tradition, prejudice, 
economic interest, indifference. 





2i: Voice 
Mother 

4 

y 

Visitor “ 

. Mother 

Visitor 

Mother 

Visitor 

Mother 


• Visitor 

• Mother 

Sound 

Mother 

Visitor 
Mother ■ 

\ 


Today this happened in a mill town some- 
"where in these United States. A. newspaper 
reporter has been sent to get a story for the 
Sunday ^^plement. 

\FretfuUy.] Set down if you kin find "a chair. 
You’ll have to ’scuse the looks of things. I 
got my misery today. 

Have you had it long? 

Let’s see, ’bout 23^ySfsT I reckon. Some- 
times bad and sometimes wuss. 

That little fellow playing in the yard is he 
your only child, Mm. Briggs? ' 

Land, no! We’ve had eight, but there’s only 

five left. ■ 
i ' 

This house seems rather small for a family of 
that size. 

Oh, we make out. We’ve been kinder plan- 
nin’ on moving if we could get ahead a. little. 
Only we don’t never seem to get ahead.' 
Mebbe next summer when Bill is 12 and cdh • 
. work in the mills with my three oldest we can 
afford three rooms ’stead of two. 

I 

Twelve — But I thought there \|^as a State law 
against a child working till he was 14? 

Well, the mill owners don’t ask too many 
questions.. 

[Factory whistle blows -Short blast.] 

Something’s happened at the mill. That's the 
whistle to stop things. My kids’ll lose work. 

How long do the children work? 

Oh, from daylight to dark. 
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Visitor Makes them pretty hungry, I expect? 

* *1 

Mother ' AVell, ^^Igars like they’re too tired to rel >h 
their vittles. But they drink a power j1 
sight of cawfee. ... 

Visitor ~ . *But when do they play f* Children hi^e a rig it 
' to play — 


Mother^ - Well, I don’t know much about rights* I 
"reckon eating cpmes before playing. . . . 


VlSITjl^R 

; You don’t mean these children support the 
family? 

Sound 

[Off mike.] {Fading in . . '. Wailing and 
voices.] ■ ■ , • ^ 

Mother 

ST 

Oh, something’s happened! Maybe some- 
body’s got hunted ! 

Sound 

[Door slaws open.] 

Sound " 

' [Off voices nearer.] 

Mother 

1 

]Screamnng.] What’s" happened, Mrs, Daw- 
son — who is it? 

Woman 

[Calling,] It’s your Bessie, Mrs; Briggs! 

Mother 

[Screaming.] Oh, my baby! My baby! 

Sound 

« 

[Sobbing in background.] 

Woman ’ 

[Coming up.]' It’s them fly wheels A the mill. 
They’d ought to do something about them. 
Some kid's always g^ing caught. 

Visitor 

Oh, this is terrible. ... 

Woman 

Well, it’s the way things are, Mister., I got \ 
to run home. Here, give Mrs. Briggs this, 
will you. . . ’ ’ , ' . 

Visitor 

Forty-one cents— why what — 

■* 
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Woman 


^h^ic 


1st Voice 


2d Voice 


J 


SpYOICE 


4th Voice 


5th Voice 


Announcer 




It’s Bessie’s pa>'. I was afraid it’d Ee lost^iso 
I took it outer her hand, [f'ading.] Sh6 wtis 
holding onto it powerful tight. . . . • ‘ 

[Up awl. out.] 

That happened today in one of our United 
States where there is no legal limit to the 
number of hours a child may be employed. 

# • 

In another one of these United States a child 
movie star signed a contract involving a mil- 
- lion dollars! There are laws to protect the 
rights of theTifeiM who will earn the million, 

■ but no laws to prbt^t the child who earns 

■ 4! cents. 

Have wornen and children won their rights 
y^t? , ■ 

What about equal wages for equal work? 
What about the Wife who is discharged from 
\ employment because her husband has work? 

• r 

What can the law do about child labor in the 
home? Should the state intervene to provide 
higher standards of living for its helpless 
child citizens? These and other’ questions 

remain to be answered by the future! 

• ^ 

Struggle for Freedom i^er ends! Ground 
that is lost must be regained! Each' genera- 
tion must re-win its rights'. Let us strive on, 
to the end that our children's children may 
always know the glorious fulfillii^ent of that 
noblest cry known to man — ““Let Freedom 
Ring!” 

[Closing theme . . . Fad^H^er. and oui.] ' . 

* * 
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PRODUCTION NOTES 


6. ' The w(*n . should l»e very Rtjshy. Clerk should P>V very matter of fa< ’ -id ’ 

I (juiek spoken. The child of Course should be a Shirley Temple type, 

t - These 1 1 speeches must build up to a climax, otherwise they will seem ex. ,i. 

ins;ly dull. 

= Elizabeth Barrett is an invalid. This must be expressed in her voice. , .r 
sister should l>e a flighty young girl who somehow wants to help. 

.* The man who recites the poem should not be “schmaltzy." >Sre Man 
If the children can play this scene with cockney accents, they should (h 
’Jnit remember, no accent at all is better than a bad accent. 

'' The newspaper woman should l>e very brusque and businesslike and in . ■!- 
I trust the mother should be dral), tired, and ignorant. 

Note. .Additional helps may he found in the general production notes .n 
' page .‘175. 
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li’ow^n and Children Last! 

I'his expression is not far from the truth in respect to the rights of 
woin^and children. In not-so-far away times, childreh were often 
“ex])Osed” on birth, sold into slaver>\ and bargained into marriage. 
Mothers had no rights in their children Or in tbenoBeh'es. They, too, 
could be .bought and sold or even put to death .by their husbandt^. 
The old Greeks had a name for this — the patriarchate. Inve.stigate 
the derivation and meaning of this construction. The Romania alsoliad 
a term which meant the same thing: Sub poiestalnti patris. Wives were 
denied the property rights and enjoyed no control of their doirries. 
The dutiful wife in England and America even into the 19th century 
was to say humbly to her lord and master, “What is mine is thine!" 

('ertain aspects of this age-old tyranny are still with us. In every 
land traces of the.se old abuses still exist. Even in the United States, 
where ever>’one of us is born under two flags, the Nation and the 
State, there are State laws whigh definitely limit the rights of women 
and children. In Louisiana, married women a^ classed with children 
_ 4 md the insane, as far as the right to make a contract is concerned. 
In Vermont, the earnings of a married woman belong to her husband. 
In Florida, the father controls the earnings of his children. In 
Massachusetts, women cannot serve on juries. And in many other 
States the laws of chattel slavery days remain on the statute books. 

'' Only in recent years have we allowed women the right to vote on 
an equality with mgn; and at this very moment there is a propo.sed 
amendment b'eing discussed ^ various States which aims to give 
Congress tite right to regulate and control the labor of- children u»der 
18 years of age. Look up the facts in regard to the Child Labor.Apiend- 
went. Do you think It will pass? Do you think it should pass? 

The golf links lie so near the null 
That nearly every day 
* The laboring children can look out 
, ,v,' And see the men at play 

Ifook up all the underscored words in this introduction and then 
you.vrill a better position to answer wisely and .sanely the ques^ 
tions liste^elow under the heading, “Discussion and debate.” 


•I. Activities, 

a". “Who's who in' Women’s and Children’s Rights? 

A. (a) Robert Owen (d) Charles Dickens 

(b) Robert Peel . (e) Mary WoHstonecraft 

• (c) Elizabeth Barrett (f) Emma' Willard 
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B. A Woman’s “Who’s Wh6’’ for Today (1937): 

(a) Who is our Minister to Norway? 

(b) Who is our Minister to Denmark? 

(c) Who is the Secretary of Labor? 

(d) Who is the Assistant Secretary of the Treasury? 

(e) Who is the Director of the Mint? 

(f) Who is the Senator from Arkansas? 

(g) Who is a Judge of the United States ('ir^it Court? 

(h) Who is the Dean of Barnard College? 

(i) Who is the President-emeritus of Mount Holyoke College? 
(Can you add others who should belong to this distinguished lis- ? 

C. Read to the class, The Cry of the Children by E. B. Browning. 

Compare the influence of this poem on England with the in- 
fluence of Uncle Tom's Cabin orft(America. 

D. A series of special reports: 

Wh^t was the position of woman in — ■ 

(a) Greece, in the Age of P^^es? 

(b) Rome, in the period of the Republic? 

(c) Rome, in the period of the Empire? 

(d) Europe, ^luring the 14th and 15th centuries? 

(e) England, in the 17th and 18th centuries? 

(f) New England, 'prior to the War between the States? 

(g) The'South, prior to the War between the States? 

. {See Goodsell’s History of the Family ns a Social and Econonnc 
Institution.) 

E. Special reports on the struggle cf women to gain equal rights witli 
men in education. The story of: 

. (a) Mary Lyon ’ (e) 

(b) Ldcretia Mott (f) 

(c) Susan B, Anthony (g) 

(d) Horace Mann and Antioch (h) 

College 

References for these repocta: * 

!. ■ Life and Work of Susan B. Anthony by Harper. 

2. Historic Americans, by E. S. Brooks 
^ 3. Heroines of Service, by Mary ^arkman 

4. Lives of Girls Who Became' Fan^usfoy Mrs. S. E. Bolton. 

F. Charles Dickens wrote several novels whose purpose was to right 
social wrongs. Among .these, are David Ccpperfield and Oliver 
Twist. If you have read^the books or have seen the “movies”, 

, point out what wrongs Di^ns was bringing to -the attention of 
the public. \ ■ ■ 

il. Discussion JfND DEk^E 

A. Discuss: “W^e hold these truths to bcf* self-evidejit, that all men 
''^and women &re created equal." ■ 
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Alice Freeman Palmer 
Emma Willard 
Jane Addams . 

Anne Shaw 


% 

B. When does thef State have the right to interfere with the rearing 
tf children without the parents' consent? 

C. In special cases like that of juvenile movie stars and t)ie (]uintu- 
|)lets should the state or the ))arents control the activities of these 
children? 

n. Should we** have a uniform, National law on divorce rather than 
regulations by individual States? 

E. Debate: Resolved, That the proposed child labor amendnjent to 
tlie Constitution of the United States be adopted. 

Resoked, th-dt the proposed amendment to the Constitution giving 
women equ^-nghts with men in even’ respect shouki be adopted. 

Watch the spot! 

“How long, oh CruQl Nation, will you stand to jnove the world on a 

child’s heart?" (E: B. Browning) 

.\s water can rise no higher than its source, so no civilization has ever 

risen above the status of the* home and the family. 

MUSIC PRODUCTION NOTES 


Compositions used {orchestrations, unless specified . 
f V 1. Let Fr^dom Ring, theme, by Rudolf Schramm i Remick Music Corporatior, 
Rockefeller Center, New York Cityu ^ 

-2. Dainty^ C. E. 18, by Malneck (Harms, Inc,, New York Cityi. 

3. The Sieg|^ P. P. 8, by Wilson (M. Witmark & Sons). 

4. Simple Sinron, P. P. 7, by Perry (M. Witmark & Sons . 

5. The Exile, P, P.31, by Trinkhaus (M. Witmark & Sonsi. 

6. Devastation, P. P. 49, by Kriens (M. Witmark & Sons). 

7. The Wanderer’s Plaint, P. P. 20, by Perry (M. WitmarlJ & Sons). 


How to use them (C 1 niearis composition i, c/r. i. 


Page 229 

Page 233 
Page 237 

Page 238 
Page 239 
Page 243 

Page 245 

Page 246 
Page 248 
Page 249 
Page 260 
Page 250 
Page 263 
Page 263 


U.se theme 1 as directed in general music notes at end of 
script. 

Play C 2 the last four measures and out. 

Play C 3 the measures four, five, six, and seven. Retard at 
the end. 

Play C 4 the first 8 bars and out. , 

Play C 4 the measures five, six, seven, eight, after letter K. 

Play C 5 from letter A behind the poem; come up on next 
music cue for ’ two, thre^,'“ measures and out. 

Play C 6 from the beginning and fade behind the announcer’s 
speech and out at of 9 pecclk. 

Play C-6 the first four measures and out. " 

* Play C 6 beginSiing at letter G for four measures. 

Play C 7 starting at letter I, four measures. 

Play C' 7 starting at letf|^r G, eight measures. 

Play C 7 starting at letter I for four measures. 

Play C-7 string at coda; play four measures. ' 

, ^^lay theme as *di reeled. » . , 
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LET FREEDOM RING! 
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Th program fs a product 0 / ihj ruifid th part mnif nf the I .iftrinr. Office of 

Ed i'aiion, W ashington, I). C. The ,<cript rt mains fhe j)rnprrty of fir Governnunt 
am: must not be spoiu^orcd commercially. Ii may 0 duplicated for any educational 
purpofif without further permission. 

t 

30-MINUTE SCRIPT 


N 


Asnolncer 

Voices 

5 Altomobile Directors 
Mason’ 

Overseer 

2 Egyptian Si.aves 
Pharaoh 

Emperor Vespasian 
Roman Citizen 


Script 10 

PAT EXT 

( Fmdnotf^ ojijiaye ^H3] 

I 

CAST». 

?'EUDAL*T,OnD 

Inventor 
Roger Bacon 
Leonardo 
Galileo 
Elizabeth 
Edward Darcy 
Reverend Mr. Lee 
Bess 


Martha 

Bill 

Grandad 
Samuel Slater 
Hannah 
John Fitch' ' 

Franklin * 

Delegates to Const it'u,-’ 
tional Convention 


Music 

Announcer 
Music ■ 


Roll of (Iru 


[Patriotic fanfare . . 

Built np to—] 

[Three .strokes of gieat hell.] 

[DramaticaPy.] Let Freedom Ring! 

[Chorus and orchestra in special song, dedicated 
to radio idea of program with*.sound of somrous 
bell worked into orekestration.] - 
[At triumphant finish of song Orchestra segues 
into soft hacl^mnd nncsic for announcer, bell 
motif still soj^ heard.] 
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Announcer 


Music 

Announcer 


lOrcr'] Once only kings had the rights ou 
enjoy today ! Democracy wrested these ri lits 
from kings and gave thenr to you! T esc 
rights are now a part of the law of the 1: id I 
Celebrating this 150th anniversary of. »ur 
Constitution the . . . {local groups and he 
. . . (local radio station) present the age ..'ss 
story of man’s unending struggle for freed< ml 
Tonight we consider another of our bio »d- 
bought rights -The Right to the P^ent! 

[Up and out.] 

The story of the right to the patent is the 
story of the struggle of individuals to obtain 
just reward for their contributions to the 
progress of mankind. 


1st \ oice Tnvention means change, and change has 
always been resisted — not oply by authority, 
^ but by the .great masses of men whom it 
eventually benefits. For many centuries re- 
ligion, the State, and the people themselves 
bitterly opposed every feeble- effort '^of indi- 
vidual men to improve their own lot and the 
lot of mankind. 


2d Voice^ Even today forces are at work to suppress 
invention. . 

3d Voice Let us jmagine we are sitting in a directors’ 
• meeting in a greart plant which manufactures 

automobiles. 

1st Director {Fading in.] Well, gentlemep, it looks as 
though we haven’t anything more to worn- 
about! • 

2d Director . Except our income taxes! ’* 

Sound ' ' {All laugh.] \ 

Sound [Ring.] 
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1st Director [Snapping on dictagraph.] Yes? \Dicta- 
phone^ makes scratchy sound conversation.] 
Okay! I’ll keep the directors here till you 
com^ 

I 

Sou nd [Snaps off d ictagraph . ] 

Mason, 'of the research bureau, has something 
important to say to us. ^ 

2d Director By the way, how are the new men in the 
research department this year? 


3d Director The cream of the technical school crop, I 
believe! 


4th Director That’s good. It’s a great chance for young 

inventors to work in a big laboratory like ours! 

/' 

5th DiiRECTOR A great'chance for them, do you call it? — to 
, work for a hundred a month turning out 
gadgets tnat may rhake the company millions? 
And not be allowed to patent anything ^hey 
invent for a year after they leave us? 


4th Director 

) 


But a mpdem inventor can’t work without 
a fortune tied up in laboratory equipment. 
If they were on their own, these bright boys 
just but of college couldn’t afford to invent 
anything except hairpins and buttonhooks! 


Sound 

Mason 

>■ .. « 

1st Director 

■ Mason 
All* 

t 

1st'Dii(ector 


[Door.] 

[Fading in.] Good moi^g, gentlemen! 

Ah, good morning, Mason! 

» ■* 

Well, gentlemen -wait ’till you hear the good 
news the research department has for you! 

[Ad lib.] Well! Good news, eh? etc. 

We can always use good news. Mason. Let’s, 
hear it. - 




4 
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Mason ; A young research worker, Gilmore, ir. the 
electrical laboratory has just develop- 1 a 
light, compact storage battery, that will ‘or, 
a hundred the energ>’ of an>^ batter on 

the market today! 

- » 

Sound [Murmur of amazement.] 

2d Director Very interesting, but our present batter is 
strong enough to start and light our cars. 

3d Director Yes, I’d hate to go to the expense of repUn mg 
it with so much excess power without g-od 
reason. 

Mason. Gentleman, I’m not talking about replacing a 

battery on our cars. 



3d Director ' No? 

Mason No — this means replacing the enghie! 

. [Ad lib concern.] 

4th Director TJie engine! You’re insane, man! What’s 
the matter with our engine? 


Mason 


All 

Mason 


jf 

Nothing — as automobile engines go; it’s a 
splendid engine. But don’t you understand 
that when this new batter>^ is in use, internal 
combustion engines will be out of date? 

[Indig^umtly ad lib.] Our engine? Out of 
date! What do you mean, etc. 

I repeat it! From the scientific point of 
view, this* invention has alr^dy made our 
engines obsolete! 


1st Director Let Mr. Mason explain.- I can assure you, 


gentle^ien, he is not one to use‘exaggeration. 
This is a momentous matter. 
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Ma>ON It certainly is! Inventors. have been working 

' , for years, trying to replace .the clumsy, intri- 

cate mechanism of the auto -engine with a 
power unit which is simpler and cheaper. 

5th Director Are you sure this new' batteiw' will work? 

M.ason . We have tested it thoroughly! Young Gil- 
more's plans are all ready to file in the Patent 
Office. » 


1st Director By all means let us patent iGat once. That 
. ' , will protect us for 17 years at least. 

M.ason Yes, our competitors must be held in. . . . 


1st Director Ju$t a moment, gintlemen. It is not our 
corhpetitors we have to fear! 

i 

All \Ad lib.] No? Who then, etc. 

I 

1st Director What we must protect ourselves against is— 
Gilmore’sMeverness! 

3d Director I — I don’t understand! 

2d Director I get it! You’re right, Smith we must 
patent this battery and then forget it. 


Mason Forget it? Don’t you realise it will revolu- 

» tionize transportation? It will give the world 

cheaper cars, it will do away with gasoline! 
It wrill. . . . 

3d Director Yes, Mason, I’hi just realizing-- it will also 
ruin our firm an3^ a hundred other autombbile 
firms! Destroy the petroleum industry, wipe 
out ^rvice stations -repair shops! 


4th Director Why, we ourselves — we’d have to junk twenty- 
. five million dollars worth of machinery 
there's such a thing as an inventor being too 
smart, Mason! 
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5th Director I suggest that we patent Mr. Gilm( e's 
battery and then try to keep its inve tor 
from being turned loose on a defenc* /ss 
economic system!, 

2d Director We might give him a long vacation. 


1st Director Yes, let’s send him to Egypt to study 1 iw 
the— well— how the pyrajnids were made! 


Mi^sic 



1st Voice 


2d Voice 


3d Voice 



-1st Voice 




- To the old fear of change is added the enoV- 
mous cost of change. ‘ Progress is often aj ti- 
ficially checked today to protect investments. 
The inventor has at his throat the iron hand 
of the Frankenstein of machinery whicli he 
has created. 

We are lising today mahy patents of the past, 
because to - change tnem would ruin givat 
industries, and cause loss and suffering to 
workers and investors during the necess<ir\- 
readjustment. 

But though progress in invention and in t\fe . 
arts has often caused momentary suffering, it 
has eventually freed men from tl^eir worst 
drudgery. 

Invention has progressed in proportion to the 
cheajJriess or the worth of human life. In 
• Egypt when Cheops built his pyramid, slaves 
were so plentiful that no one needed to invent 
the intrica^ cranes and lifting machiner}’ 
which rear a modem skyscraper. ■‘Power was 
man^power to the Ptolemies. Less than a 
bolt or screw in a modem factory, was the life 
of one slave. 
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2n Voice 

The right to human dignity the riglit to l)o 
freed from la))or tit only for brute beastsyis '■ 
one of the latest rights tkat man has claimed! 

V 

3i> Voice 

Invention in Egypt begins when human power 
fails the rulers! 

Sinuul - 

lCro('A-/»,gf^ u'hip.] 

Overseer 

{Shouting. ] Pull . lazy scourings of the desert! 
Pull! Pull! 

Sound 

{Whip cracking.] 

Voices ' 

{OJxlave.'t--Soun(l ojciforl.] aaaa aaii aaaaa 

Overseer • 

This stone must be lifted to its place on the 
pyramid by nightfall! 

Slave 

{Aside and unth effort as4ie pulls.] Is there no 
better use for a man, Sorab, than to tear his 
muscles loose with lifting stone? 

2d Slave 

How strangely you talk— -did not our fatners 
■ spend their lives passing bucfi^; from the 
Nile to water the fields. ‘ 

1st Slave 

Bullocks could do that better! 

Sound 

{Cracking of tchip^.] 

Overseer 

Pull! Slaves-^ pull - get underneath the stone 


and push it upward! 

^ * 

Voices' Ahhh! My back is breaking!. My arms start 


Overseer 

^ from their sockets! Ahhhhli! ^ ’ 

Lift! Lift' it higW -higher! You wilT kill 
your fellows if youyet the stone fall now! 
Lift — you scum of the earth! 

Sound 

0 

Ist^Slave 

/ \Deep-toned crash and shouts. Groans.] 

^orab! 'My more-than^)rother! (’rushed 
like a beetle! 


OvEiiSKER What matters it! All that time lost! A 
thousand curses! And her'e comes Pharat s . 
, ' chariot. 

c • 

Sound ' [Horses hoofs and wheeln.\ 

t ' - 

Voices [Distant • Obsequious- Ad lih,[ Hail.Pharir h 

Hail, mighty Pharaoh! ’ ' • 

Pharaoh [Off mike.] What has happened? Why ; e 
i ' ’ the men idle! 


Overseer 

Pharaoh 

Overseer 

Pharaoh 

Overseer 

PhXraoh 

Overseer 

I 

Sound 

r, 

1st Slave 
2d Slave 
Music- 


[('allinq.] Mighty Pharaoh! Those \vl o 
lifted could not hol'd the weight, and a stoi e 
has fallen on a dozen slaves! 


[Fading in.] Get others then! My- pyraniid 
‘ must be finished before I die, and a man 
doesn’t livedo years! 


If you gave me a million slaves, 0 Pharaoh, I 
could not lift great stonesintothe air with.them . 


My father built a temple to Osiris against 
yonder hill with stones larger than these! 

' Aye, but that was built against a hill. And _ 
' the slope b|pre the weight instead of the puny 
sirj|^»ei worthless slaves. 

■ Then build me a hill here on this plaiil beside 

my pyramid,^and drag your stones up that! 

• % 

Great is the wisdom of Pharaoh! It shall be 
done! . . ' . . - 

> - t 

[Horses' hoofs and wheels receding.] • 

% 

[Wailing.] But Sorab is dead! We are of no 
more worth than the sands of the desert! 

It >^11 not always be so. Som^ day men will 
' find a way to conquer toil. 

■ [Full and out.] - • ^ . 
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Voice * The inventjfin of the ramp for raising heavy 
weights is one of the first great steps toward 
fr.eeing men by the power of an idea. Then 
comes the question of reward for one s ideas. 
In Greece and Jlome this reward is first be- 
stowed by the Stote. Instead of patents and 
copyrights, laurel wi*eaths and public honors 
ai’e given poets, sculptors, and inventors. 

2d Voice But marketing ideas for money comes slowly 
* in a slave civilization. 

,3i) Voice /r A Roman citizen brings to the Emperor Ves- 


X pasian a machine which. . 


'Man 


•4 


EsIeror 


[Fading in -Slightl{f off.] -Oh, great Emperor, 
'this machine Wliich I have here,. will gi’ind 
more corn in an hour than ten slaves can 
grind in a day in youi” kitchens. ^ - 

What do you wish me to do with it?/i)o you 
want to wear a purple str>pe aromjd^our toga 
as a reward for this ii 


Man 

No, I am a poor man. I have worked long on 
this machine, neglecting my own trade. ^ I 

' ' • 

beg to Be rewarded by money. ' 

Emperor 

[Clapping hand^.] Fetch me- a/bag of gold 
coins! ‘ . 4 ' ' • * 

Servant . 

‘\Fading in.] .Your gold, great Emperor - - 

Sound 

V [Clinkmg of coin:] , , ' 

Emperor' 

• ;Hefe, citizep. The mai^ine is your pVoperty. 
buy it from you. Now -it is my property. 


•And so' I smash it! . ' " ‘ ' T 

Sound 

[Smashing of vmh ine.] ' - 

Citizen 

l/iT horror.] But great Emperor! I’f was a 

i 

useful macMne! It \]rbuld have saved bacfk- 


breakiug^toil! 
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Emperor 


Mui^ic 
1st Voice 

•2d Voice 
♦ 

Inventor 

Lord 

Inventor 

Lord 

Inventor 

Lord 

Inventor 


If it freed 10 'slaves from the work of grindi ig 
corn, wliat should I do with those 10 slavt s? 
Slaves without work are a menace to th ir 
masters. Machines that take the place )f 
men are a menace to the State! 

\Up and out.] 

For a thousand years this fear of economic 
change is accompanied by a constant depres- 
sion which history calls the Dark Ages! 

The wdrld is divided into little feudal estates 
and inventors serve only a single lord, instead 
of all humanity. And without legal protec- 
tion their inventions often become dangerous 
secrets. 

{Fading in.] [Whispering.] I tell you, my 
lord, this formula of mine will turn base metal 
into gold. ... 

Have you told it to anyone else? 

Not yet, my lord. But think of it! It will 
make the whole world rich! 

What 'do you want me to do. Master Al- 
chemist? 

Why to be sure, set up a foundry for me 
wherein I may work. Provide me with 
metals and the potions which I need. 

And make my neighlx)r and rival, Sir Guy of 
Tremaine, rich also? 

I had not thought of that. Then let it be our 
secret, yours and mine. 

Those things have a way of getting out. 
* Give me your formula to guard. 

12681 


Lord 


rNVENTOR 

Here it is, my lord. Written out to the last 
syllable. 

Lord 

Very well. And now —one last precau- 
tion. .... 

Inventor 

What is that, my lord? 

Lord 

Two men may keep a secret if them 

is dead. • : 

Inventor 

^Trembling.] But my lord— you you don’t 
mean— ' • ' • 

Lord 

» 

I wmld dislike it very much if you should 
• carry your ideas to one of my enemies. And 
so I shall take care that you carry it to— your 
grave instead. 

MiLsic 

[Up- and Old.] 


Voice . But in spite of every resistance, the niinds of 
men begin to march. 1257! Roger Bacon, 
monk— scientist— inventor, is under suspicion 
of Black Magic. Authority summons him 
to make a statei^nt. . 

Bacon . [Fading in.] But my masters — we must dis- 
cover the laws of nature. We must examine 
the world we live in. Only so can we fulfill 
our destiny as thinking creatures. Mankind 
- is capable of amazing progress. Some day 

he will fly in the air on mechanical v^ings, he 
will cross the seas in vessels without sails,' he 
will travel on land in carriages without horses. 
Look you, I have here a bit of glass I call a 
lens. If you fit several of these together you 
may see things that are invisible to the naked 
eye. [Ad lib murmured reaction of small group. ] 
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fl ^ 


4H 


Voice 


M UKIC 

1st Voice 


2d Voice 


3d Voice 


4th Voice 


5th Voice 


This man is in the power of the devil! Me i 
should not know such things! Put him i ; 
prison without writing materials, books, (j 
instruments! 

\Ad lib approval reactmi^overed quickly by. 
\Up and out.] 

For years Roger Bacon languishes in prisoi. 
rather than give up his right to invent and 
discover new ways of life for men. 

The fears of the feudal lords who distrust in- 
vention are justified by time. For it is a new 
invention that destroys feudalism! 

'Though the ancients have been acquainted 
with gunpowder, it remains for the 'Fifteenth 
Century to develop a cannon for its use. 
Firearms become the great levelers'of rank. 
They make the serf as powerful as his liege 
lord. They make ridiculous the stone turrets 
and castles of feudalism. 

The lamp which Bacon lighted flickers in the 
drafty centuries of the Middle Ages but never 
quite goes out. And 250 years later, there 
appears the greatest inventive genius .that the 
world has ever known. 

1452! Leonardo Da Vinci the leader of that 
awakening— that rebirth of intellectual free- 
dom— the Renaissance! 


1st Voice 


2d Voice 


The list of Leonardo's invqptions startles even 
our modem world which has not yet caught 
UP with some of them. 

[Reading.] He invents a spinning wheel, and 
a breech-loading cannon. He plans the ther- 
mometer, improves the compass; he designs 
a steam boat, diving apparatus, a cloth-cut- 
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3d Voice 


Music 
Leonardo ^ 


/ 


Music 


ting machine, dredges, and rolling mills, fly- 
ing machines, helicopters, rope-making ma- 
chines, lathes, planes, stone saws for .marble 
quarries, cranes, po^^^er hammers. 

Th^e and many other contrivances to im- 
prove human life Leonardo invents on his 
draughting board. He writes out n3.irpote - 
specifications for their construction. And 
then one day he sits dreaming aloud over his 
sketches. . . . ‘ 

[Up and behind very softly.] 

Here in your hands, Leonardo, you hold that 
which would overturn an age, plunge a be- 
wildered generation into ruin. Do you dare 
play God and, create a new., world? The 
machines you have dreamed would spread 
more sorrow than a pestilence. Curses and 
fear would follow them, and hunger, with 
lovers starving in each other’s arms. I dare 
not use these plans! They would make a new 
life for men, easier, happier— if only society 
could make itself over for them. When it 
does, iron will be tamed to serSfe men’s needs, 
taught to fit, piece by piece as cunningly as ^ 
a man’s wnst. I was bom out of my time — 
out of my time. [Sighing.] Perhaps the 
Almighty stays my hand in very pity for 
His world! I caqjpot destroy my drawings, 
but I will write the directions so curiously 
with my left hand that jio man will decipher 
them.. Perhaps some brother of my spirit 
will read these notes in the strange world of 
the future! Until then, they shall remain a 
secret between me and God. ... 

[Up and out:] v> 
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1st Voice 
2d Voice 

3d Voice 
4th Voice • 

J 

1st Voice 

2d- Voice 
Galileo ^ 


The State recognizes Leonardo's right to i - 
ward for his genius as a painter, and pays hi i 
700 scudi a year. 

While Da Vinci pours out his rich gifts > f 
writing, paintiiig, and sculpture in Florenc. 
relying on the old system of patronage f( ■ 
pay, another great inventor dies in abjeu, 
poverty. 

Gutenberg’s movable type has no protectioi., 
and his invention is exploited by others. 

Only a few years after Gutenberg’s death, in 
the progressive Republic of Venice-Aldus. 
the creator of a new type, receives the first 
patent ever granted by a government for a 
new invention. 

A hundred' years march across the pages of 
history. Patents are now issued, not as 
rigfits, but as favors, and only after special 
petition. 

The great Galileo addresses the Doge of 
Venice regarding his invention of a machine 
for raising water and irrigating land. 

[Fading in.] It is not fit that this invention 
w’hich is my own, discovered by me with great 
labor and much exp>ense, be made the -coin- 
■ mon property of everybody. I humbly peti- 
tion yottr sovereign highness that no one bift 
myself, or my heirs, or those obtaining the 
right from me or from them be, allowed to 
make, cause to be made, or if made, use, my 
said new instrument. Ifydu grant this, I shall 
the more attentively apply myself to new in- 
ventions for the universal benefit. ^ 
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2d Voice 

3d Voice 

4Vh Voice 

5th Voice 

1st Voice 
Man 

t 

Elizabeth* 

m 

I 

I 

Man 

Elizabeth 

Clergyman 

• Eliz/^eth 

Clergyman 

« 

Euzabeth 

, t 


Galileo is given his monopoly and the state 
turns it into a source of revenue by collecting 
royalties on each of his pumps. 

But as late as the 16th century, granting pro- 
tection for creative ideas is still a royal pre- 
rogative, not yet a legal right! . 

In England, red-wigged Elizabeth needs 
rnoney and still more money, to cover the 
seas with’her ships! . 

Right and left the queen grants monopolies 
the earliest form of patents, for the manufac- 
ture of old inventions as well as hew'. 

Two petitioners for patents are ushered into 
her presence. 

[Fadijig in.] . . . And so Your Majesty, I 
rest my plea for this monopoly in making 
playing cards. 

[Grctciously.] Edward Darcy, I have exam- 
ined into your ability to produce these cards 
and find it in the interests of my kingdom and 
the exchequer to graitt this monopoly. And 
so I affix my hand and seal to your patent. 

\Eff naively.] I thank Y'our Majesty. 

And now you, sir. I see by your cloth, that 
you are a cleric. What is your name? 

My name is Reverend William Lee, Your 
Highness. 

What is the nature of your machine? 

It is a very simple device to knit stockings, 
Your Majesty. 

\Ammed.] We would see such a comical 6on- 
trivance at work. ' 
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(’LERGYMAN 

Sound 

Clergyman 

Elizabeth 

\ 

Clergyman 

Elizabeth 

Clergyman 

Elizabeth 

Music 
1st Voice 

a 

2d Voice 


Yes, Your Majesty. 

\Moise of small rattling machine.] 

Your Majesty will observe that the motion >f 

these needles duplicates the movements -»f 

hands, but. how much faster ~h( v 

^i(ch more tirelessly! 

. 1 -) . ^ 

[Above, sownd of machine.] Ah, but there n e 
many thousands of women in my realm wiio 
would starve if English feet are to be covered 
by stockings knit by your machine! 

I would free their hands for other things, Your 
Majesty. Perhaps for picking roses. . 

Zounds, sir! We like not your machine. If 
. it were a very cunning device for perpetual 
motion, now, it would be different. 

But is it not more important to free humanity 
from toil than to create useless motion? 

I have granted patents for furnaces, for soap- 
rpaking, for finishing leather, for dredging ma- 
chines— and ^ you overheard but now to 
Master Darcy for playing cards. But it 
would be a thoughtless queen who would de- 
prive her subjects of the wherewithal for their 
daily br^d. 

[Up and out.] 

A quarter of century later this same Edward 
Darcy hales a manufacturer named Al^en into * 
court for infririging on the playing card 
^ monopoly that t^queen had given him. 

The court decides that new inventions are 
entitled to be legally protected by patent, 
but that playing card^, because they had long 
been invent^, cannot be patented. Eliza- 
l^th’s patent was therefore invalid. 
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3i> Voice 1624! Parliament/' acts on this decision of 

the court and for 'the first time in mans 
histor>' his right to protection for his crea- 
• tions becomes the law of the land in the 

Statute of Monopolies. 

4i H Voice Encouraged by this forward-looking statute, 
the ingenuity of inventors is loosed at last! 
And Leonardo’s dreams and dreads both comp . 
true. The close of the 17th Century sees the 

good and the evil of invention at work. 

• • * • 

5th Voice The Machine has.come! 

Sound , [Up with clashing' machine noises -Then Jade 
• as faint back — Ground and hold binder.] 

^ At first it tears down the bulwarks of an old 

agricultural society as mercilessly as the 
newly invented caanon had destroyed feud- 
alism. Machine power instead of human 
power brings. a change so great that history 
has called it revolution — The Industrial 
' - Revolution! 




Sound 
, 1st Voice 


2d Voice 


[Up and out.] 

Progress always means suffering for someone. 
VTien the Industrial Revolution sweeps away 
the hand work which has supported man in 
all his previous history, it means the suffering i 
of two generations of workers. 

No matter how great the future benefits to 
mankind qf the power loom, the immediate 
result is confusion and bitter want in the 
cottages of England's weavers. The voice 
of the factory fills the land! 



[Up shrilling of many factory whistles in dis- 
tance and out.] 

[Fade in coughing.] 
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Mother 


4 

Bill 

Girl 

Mother 

Soutid 

Girl 

Mother 


Girl 

Sound 

Girl 

Sound’ 

Mother 

* 

Bill 


It fair goes through me to hear you cou li. 
Bess! Them outlandish machines at iie 
factory are to blame . . . scattering lint so 
a body can’t draw^an honest breath. . 

I don’t like it, daughter— I don’t Tike it. 

Be'thankful I’ve got work. 

Well, I dunno. It’s a queer pass'things hi ve 
come to when iron monsters and 'young' i; ns 
.do the men-f oik’s work. - 

I 

{Factory whistle distant.] 

I’ve got to run. Goodbye, Mother and 
Fatheif^goodbye, Grandad - 

NoWj Bess, what’s the use of saying goodbye 
to a dead man? ' You know your grandad s 
‘been like one dead since they told him his 
weaving wasn’t needed any more. 

< 

I was a child then, but I mind how it seemed 
to me. that everything stopped when . the 
loom* grew still. 

[Door opens.] 

[Calling hack.] Don’t fret. Mother! I don’t 
mind working ... 

[Door closes.] 

[Sadly.] The factory sickness will get her. 
... If they’d only'take me ins^d! 

[Groaning.] Oh my Lord, it’s hard on a man 
to stand by idle while his girl earns his bread 
for him. > ' 

^ t 

Tain’t your fault, Bill. You haven’t a laz}' 
bo^e in your body. 
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Mother 


BlI-L 


Mother 

# 

Bill 


Mother 


[Brooding], Since steam took the place of 
flesh and blood, the roads are full of husky 
jnen looking for a job. ... ' 

I say, curses on the maclflnes that take food 
out of honest folks’ mouths! > 

Don’t curse ’em, Martha. ' This is bigger than 
that bigger than us. ‘These machi-nes ’ll 

make life better for common folks, some day 

\ 

[Bitterl y. ] Some day -*\vhen we ’re dead may- 
be! 


Bill I been thinking lately. [Laughing brokenly.] 

^ I got plenty of time to think now. And I see 
it«ill plain. It’s like it’s the end of one world 
and the start of another. 


Mother Our old world was good enough for me! 

Bill Aye, but there’ll _«ome a time when human 

beings worrit have to break, their backs over 
their ^ork, nor the young ’uns cend. the 
shuttles either. [Exultantly.] The workers 
will be free, Martha— free to enjoy life a bit, 
and take their comfort like gentrj\ 


Mother 

Bill 


There’s comfort* in doing yb^ir work v well. 
Look atjarandad there! 

•Ayf— I know— 


Mother The best w^ver in all Lancashire! He took 
pride in having his warp and woof true an9 
^ strong. Now he’ll lie in a shroud of this 
flimsy factory stuff when his time comes. 


Old Man ® [Cracked voice gropingly.] Eh? What’s that 
ye’re saying? 

MorilfiR God help us Bill! Your father! He’s speak- 
ing! 

I * 
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Bill . Father! Here, don’t try to get up! 

Old lad. Eh! eh!* [F^orL] ’ve 

got-iworK TO do . ' 


Bill 

4 

[Gently.] You can’t work, Father. .S nee 
you fell off the bench afore yoiir loom, the 've 
got iron fingers weaving the cloth. 

m 

Old Man 

Yes, I’ve seen it! Ye thought I didn’t no ice 
anything; didn’t ye? Poor, nasty stuff it be. 

Mother 

r 

But Grandad! Powers above, he’s standing’ 
up -he’s walking— him that hasn’t stood 
alone for 4 years! 

Ol£) Man 

Help me up onto my bench, lad. Ahhh, 
Ahhh! Now, down.. Easy does it! Lo.sh! 
my poor fingers be stiff as boards ... 

Mother 

He’s tryin’ to start the loom! Tell him, 

•Bill! 

% 

Bij-l 

But Father, even if you could still work the 
shuttles, there’s nobody wants to buy hand- 
woven cloth any more. 

Sound 

[Faint whirr and rattle of hand loom.] 

Old Man 

I’m not making this cloth to sell, my lad. 
[ioUnd grows louder.] 

Tni making it to- wear! 

Mother 

. Mercy on us— where will you wear it? 


Sound ' [Loom loud aud iriumplufM.] 


Old Man 

I’ll stand afore ray Maker in decent stuff— - 
none of your poor machine-made .trash! 

• V S 

Bill. 

He’s— he's making— " 

Old Man 

My shroud! [Xoo?^ Jlriumpkani loud.] 
There’ll be one more honest shroud in Eng- 

T 

land!, , ' ' 

t 
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S(yi‘ )id 
yfu^ic 
1st Voice 

% 

2d Voice 

3d Voice 
4th Voice 
5th Voice 
1st Voice 

Slater 

Wife 


[Loom and factory wJii^tle fading /w.] 

\Up and segue into America, then wider.] 

America! The famous Yar\kee ingenuity 
which has always distinguished the new' 
worW, gets its start in a dearth of manpower 
and an abundance of raw material! 

Invention begins early is tihe colonies. In 
1646, Joseph Jenks asks for and is given 
the first patent for machinery in the western 
world, for his water mHl. But itjs a Mas- 
sachusetts patent and not an English one. 

The mercantile system in England aims to 
^ stifle manufacture in the colonies to benefit 
a favored few in the mother country. 

With the winning of Am^ican independence, 
restrictions on export patents and machinery 
England are tightened. 

Americ^sjs not only a customer now but a 
competitor. Mechanics and inventors are 
forbidden to'leave’the country. 

. A young inventor, Samuel Slater, who as gji 
apprentice has helped build the Arkwright 
spinning mills in England, sails to America 
disguised as a plowboy. He carries in his 
mind complete plans for the machine except 
for one point. On the verge of completion 
Ms memoiy fails hifn. . . . 

[Groaning — Fading' in.\ It’s jio use, wife, I 
can’t remember that missing piece. v 

[Cheerily.] Think ISow much you’ve remem- 
bered already, Samuel! . Tt’D cpme to ‘yo'i — 
tonight maybe ... in your sleep. 

. *12791 


Slater 




Wife 

Slater 

Wife 

Sound 

Slater 

Wife 

Slater 

W’lFE 

Slater 

Wife 

Slater 


I can’t sleep! All night I can hear the s< md 
of that machine in my dreams. . . . 

Stop fretting, Samuel, and come over ere 
beside my spinning wheel. 

Ver\' well, Hannah, my dear. 

Now watch close. I’ll turn the wheel slo dy 
and maybe you’ll see the lost motion of yo irs. 

. {Spinning.] 

[Excitedly.] Wait a minute! Do that o -er 
again, Hannah. There! That turn of y«>ur 
wrist! "Wait till I get my chalk! 

• [Aside.] After all, women have been the 
spinning machines for a thousand years! 

It went so —and so— that roller there ... the 
feeding arm here . . . [With cry.] I've got 
it! And ’twas yCu gave it to me. . . . 

, [Gladly.] Now maybe you’!! sleep o’ nights! 

You shall ~we^ silks and satins! You shall 
.foldtyour hands and be a lady. 

■ It’ll seem strange not to feel the thread under 
my finger. Do you knowr Samuel — " 

What is it, Hannah? 


Wife I’m not so sure I’m going to like folding my 

' hands! r, 

• ^ 

Music [Briefly up and out:] 

1st Voice 1787! For fear that the delegates to the 
‘ , Constitutional Convention would overlook 

the rights of^ inventors, John Fitch invites 
them to a, trial of his steamboat, which is then 
in an experimental stage. 


Sound [Fading in — Chug, Chug, Chug. Sound of 

paddles in umter.] 
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Voices 


Fitch 

All \ 
1st Man 

2d Man 

3d Man 

.Fitch 

4th Man 
Fitch 

Frankun 


\Of mike.] Hurrah! Hurrah for F|tch and 
. Progress! 

{Coming up.] Gentlemen, I have been work- 
ing on this steamboat for many years. ‘Is it a 
success? 

[Adlib.] Yes. Unquestionably! 

It carried us 8 miles up river in less time than 
a horse could have made the distance! 

Americans a land of rivers. The possibilities 
of this invention are endless. 

You should be Jionored by your country for 
this, Mr. Fitch. 

Gentlemen, the work of my invention, long 
as it has been, has just begun. Much money 
will have to be spent to perfect it. The only 
honor an inventor wants is protection. 

\Miy don’t you apply to your State of Penn- 
sylvania for a patent? 

Patents must cover all States, or they are of 
no value! You are writing the law of the 
land— write into it, I beg of you, my rights— 
the rights of all inventors. Yoii-are an^in- 
ventor yourself, Mr. Franklin- speak for me. 

You are right, Mr. Fitch. When I was 
younger I had young ideqs about these things. 
I thought to give away my brain children. 
I invented a stove and asked no reward for 
my invention exd^t the warm glow of my 
own beneficence. But a more practical gen- 
tleman in England took out a patent and 
grew wealthy warming people at my stove. 
The best way to encourage invention, friends, 
is to encourage the inventors. 

/ V 

[Up and under.] ' 
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1st Voice 
2d Voice 

3d Voice 

4th Voice 
5th Voice 

1st Voice 
2d Voice 

3d Voice 

4th Voice 


Today, we read Section 8, Article I of 1 le 
Constitutijj.n of the United States: 

[Reading.] The Congress shall have po\ .^r 
... to promote the' prQgress of science n d 
useful arts by securing for limited times o 
authors and inventors the exclusive right o 
their respective writings and discoveries. 

Th^ complexities of a Machine Age have n )t 
only multiplied inventions and patents a 
thousandfold, but raised a ^thousand new 
questions to which the present arid future 
must find the answer! 

What are the rights of society to new inven- 
tions which will make life easier for the many,, 
but bring present ruin to a few investors? 

Take, for example, the hypothetical case of a 
newly invented razor blade which will lasi 
indefinitely. Should new laws be made com? 
pelling the holder of the patent on this 
invention either to use it or.give it up? 

Is there any freedom for an . inventor, even 
under liberal patent laws when the fpsts of 
experimentation and research are prohibitive? 

Should the State supply free laboratories for 
struggling inventors who otherwise must see 
their brain work become the property of the 
great monopolies? 

Should invention ever be suppressed for the 
public good? What about new poison gases, 
suicide bombing planes, and germ sprea ders 
for war? / 

Who shall decide whether an invention is' 
socially good or evil? The invention of the 
automobile gave work to millions. 
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5iH Voice 

V 

Music 


Should the state use 'the ingenuity of its 
inventors to create other new employment? 

• -a 

{Up and oiU.] 


Ar^NOUNCER 


Music 


Struggle for Freedom never endsl GroUnd 
that is lost must be regained! Each genera- 
tion must re-win its rights! Eternal vigilance 
is still the price of liberty-! Let us strive on, to 
the end that our children's children may 
always know the glorious fulfillment of that 
noblest cry known to man— “Let Freedom 
Ring!" 

{Closing theme . . . Fade under and out.] 


PRODUCTION NOTES , 

‘ Sound of man speaking through dictagraph may be obtained by having 
person speak into an inverted megaphone with end covered. Do not have the 
big business men talk as they look in cartoons. Have them speak normally 
and rationally as they generally doT 

2 To reproduce the sound of a cracking whip, take two inch-wide strips of 
leather, hold them together and parallel, itbve hands together and quickly snap 
apart. 

2 The voice to sound like that of a man pulling a weight n/eeds an actual strain. 
Therefore, have the actor pull on his left wrist with his right hand until the 
vocal chords react properly. 

* Leonardo’s speech has something of the same quality that Milton had in 
script 4. Remember he is not orating; he is thinking aloud. 

^Elizabeth should be played as a tight-lipped, bitter, autocratic woman. She 
is never uncertain; never overkind. 

•The old man is the hero of this scene. Do not rush his lines. All of his 
movements must be accomplished very slowly and his speeches should be timed 
accordingly. 

Note. — Additional helps may be found in the general production notes on 
page 376. 
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LESSON AIDS 


ERIC 


"The one sure thing is change!" This is an oft-repeated phr 
today. Yet in priniitlve times man progressed slowly. There \ is 
little change. “Like father, like son; like mother, like daughtt ” 
Then came fire, the gift of the gods! And with fij^came the hea h 
and the home— domestic life. The crude, crooked stick scratcl d 
the ground around the cave’s entrance. The hunter added stone o 
club. He was yet to lengthen his arm still farther with the spear a d 
the bow. Then came the symbol on rock and reed. 

He began to erect great monuments to his kings and his goes. 
His power was still sheer man-power. To help him raise the gre.it 
cruel blocks of stone, some forgotten genius thought out the ramp, 
another the lever, another the wheel. These were of immense servif e. 
His pace quickened. His awakening mind reached out to explore 
the land,^he water, the skies! 

Old ways of doing and living changed slowly, but they changed. 
Many of these changes were resisted strongly by those who were 
used to the good old ways of living and doing. “Progress in invention 
has always meant suffering, but it has eventually freed men of their 
worst drudgery.” 

And he who frees man from drudgery is a benefactor of the human 
race. Yet, too often his reward has been ridicule, neglect, poverty, 
imprisonment, and even death. Eventually society came to realize 
the debt it owed its great inventors. At first they were only granted 
badges of merit or distinction by Duke or King; then awards of gold 
were given them for their brain children; some authorities granted 
them monopolies; and at long last, came protection by the laws of the 
land. These last we call “patents” ajid “copyrights.” Are you sure 
of the distinction between these terms? What is a “monopoly"? 
And what does it mean to have a “patent pending”? 

Let us give the inventive genius his due in the long story of Man's 
progress from his cru^ie cave by the river bank tb the great towering 
structures of his metropolis. 

I. Activities 

1. “Who’s Who” in Patent Rights? 

(a) Roger Bacon (e) Samuel Slater 

(b) DaVinci , (f) John Fitch 

(c) Galileo (g) Aldus 

(d) Joseph Jenks . (h) John Kempe 

2. • Investigate the building of one of the p}rramids of Egypt and give 

a picture of its construction: (1) time involve, (2) methods, 
(3) purposes. ^ 
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^ V 


r. . (Page 264. ) “Progress in invention has always caused mon>entar>- 
suffering, but it has eventually freed man from his worst drudg- 
ery.” Give concrete illustrations oMhe tru h of this statement. . 

4. “Herein your hands, Leonardo, you nold that which would over- 

turn ari age, plunge a bewildered generation into hiin. Do yoi/ 
dare play God and create i new world”? (Page 271.) Do you 
think this fear of Da Vinci was justified? Look up the term 
"cultuTol lag" in Our Changing Social Order, by Ga\ian, Grey, & 
Groves, or in any other sociology’ text. What significance has 
this term to our study? ^ 

5. Of late, we have heard much of and about “technocracy.” A 
special report on this subject would be helpful. 

6. Trace down the years the steps by means of which man finally ^ 
got the right of patent — the right to protection for his ideas. 

7. iVrite a prose-poem on “The Dreams and Dreads of DaVinci.” 

8. Special reports: 

(1) How would you go about getting a patent for an invention? 

(2) How would you obtain a copyright for a book that you had 

written? , * 

9. Outline the significant steps in the Industrial Revolution. (See 
Shapiro’s, Modern and Contemporary European History.) 

10. Draw a contrasting picture of life in a New England home in the 
middle of the — 

V (a) 18th century. (o') 20th century. 

(b) 19th century. - (d ) 21st century. 

11. Read and report on — 

(1) Mark Twain’s, A Connecticut Yankee in King Arthur's Court. 

(2) H. G. Wells,’ Men Like Gods. 

II. Discussion and’ Debate 

1. What was the purpose in telling at the be^nning of this script 
the story of young Gilmore’s invention? 

2. In the scene-between Vespasian and the inventive citizen, Ves- 
pasian says, “If it freed ten slaves from the Work of grinding com, 
what would I do with those tei» slaves?” This problem persists 
down through the years. Any machine today which does the 

' work of 100 men raises the problem of what to do with those 
hundred men. Many suggestions have recently been made that 
“Science take a holiday.” Do you agree? 

3. How can you account for the attitude of so able a queen as 
Elizabeth in the matter of patent rights? 

4. What are the rights to any new invention of (1) the inventor? 
(2) the industrial or manufacturing plant whose business might 
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be harmed by the new invention? (3) the plant^hose busine ■; 
might be helped by the new invention? (4) society as a whole?. 

5. Should patent rights and copyrights be limited in time or shou 1 
they be granted for an indefinite period? 

III. Watch the Spot! 

**Mah’s life has changed more in the last' lOO years than in all tl 
previous centuries back to the pyramids.”— J. H. Robinson. 

2. “My machines would make a new life for men, easier, happier, 
if orfly society would make itself over for them.” — D aVinci. 

3. He who frees man from drudgery is a benefactor of the huma i 
race. 

MUSIC PRODUCTION NOTES 

c ' • 

Compontions used {orehestraiions, unless specified) 

1. Let Freedom Ring, theme by Rudolf Schramm iRemick Music Corporation. 
. Rockefeller Center, New York City). 

2. The Tantalizer, P. P. 62, by Perry (M. Witihark & Sons). 

» 

3. Andante Tragico, C. E. 35, by Beghom (Harms, Inc., New York City). 

4. The Brute, P. P. 37, by Kriens (Harms, Inc.). 

6. Tragic Episode, C. E. 33, by Xriens (Harms, Inc.). . ^ 

6. Romanza, C. E. 45, by Savino (Harms, Ihc.). 

7. Constant Love, C. E. 4, by Shilkret (Harms, Inc.). 

•* 

8. Yearning, P. P. 60, by Grau (M. Witipark & Sons). 

9. Polite Society, C. E. 2, by Shilkret (M. Wltmark & Sons). 

« 

How to use them (C-1 means composition 1 , etc.) 


Pages 259, 260 

t 

Page 264 

Page ^6 

Page 268 
Page 269 
Page 270 
Page 271 

Page 271 


Uset heme 1 as directed in general music notes at end of 
script. ^ I 

Play C-2 £rst eight measures ending on the G chord of the 
ninth measure. 

Play C-3 starting with six sixteenth note upbeats to two 
measures before the end. Play broadly and out. 

Play C-3 the measures five, six, seven, eight. 

Play C-4 the first two measures. 

Play C-6 the first two measures ending allargando. 

Play C-6 from the beginning; fade luider entire speech of 
Leonardo’s. . 

Finish music frofiti last cue. 
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P ige 274 


Play C“7» the measures 13, 14, 15, 16. 


Page 279 
Page 280 


Play C-5 beginning at “Desolate/’ Play seven measures 
ending in a chord of E flat major. (The melody note 
should be G at the ending of the eighth measure.) 

Play C-8 the last four measures. 


Page 281 Play C-9 the four measures before the last key change. 

Page 283 Theme as directed. 


I 
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The keverend Richard filter before Lord .Icffreys. From a painting 
by E. N. Ward, R, A. The artist has caught Jeffreys iit a tradi* 
tional fit of temper at a trial which exemplified his very worst conduct. 



LET FREEDOM RING! 


Thin program is a product of the ^'nitrd States Department of the Interior, Office of 
Ediuation, Washington, 1). C. The script rcmains"the property of the Government 
and must not be sponsored commercially. It may be duplicated for any educational 
purpose without further permission. / 

30-MINUTK SCRIPT 

- ^ 


Script 11 


V/ 


RIGHT OF HABEAS CORPUS 


[Footnoles on page 313] 


'/ 


Announcer 

Voices 

Attorney Smith *’ 
King John 
Hubert de Bukgh 
Sir Thomas Darnel 


CAST 

Lady of Court 
King Charles - 
Judge Jeffreys 
Mr. Lorry 
Lucie' Manette 
DefaIige 


Dr. Manette 
Lincoln * 

Alien, Officials, 
Lawyer, Judges, 
Counselors, 
Ghosts 


ERIC 


Musk 


Announcer 

Musk 




[Patriotic fanfare . . . Roll of drums ..... 
Built up to — ] 

[Three strokes of gredt bell.] 

M 5 - 

[Dramatkally.] Let Freedom Ring! 

[Chorus and orchestra in special song dedicated 
to radio idea of prograrn with %ound of 
sonorous bell worked into orchestration.] 
[At triumphant finish of sbng, orchestra segues 
intg *soft background music for announcer, 
bell motif still softly heard.] 
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Announcer [Over.] Once only kings had the rights \ >u 
enjoy today! Democracy wrested these rig ts 
V from kings and gave them to you! Th se 

rights are now a part of the law of the lai 1! 

^ Celebrating this 150th Anniversary of ( ar 

Constitution the . . . (local group) a id 
the . . . (local radio station) present the age- 
less story of man’s unending struggle ior 
freedom 1 Tonight we consider another of ( > ur 
blood-bought Bill of 'Rights^-the right of 
♦ . “Habeas Corpus!” 

Music [Up and out.\ 

V - i 

Sound * [Telephone belL\ [Receiver off.] 4 C 



^ Smith Hello. Yes, this is Attorney Smith . . . oh, 

yes, Mrs. Ellis, what can I do for you? . . . 

. They’ve arrested yo^ husband! Great Scott, 

what for? , . . What do you ‘mean, “you 
don't know”? Didn't the officers have a 
• * warrant? Didn’t they tell him what the 

charge was? . . . Day before yesterday! 
And he’s been in jail ever since without bail or 
a hearing? Why, this is an outrage! ... I 
don’t wonder you’re excited Mrs. Ellis, but 
don't worry too much. I’ll go right down to 
I see Judge Halsey now and get a writ of 

Habeas Corpus for Joe. . . . You don’t want 
’ ^ any writ— you' want Joe? [iMughs.] Of 

course^liut you don’t xmderstand. Let me 
' explain. Habeas Corpus means this: It’s an 

order from the judge to the jailer ^ command- 
X - , ’ ___ ing the jailer to bring Joe into court at once, 

to see whether he is legally imprisoned. . . . 

* ' ' Why certainly, if the officers won’t pilfer a 

charge, or can’t make out a fair case, our 
Habeas Corpus -writ will haye Joe home this 
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Sound ... 
Music 
1st Voice 

evening. Is that clear? . . . No, no, don’t 
thank me; thank the Constitution! 

[Receiver up.] 

9 

[Up and out.] ^ 

When a court issues a writ of Habeas Corpus 
it recognizes one of man’s most ancient rights, 
written into his heart before it was written 
into his laws — the right to fair play. 

2d Voice 

Two years ago, Tom Mooney, who had been 
a prisoner for 18 years, petitioned the Supreme 
Court of the^ljnited States for a writ of 
Habeas Corpus. His plea ^was that his 
original trial had been only a pretense. • 

3d Voice 

This action causes a great deal of discussion. 


^ Let us listen in at a lawyers' luncheon qlub 
v^^here Mooney’s plea is the subject of con-* 


Sound ] 

1st Lawyer 

9 

versation. . - 

. ^ 

[Dishes.] 

I tell you fellows it isn’t a question of one 
man’s guilt or innopence, it’s a question of 
every man’s rights. * / 

2d Lawyer 

Rights! If Tom Mooney hasn’t had every 
right of the law"I don’t know who has! His 
case has been reviewed by every court in the' 

3d Lawyer 

State and by every Governor in thelastj^ 
years. . \v . \ ' 

Yes, but even|jf h?liad a fair^trial as far as ■ ' 
the records go, the law takes other thin^ into 
consideration these days. Remember the . ^^ 


date of his trial? 

4th Lawyer Let me see — 1917, wasn’t it? 


3d Lawyer 

Right, and what does that date suggest to- 

. 1 ^. 

• 
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4tb Lawter 
3d LA^\TER 

2d LA^\TER 
1st Lawyer 
2d Lawter 

4th Lawyer 


Sound 

5th Laa^ter 
All 

5th Lawyer 


All 

5th- Lawyer 


War hysteria, of course. 

We’re not living in the time of Louis ? V, 
when* a man could be„ spirited away to ail 
and kept hidden behind an iron mask the >st 
of hi&life for reasons of the public good! 

Certainly we aren’t, but this fellow has i ad 
every recourse of the law. 

How about the writ of Habeas Corpus he’s 
asking for now? 

After 18 years — and what the highest court 

in the State has called a fair trial? He’s 

wasting his time in Washington! , 

% 

Well, Lfeel like Basset here-^I don’t give a 
continental whether he’s ^ilty or innocent, 
but I do care a good deal whether his rights - 
and consequently my rights— to the protec- 
tion of Habeas Corpus are guaranteed by the 
Constitution of this country or not! 

[Door hangs open.] 

[Fading in.] Have you seen the afternoon 
papers? 

[Ad lib.] No. Any news? 

News! I should say so, news for every lawyer 
and every man who might* possibly get. into 
the clutches of the law! The Supreme Court 
has decided the petition in the Mooney case. 

[Exd^ly.] What does it say? Read it! ’ 

[Reading.] Um^let’s see — Due process of 
law is a requirement that cannot be deerned 
to be satisfied if a State has contrived a con- , 
viction through the pretense of a triaj ... 
the writ of Habeqs Corpus is available in that 
State. tJpon the State courts equally with ^ 
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.4th Iawyer 
5th La>\ter 

Sound 

1st Lawyer 

r 

Music 
1st Voice 


Music 
1st Voice 

2d Voice 


John 


the -courts of the Union rests the obligation to 
guard and enforce every right secured by the 
Constitution. 

What do they tell Mooney to do! 

To use every right he has in the State courts * 
and then come to the Supreme Court again, 
if necessary, and they will give him a writ 9 f 
Habeas Corpus! 

[Murmur.] 

Gentlemen, do you realize this is the most 
important step of the century in assuring 
mankind a fair trial? 

[Up and out.] 

W^ begin the story of man’s struggle for ade- 
quate legal V protection against unjust im- 
prisonment in a tent on the Thames in the 
year 1215. At Runnymede the barons de- 
mand in their great charter the legal right to 
their own bodies. 

[Trumpets calling.] 

Hark to Magna Charta! “No freeman shall be 
taken or imprisoned, nor will we go upon him 
nor send upon him but by the law of the land!” 

When the triumphant barons have left the 
field, the discomfited king falls in a fit fn the 
cow-shed where he has left his horses, and 
rolls upon the straw. 

• [Fading in . . . Chroaning.] Ah, they, had 
better have taken my life than my kingly 
dignities! -I have robbed my sons this day! 

- Until an hpur ago the king was the la\^ — now , 
I must come crawling into coillt to beg some 
. sweaty magistrate to save me from my 
enemies. 
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Hubert f)E Burgh [Soothingly.] King John! Whenyoi; ie 



there it is England rolling in the dust! Let le 
help you Hse! 

John 

Hubert de Burgh! So I have one lo al 
knight left, have I? 

Hubert 

' Loyal to the deaths Your Majesty, V( ar 
death or mine. 

John 

You heard them, Hugh! You saw thun 
thrust a quill into my hand and make me siirn 
away the birthright of a king! 

Hubert 

Aye, my lord, I saw a Norman King carry his ^ 
foreign notions to defeat. I heard the voice 
of free England speak. 

John 

Foreign notions — what do you mean, Hubert 
de Burgh? 

Hubert 

I mean, sire, that Europe cannot understand 
our English love of liberty. There is a 
narrow strip of water — bitter and black - 
that forever separates England froni the 
Continent. You and you fathers have^spent 
too much time on the other side of that water, 


Sire! 

John 

If I should throw you into some forgotten 
dungeon for yom* impudence, what good 
would that scr^p of paper I signed today do 
' you? 

Hubert 

The dream must always march ahead of the 
reality! Let the idea of freedom from false 
imprisonment find words, and it will soon find 


the machinery of the law to enforce it! 

John 

Yet you call yourself lo5ral, Hubert *de Biu^h! 
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Hilbert 


M iisic 
1st Voice 


2d Voice 
SPVOICE 


4th Voice 


5th Voice 


1st Voice 


And I am loyal, King John. Look you, I 
prick my finger with my dagger. To the last 
drop of that hot blood I will defend England 
and England’s king! • ✓ 

\Up and out.] 

For 16 years Hubert de Burgh staunchly tried 
to reconcile absolutism of kings with the " 
growing demand of Englishmen for their 
rights. Then John’s son, Henry the III, is 
persuaded to forget the Magna Charta and 
throw his father’s faithful minister, Hubert 
de Burgh, into prison without trial, without 
charge. 

Two years later, in 1234, Hubert is released 
from prison with a decision momentous in the 
story of human liberty. In effect it is this: 

Hubert de Burgh was taken, imprisoned, and 
outlawed by command of the King and con- 
trary to the law of the land. This outlawry 
is declared null and void! 

Although the words “Habeas Corpus” are not 
to appear In the courts for 200 years, Hubert 
de Burgh’s release is an outstanding exercise 
of this right! 

But even after Habeas Corpus becomes a 
custom of the courts the kings of England 
continue to struggle for their divine right to 
imprison their subjects at their Toyal will. 

Champions of the people arise in the form of 
fearless judges who defend lesser men from 
the rage of kings with the little weapon of a 
sheepskin writ. Such a one, at the beginning 
of th^ seventeenth century was Sir Edwar;d 
Goke, Lord Chief Justice of England! 


2d Voice 



Voices 
3d Voice 


Sound 

Clerk 


Judge . 
Clerk 

Darnel 


Judge 

Counsel 


- 

i 


From the, bench he did not hesitate to ct ii- 
demn the illegal acts of the throne. A id 
when the infuriated king serTt him to the To\ er 
it was a triumphal march between lines of 
cheering crowds. 

[Fading in.] Sir Edward Coke! Hurrah lor' 
' Coke! 

1627! Coke by this time has been releas-,*d 
from prison. All England now awaits a case 
that will really test the King’s authority. It 
comes when the Five Knights are arrested and 
imprisoned by a secret order of King Charles 
for refusing to lend him' -money. They de- 
mand freedom and a public trial on a wiit 
of Habeas Corpus. In the Court of the 
King’s Bench they face the servile judges 
whom the King has chosen to replace Coke. . . . 

[Fade in. . . Rapping of gavel] 

[Reading.] The Petition of Sir John Corbett; 
Sir Thomas Darnel; Sir Edmund Hampden; 
Sir John Heveningham; Sir Walter ^Earl; 
against the warden of the Fleet Prison. 

What is the nature of this petition? 

This is an application for a writ of Habeas 
Corpus. 

If it please your lordship, these gentlemen and 
I demand as our right to know why we have 
been haled from our homes and imprisoned 
among criminals. 

In your own hearts you know full well the 
reason. 

As their counsel may I remind your lordship it 
is their right to have the charge publicly set 
into words, that they may prepare a defense. 
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Sound 
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Judge 


Music 
1st Voice 


The Court will listen to arguments of p>eti- 
tioners’ counsel. * 

The writ of Habeas Corpus is the only means . 
the subject hath to obtain his liberty. This 
imprisonment cannot stand with the laws of • 
the realm or that of Magna Charta. These 
five men now petition that they may have 
the justice that is their birthright. 

The Court will listen to the King’s counsel. 

For reasons of state we cannot disclose why 
these men are imprisoned^ Whether or not 
they are guilty of crime is immaterial. In . 
some cases persons known to fee innocent must 
be kept in custody foij^n indefinite time be- 
* cause they might be dangerous if set at liberty. 

[Murmur of voices.] 

[Rapping of gavel.] 

Silence in the Court. Harken to the decision 
of His Majesty’s Court. 

The petition of the prisoners is denied. If a 
man be committed by the commandment of 
the King, he is not to be delivered by Habeas 
Corpus m this court. For we know not the 
cause of the commitment, which may be for 
reasons of state. We make no doubt but the 
Kingy«if you seek him, he knowing the cause. * 
jvhy you are imprisoned, will have mercy. 

[Up and out.] 

It is not the King’s mercy the five^ knights 
want, but their rights! 'The King exercises 
neither justice nor mercy, but returns them to 
prison. But their sacrifice is not in vain, 
Parliament itself is up in arms at the decision 
of the King’s hireling judge. 
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Lord Coke prepares a petition restating i ,ie 
ancient rights of Habeas Corpus, and Pari a- 
ment sends it to Whitehall for the signatu-e 


of Charles the I. 

Girl 

[Fade in . singing vntk harp accompa d- 

7 nent.] “Drink to me only with thine eyts” 

V • • 

King 

\Singing.] “And I will pledge with mine” 
• • • 

Sou7id ‘ 

[Knock on door.] 


[Door.] 

• f 

Servant 

[Off. ] Y our Majesty, a messenger fromjy est- 
minster. 

King 

Bid him enter. [Aside.] 1 will finish with 
. this tiresome business at once, my love. 

Messenger 

[Fading in.] Your subjects, gracious Ma- 
jesty, humbly present this Petition of Right 
^which they beg you to read and sign. 

King 

[Yawning.] Rights! They’re always prat- 


tling of their rights! Well, let[s see what they 
want this time! [Reading.] “That freemen 
be imprisoned or detained only by<the law of 
the land or due process of law and not by the 
King’s special command without any charge.” 
[Furiously.]^ Why how dare you bring me' 
this impertinence! 

Messenger Then the King refuses to sign? 

King - [UneasUy.] Wait! Be no£ so hasty! Tell 
my loyal Parliament that I wish my subjects 
should have no reason to complain of wrongs 
or oppressions • • • y 
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Messenger 

I fear. Your Majesty, Parliament will not be 
satisfied with"tess than the royal seal upon 
this document. [Fading.] I bid you good 
day, Sire. 

Sound 

[Door closes.] 

King 

[FuriotLsly.] This is all the fault of those five 
knights! Am I to receiye orders like a servant! 

Girl 

Shall I tell you how to get your way, my 
lord? 

King 

You? What do you know of parliaments and 
courts? 

Girl 

/ 

[Shyly.] I know they're men. And any» 
woman knows how to get her way of men. 

King 

Evenings, I suppose. 

Girl 

iDemurky.] Yes, Sire, even kings. 

King * 

Well, then, tell me how shall I keep my rights? 

Girl 

•• • 

By seeming to yield them. Look, Sire, sign 
their Petition^win their gratitude, but re- 
member, it can do you no harm if your enemies 
make the laws as long as your friends enforce 
them. 

King 

Zounds! But it’s the cleverest little head in 
the kingdom! I’ll send for my judges. 

Music 

[Very short transition.] 


Judge Your Majesty, we, your judges, have exam 

ined the Petition of Right. 


King [Furiously] I would rather give up my 

^hrone than give up my right to imprison my 
subjects! 
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m 
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Sound 


[With sly meaning,] We, ynur judges, assu; e 
you that you may feel frei to sign this Pet - 
tion. Its phrases may me^much or aga ii 
may mean nothing. What for instance s 
“the law of the land”; what is “due process < f 
law”? They are whatever the' courts, whic li 
interpret the law, consider they shall br. 
Like other laws, this petition will have i o * 
be interpreted, and vje<yoilr loyal judge>, 
assure you that your privileges will remain 
unchanged. 


[fUp and oiU.] j 

When authority is forced to grant liberties, it 
tries to nullify them! King Charles goes too 
far in his opposition to the will of the people 
and loses his head on the executioner’s block, • 
but his successors continue to use unscrupulous 
judges as cat’s paws to snatch their royal 
prerogatives back for them. 

The last and most infamous of these venal 
judges is Geor&e, Lord Jeffreys. ' 

Virtual ruler of London, he condemns men 
to death without a trial, and travels tlffough 
the realm holding the terrible mockery of a 
court called by history the “Bloody Assizes” 
in which hundreds are executed without 
Habeas Corpus, or a fair trial. 

With the downfall of James II, Jeffreys 
realizes that his reign of lawless law is over. 
Disguised as a common sailor he flees to the 
London docks to escape to France. Secure 
in his disguise, he stops at a grog shop for a 
last drink of ale 


[Clinking of glasses.] [Quiet background cm- 
versation.] ' 
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JlJTREYS 
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Boy 


Meg 

Boy 


A pot of ale, boy, and quickly or I'll have 
you hanged! 

[Cockney accent. ] "oo do you think you are — 
'angin' folks, sailor? Bloody Jeffreys maybe! 
[Laughs:] [Fading.] I’ll be earnin’ my sov- 
ereign, sir — [PaiLse.] [Fading in.] Draw me 
a tankard of musty, Meg. I got a sailor 
yonder oflferin^ me a sovereign. 

A sovereign! Wh^ is he? 

Over there — at that table in the comer. 


Meg * Looks like a nasty customer! ' , 

Man Customers offering sovereigns are not nasty, 

Meg. Let’s take a ]ook—[Wilh exclamation.] 
That man! God help us! Torturer — Mur- 
derer! Fiend — 


Boy 

Man 


Meg 


Hey, what’s the matter? 

1 

I couldn’t be mistaken. I stood in the dock 
once while he played with me as a cat plays 
with a mouse. Every line of that face is 
graved on my brain . . . 

I 

Who is he? 


Man Judge Jeffreys — who has sent a thousand 

• men to meet their God without a chance to 
defend themselves! 

m 

r' 

Boy & Meg [Ad lib.] No, you’re^ wrong! You must Jje 
mistaken! , 

Man I know that face I tell you! [Raising voice.] 

Your attention all! Do you 'Imow who’s 
here, in this room — amongst us, friends? 
The Hanging Judge himself! The great Lord 
Jeffreys togged out in a hand-me-down suit 
from a slop chest! 
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Voices {A murmur 'ri^ng to threatening cries.] J( f. 

reys! Where is he! Show him to us! 

. Man [Shying.] There he is! • Cowering there m 

the comer— look at him! Look at the grt it 
J effreys shake in his shoes! 

Jeffreys . [Above rnutter of crowd.] Help! Constable! 

Lock me up! Take me to the Tower! 

Man [Laughing toildly.] The Tower, that’s tiie 

only safe place ii^n^land for George Jeffreys! 

Music [Vp and under.] 

Voice In the Tower the swaggering bully who has 

sent so many men to their death without 
pHy, cowers in his cell. His terror aggravates 
. an old malady. In^is delirium he seems to 

see the forms and hear the voices of his 
victims ... 

Jeffreys [Whimpeiing.] No, no, it was James who 
told me to do everything X did/ These 
Stuart kings put themselves in the place of 
God. They want the law W obey the 
king. ... I myself am a mild man, mild 
* as milk. [WUh moan.] What strange shad- 
ows there are in this cell! I could almost 
swear. . . . [With shriek.] Look! That one 
there — who are you? 

Thomas Armstrong » [Ghostly and sepulchral voice.] You 
should remember me well; I was Sir Thomas 
Armstrong, before you sent me to ipy death 
without a trial. . . . 

% 

Jeffreys [Whimpering.] And you— you in your bish- 
op’s robes. You look like that Archbishop 
\ Plunkett I sent to the Tower, but you aren’t, 
are you? [Whispering.] You’re a living 
priest come to give me ab^lution? 
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Archbishop Flunkett ^ ' [Ghostly sejmlchral tone.] You 
. shall receive as much absolution; George 

J efTreys, as you gave justice. 


Jeffreys 


Voice 


Music 
1st Voice 


2d Voice 


3d Voice 


4th Voice 


Music 




[Stammering.] No, no, don^t crowd around 
me, pointing. I was pot to blame . . . You 
■ condemn me without hearing my defense 
... is that just. . . . 

[Shadows laughing sepulchrally.] Ha! ha! 
Judge Jeffreys asks for justice! He gave us 
the Bloody ^Assize, and he asks for a fair 
'trial! Ha! ha! 

[Up and out.] 

After the Stuarts, with their stubborn belief 
in their divifie right to -punish and destroy 
their enemies, a series pt acts are passed, 
fixing Habeas Corpus firmly in the laws of 
England. ^ 

‘ ,• 

What human life is like' without this 4*ight, 
Englishmen of the^venteenth pd eighteenth 
centuries can see across the nalrow Channel. 

For two centuries forgotten faces peer be- 
tween the bars of oubliettes in Continental 
dungeons, and lettres de cachet, secret orders 
^to imprison, signed in blank by the King, 
send a man’s -neighbor, relatives, or even his 
wife and children- to prison. 

. ® - • 

Charles Dickens in the Tofe of Two Cities gives 
a picture of human helplessness whfre Habeas 
Corpus did not exist. , ^ 


[Under.] 
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1st Voice } Dr. Manette, a harmless French physici: n, 

\ has chanced upon a shameful swret of a not le 
/ family. Without trial or accusation tl.y 
have him imprisoned in the Bsstille on a 
lettre de cachet. There he is forgotten iy 
mahy years. - . i 

Musk [Out.] " . - • 

Lorry Miss Mahette, I beg you to listen to me 

quietly ... I am a hian of business. I do 
not know how to deal wi^h agitated , ladi(‘s. 

I ask you to consider a suppositious case • 
that^a man who had an enemy. AyVeir 
powerful enemy, who could exercisers priv- 
ilege of filling up blank forms for the con- 
si^ment of anyone to prison. , 

Lucie Manette Mr. Lorry! Are you telling me [Broketihj] 
that my father 

Lorry Calmness, my dear young lady, I beg! Now 

let us suppose that no tidings of this unfortu-' 
nate gentleman had reached- those who might 
befriend him until lately when. ... Don’t ^ 
^ kneel! In heaven’s - name, why should you* 
^ , kneel t^ me, my dear child! 

• I 

Lucie For the truth! Dear, good, compassionate 

sir— tell me the truth! My father is alive? 

Lorry * Courage, Miss Manette! Businesj, remem- 
ber! Your father has been found. Greatly 
changed. Still — alive! An <^d servant of 
his, named Dtfarge, has taken him to his 
house in Paris. 

,* » 

Lucie I am going to see him! [Sobbing] I am 

going to^^ his ghost! 

Music [Short transition.] 
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Lorry 

^Sound 

I* 

Defarge 
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Defarge 
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In Paris, Lucie Manette and Mr, Lorry are 
conducted up steep stairs to a,16ft over the 
wine shop of Edward Defarge. 

• [Feet climMng.] ' i ; 

You take out a key,. Citizen Defarge! Surely 
it is not necessary' to keep this unfortunate 

gentlema^n locked in? 

* 

It is necessary. 



But why— why? *■ 

B^^use he has lived so long locked 
up that he would be frightened if his door 
was leftropen, that’s why! . 

[Key grating, heavy door 

^Goiugi^.T,,^^^wd day, Doctbr- 

ComeMn, my’ child, come in. 


[IL/iisper.], I am afraid of it. 

Of it? What? 

* f' 

I mean of him. . ' Of my father. 

Lean on my arm, my^ear — and now across 
. Jthe threshold— so 


I Tapping/ of hammer.] 

, Still hard at work I see, Doctor. 

[C racked voice— Slowly — Confvsed . } What did 
you say? 

l^said you were working. 

Yes*. . . I am . . . working. 

[Silerwe.] . • 

[Tapping 6f hammer, girVs sobs.] , ' ^ 



4 


Defarge *' 

\ 

Manette 

Defarge 

Lorry 

Manette 

Lorry 

Manette 

Lorry 

Manette 

I 

l^RRY 


Sound 



Are you going to finish' that pair of^ sho s 
today? 

I can’t say. I suppose so. I don’t know, . > . 

You have visitors, you see. Here is a moi - 
sieur who kno\^^s a well-made shoe when 1 e 
sees it. Show it to him. 

It is a handsome shoe. Woir’t'you tell me iis 
maker’s name, feir? 

• 

[With effort.] I forget what jt was you asktd 
nie. Was it for itiy name? 

Yes. 

One Hundred Five, North Tower. 

You are not a shoemaker bv trade? 

. f" . 

No . J . I wasn’t a shoemaker— once. I I 

leam^ it here. 

/ 

. [Witi emotion.] Dr. Manette! Look at me! 
Don’t you remember your old banker? 
[SAerwe.] 

^Tapping of hammer, girl’s stifled sobs.] 

Draw farther back. Let me try. . . . 
[Tapping of hammer.] 

[FairU amazement.] Are you— the jailer’s 
daughter? ' 

No— do I not remind you, perhaps, of some- 
one.^. . long ago ... .. 

That hair — wait. I have hair like that in this 
here — round my neck . . . 

[Very dm as though to others.] I pray you, 
gentlemen, do not come n^ us, do not speak, 
~ dd not mdve ... 
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Manette It is the same, but how can it be? [Labo-- 
rimsly.] That night . . . when I was sum- 
moned ... she laid her head upon my 
shoulder. .. . . When they brought me to the 
North Tower ... I found these long golden 
hairs on my sleeve. I said “you will leave me 
these? They will never help me to escape in 
body, though they may in the spirit.” . . . 
[Great cry.] But it .wasn’t you? You are too 
young, too blooming! It can’t be! It was all 
so Tong ago . . . 


Lucie 

[Weeping.] Oh sir, at another time I shall tell 
you my name and who my mother was and ^ 
my father, my dear father. 

Manette 

- 9 

Her v6ice ... 

Lucie 

If you hear in my voice a resemblance to a 
voice that once was sweet to your ears, weep 
for it! If you touch my hair and the touch 
recalls a beloved head that lay on your breast 
when you' were young and free, oh, weep for it! 

W^p for it! - 

Lorry 

. [Aside.] See, he leans his head against her - 
like a child. 

Defarge 

He is beginning to remember. ‘ 

Lucie 

If, when I tell you your long agony is over and 
I have come to take you home, I cause you 
to think of your useful life laid waste, weep for 
it! 

Manette 

You are— that child we talked of— 

Lucie 

A 

[With cry.] There! There! Lay you head on 
my shoulder. It is home, my dearest! Oh 
gentlemen, thank God for us, thank God . . . -r 

Music' 

[Up and out.] ' 

\ 
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Lincoln * 


Such injustices as this cannot persist forevt 
From the taking of the Ba^ille and the freeii g 
of its political victims, begins the triumph if 
the principle of Habeas Corpus through^ t 
the civilized world! 

But like every other right of man, Habei s 
Corpus is most endangered at times of n;.- 
tional emergency! 

Every charter of liberty in England or Ameri( a 
has always provided for its suspension in 
times of peril to the state. Listen to the 
words of the Constitution . . . 

“The privilege of the writ of Habeas Corpus 
shall not be suspended, unless when in cases 
of rebellion or invasion, the public safety may 
require it!” 

But the excuse of “public safety” is one of the 
greatest dangers to man’s ancient right to 
freedom from arrest without charge and im- 
prisonment without trial. 

The Civil War is the first great American 
crisis to test the right of Habeas Corpus in the 
New World! 

One of its hardest battles was fought in the 
private study of the White House between 
Lincoln the Lawyer and Lincoln the Chief 
Executive. . . . Let us imagine him alone as 
few men have been alone, talking out his 
problem with himself. 

[Door shut,] 

[Fading in .. . Broodingly, the lawyer.] 
There! We’ll shut out the advisers arid 
name-callers, and settle this ourself, Abraham 
Lincoln! Here’s this man Merriman arrested 
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Lincoln 

Lincoln 

Lincoln 

Lincoln 

Lincoln 

Lincoln 


for drilling Southern sympathizers in Mary- 
land. H^^ks for a writ of Habeas Corpus. 
The court has granted him this writ. The 
army refuses to give him up. What are you 
going to do about this, Abraham? 

[In second tone, louder, Lincoln the executive.] 
You are right, Abraham. It is a- terrible 
responsibility to deny a man his legal rights. 
And yet if men are to have any guarantee of 
any rights in the future they must have first 
a stable government. And how can I save the 
government if its enemies can use a writ of 
Habeas Corpus to try the issues of the war in 
a court-room? Tell me that, Abraham. 

[First tone, the lawyer.] The Chief Justice of 
the Supreme Court has reminded you that 
one who is sworn -to take care that the laws 
be faithfully executed should not himseir 
violate them! Remember that, Abraham 
Lincoln. 

[Second tom, the executive.] The whole of the 
laws I was sworn to execute are being resisted 
im one third of the States! Are all the laws 
but one to be broken and the government 
itself to go to pieces? 

[The latoyer.] You will be called a dictator! 

[The execiUive.] Let them defeat me at the 
polls then! 

[Latoyer.] They-wilL^y' that you disobeyed 
the Constitution. 

[Execulive.] But it is my first duty to save 
the Constitution. To preserve the Union I 
must win this war. We will not think of 
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Alien 

Official 

Alien 


what men will say of us, Abraham Lincol i. 
We will do out duty as we see it, God helpii g 

us . . . 


. [Rings bell.] 

[CorUinues, executive,] We will give the ord t 
to continue the siispension of the writ >f 
Habeas Corpus i^ military cases as long as th is 
danger to the Union shall last! 


[Up^find out.] 

The wartime suspension of the right of Ha- 
beas Corpus which Lincoln honestly believed 
necessary to the preservation of the govern- 
ment, outlasted its need by a decade. The 
troubles - of reconstruction were multiplied 
manyfold by the denial of Habeas Corpus to 
men called enemies of the state at the dis- 
cretion of an hysterical public opihion and a 
biased militaiy. 

The lessons of the reconstruction period were 
so terrible that American courts and execu- 
' tives ever since have leaned backward in their 
anxiety tp preserve and extend this valued 
right of mankind! 


Here for example is a recent case in which 
Habeas Corpus was used to save a^ life! An 
alien, visiting the United States receives no- 
tice that his papers are not in order and he is 
to be sent back to his own country by the 
next steamship. He visits the immigration 
authorities .... 


[Fading in,] This notice that I have re- 
ceived . . , 

f 

[Crisply.] Yes, yes, what about it?* ' 

* ^ 

It is a sentence of death! 
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[Startled.] Sentence of death! Nonsense, it’s 
only a deportation order. You will be 
returned safel3f to your own country. 

And what will my own country do to me? 
I will tell you. It will arrest me at the dock. 
It will send me to a detention camp for a little 
while. Then it will shoot me. 

But why? What have you done? 

I have dared to disagree with rny country’s 
theory of government! — I criticize their 
policies — zut! 

Well, that’s tough! But what can I do? ' 

Give me a chance to talk to your courts, your 
government! When they hear my story 
they will be merciful. 

There isn’t much time to arrange for an 
inquiry. Your boat sails tomorrow. 

In your fortunate country it is no crime to 
think as you please! Let me stay here! 

I wish there were something I could do. But 
there isn’t a thing — unless — hold on, there’s 
just [Fading.] a chance there might be some- 
thing. ... 

[Fame,.] 

[Fading in.] [Finishing plea.] And so, 
Your Honor, I ask for this writ of Habeas 
Corpus, not to interfere with justice but to 
insure justice by giving this man here time to 
prepare a plea. 

There is no precedent for the use of Habeas 
Corpus in such a case. Yet these are im- 
precedented times. I am inclined to consider 
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the piirpose for which this writ was intenc ?d 
—to prevent injustice, and so I grant ti.is 
writ of Habeas Corpus. 

Like all our other liberties, this right to 
Habeas Corp6s changes its aspects with t ie 
changing times. Today agitation of labor, 
unpopular minorities, and racial prejudice 
raise questions without historical precedent. 

What can be done to keep the cherished right 
of Habeas Corpus from abuse by gangsters 
and other public enemies to delay justice and 
clog the courts? ' ' 

Ho\^ can men be educated to understand and 
demand their rights to Habeas Corpus? 

Should military authority and martial law 
during strikes and public disturbances de- 
prive a man of his rights to the protection of 
[I Habeas Corpus^ 

What about using Habeas Corpus to prevent 
the third degree? 

The future is certain to find new usage for 
this writ! 

\Up and out.] 

Struggle for Freedom never ends! Ground 
that is lost must be regained! Each genera- 
tion must rewin its rights! Eternal vigilance 
is stiU the price of liberty! Let us strive on, 
to the end that our children's children may 
always know the glorious fulfillment of that 
noblest cry known to man — “Let Freedom 
Ring!" 

[Closing theme . . . Fade under and (nU.] 
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PRODUCTION NOTES 

^ The sound of dishes should be heard only occasionally and lightly. Have 
you ever heard a radio program in which a luncheon scene sourfTls like a lively 
.fipht? 

- The singing should not break off abruptly when the knocking is heard. Let it 
continue for one or two notes. 

^ The ghosts of Armstrong and Plunkett should be played through echo chambers 
if possible, otherwise through megaphones to giv^e an eerie quality. 

* The battle of Lincoln, the executive, and Lincoln, the lawyer, is a very difficult 
acting job. One nlan must play two distinct characters. It is suggested that^ 
the executive be played aloud, the lawyer in a half-whisper. 


Note.” A dditional helps may be found in the general production 
page 375. 
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LESSON AIDS- 


The little weapon of a sheepskin writ has often withstood the r: ge 
of kings. The name of that writ is “Habeas Corpus.” Translated 
freely -it means, “You may have the body," but the longer La in 
phrase in which these two words appear states: “You are commanoed 
that you have the body of the prisoner in court, that he may be 
disposed of.” It is, as you see, an order of the Court to the one in 
charge of a prisoner to j>roduce him that inquiry may be made ir io 
the reasons for his imprisonment.* 

What does a man own if \ie does not own the right to his own body? 
The instfhct of self-defense is so inborn that it is often called the first 
law of nature. In savage states a man fights with tooth and nail, 
club and stone, to defend his person. In civilization, he fends off 
those enemies who would jeopardize his personal safety and freedom 
with the little weapon of a “parchment writ." 

The term “Habeas Corpus" may sound legalistic and uninteresting 
at first, but any study of the significanceof this right will prove to you,- 
that this “sheepskin writ" can tell a very colorful story. Have you 
not often seen the term in the newspapers? Behind it lies the story* 
of man’s long struggle for legal protectioni Read the story of King 
John at Runnymede in such a book as 'Green’s, Short History of the 
English People, and you will see how it all began in a “tent on the 
Thames.” 1215 was a great date in American History. Why? Can 
you name in order the Stuart Kings and tell something of each 
one of them as far as the Divine Right of Kings is concerned? - Do 
you think they truly believed that “the King can do no wrong"? 

We are told in the Constitution that “the privilege of the writ of 
Habeas Corpus shall not be suspended unless when in cases of rebellion 
qr invasion the public safety may require it." Do you see wisdom 
in this provision? What might be meant by the expression, “the 
excuse of public safety”? 


1. Write a “Who's Who’’ for this study in which you include: 


2. From the script, construct a dramatization of the Five Knights 
making their appeal for the right of Habeas Corpus. 

3. Special report: Investigate the story of Judge Jeffreys and his 
“Bloody Assizts," in the days of Stuart King James II. Present 
your finding to the class. 


I. Acnvi'pES 


(a) Sir Edward Coke. 
0 e>) Hubert de Burgh. 


(c) Charles I. 

(d) George Jeffreys. 
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4. Special research questions: Why do you think the Dr. Manette 
^ incident was given so large a place in the script? Where was the 

Bastille? What were lettres de cachet? In the light of history 
of the Bastille, is the story overdrawn? 

5. Study the abuse of Habeas Corpus dusing the Reconstruction 
Period of our Nation’s history. 

II. Discussion and Debate 

1, Class exercise: The Tom Mooney Case. Let four members of the 
class impersonate four lawyers discussing the question: “Has Tom 
Mooney had a fair trial?” 

• 2. What is your interpretation of the phrase, “Due process of Law,” 
as stated in the 5th Amendment to the Constitution? 

3. Do you consider that Hubert de Burgh was a loyal subject to his 
king? Does he give a new Interpretation to the word loyalty? 

4. “There is a narrow strip of water — bitter and black — that forever 
separates England from the Continent.” * Is fhis as true today as 
it was in the days of Hubert de Burgh? > 

5. “The King can do no wrong:” What was the basis for' this state- 
ment? 

6. The script closes with this fftatt^ent: “Like all our other liberties, 
this right to Habeas Corpus changes its aspects with the changing 
times.” Today what can be done (1) to keep the cherish^ right 
of Habeas Corpus from abuse by gangsters and other public enemies; 

(2) in case of martial law during strikes and public disturbances; 

(3) to prevent the third degree; (4) to prevent its use against un- 
populai^ minorities and racial groups? 

7. A debate: Resolved that— * 

Abraham Lincoln was justified in suspending the right of Habeas 
Corpus during the War 'between the States. 

III. Watch This Spot! 

1. “When authority is forced to grant liberties it tries to nullify 
them.” [Page 300.] 

2. King Thutmose HI, of Egypt, 1500 B. C.— He appointed the Chief 
Judge of his kingdom with these words of instructions: “Mayest 
thou see to it for thyself to do everything after that which is in 
accordance with the law. Thou shaU punish a man only after 

. thou has let him hear that on account of which thou punished him.** 
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* , MUSIC PRODUCTION NOTES 

Composition used (orchestration, unless specified <. 


1 


1. Let Freedom Ring, theme, by Rudolf Schramm (Remick Music Corporal in. 

Rockefeller Center, New York Cityi. 

• ' f • 

2. The Love Song, selection by Offenbach (Harms, Inc., New York Cityi. 

3. No, No, Nanette, selection by Youmans (Harms, Inc.i. 

4. Heart Pangs, P. P. 35, by Fink (M. WitmarkCc Sonsi. 

— • • 

5. Driitk to Me only with Thine Eyes. Any collection or addition for voice will 

do since this is not to be performed by orchestra. 

6. Intermezzo Sinfonico, C. E. 42, by Savino (Harms, Inc.). 

7. Scene Pathetique, C. E. 17, by Kriens (Harms, Inc.). . 

8. Andante Tragico, C. E. 35, by Beghom (Harms, Inc.i. 

9. Battle Hymn of the Republic, contained in National Melodies. (Carl Fischer, 

New^'orkj. 

10. “Chanson Triate,” C. E. 46, by Gre>.chaninoff (Harms, Inc.). 

How to use them (C-1 means composition 1, etc.). • 


Page 289 
Page 290 
Page 291 
Page 293 

Page 296 
Page 297 
Page 298 

Page 299 

Page 300 

Page 302 

Page 303 

✓ 

Page 303 
Page 304 


Use theme 1 as directed in general music notes at end of script. 

C-1, the measures 21, 22, 23, 24. 

C-1, the measures 9, 10, 11, 12. 

Play C-2 the first two measures and the first chord ih the 
third measure. 

Play C-3, measures 5 to 10, inclusive. 

Play C-4 from the Coda, the last four measures. 

Have the actors sing without accompaniment of the orchestra 
excefhi harp or spinet. 

Play C-6 the fir|t four measures in the “Mosso*^ ending with 
a ritardendo. 

Play C-6 the four measures before “Mosso” and the first 
chord in D major, at the 

Play C-7 starting at “Tragico E Largamente" .for six meas- 
ures. 

Play C-7 one measure before the maestosso very loud and 

. very slow. 

Play C-8 from the upbeat to the ^^andante con molto appas- 
sionato/’ Fade under speech of .the first voice and into. *5 

This ends last music cue started. 
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304 
Pace 307 
Page 310 
Page 312 

Page 312 


Same as last music. ’ 

Play C 6 the last four measures. . ^ 

Play C 9 the last four measures of the chorus (refraifiU ^ 

Play C 10 the last four measures with one-eighth note upB^at, 
up and out. ^ 

% 

Theme as directed. 





# 
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Portrait and autograph of James Oti*. From a painting by J. G. Blackburn. The 
reader n^t little imagination to picture the man shown here defying royal injustice. 






o 

ERIC 


LET FREEDOM RING! 

• » 

This pTogram is a product of the United Stales Department of the Interior, Office of 
Education, Washington, D. C. The script remains the property of the Government 
gild must not be sponsored commercially. It may be duplicated for any educational 
purpose without further permissiorit 

% % 

30-MINUTE SCRIPT 


• 

« * 



Script 12 

• 

A 

RIGHT 

OF FREEDOM 

OF HOME 

' 3 • 

1 Footnotes on page SJ,2 | 



CAST 

\ 



\_; ' ■ 

Announce^ 

Justice Brandeis 

TIallowell 

Voices 

Lord Egremont 

Sheafe 

8 Enforcement Officers Halifax 

Jim Hunt 

Stenographer 

• Wood 

Mrs. Hunt 

Chief of^ootleggers John Wilkes 

Hunt Children 

Soggy 

King George III 

Vigilantes 

*Boy 

Lord-in-W-aiting 

Officers . 

Girl 

Gridley 

Rustics 

Justice Holmes 

James Otis 

Men on the Street, etc. 

Music 

[Patriotk fanfare . . . 

Roll of drums . .V 


Built up to—] 

. ? 


[Three strokes of great bell.] 

Announcer 

[Dramatically.] Let Freedom Ring! 

Musk 

i 

[Chorus and orchestra in 

■special song dedkated 


to radio idea of program with sound of sonorous 
bell worked into orchestration.] 

[At triumphant finish of song — threhestra segues 
into soft background music for announcer, bell 
motif stUt^'^^t^heard.y * 
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\ 



V, 







Announcer 


Musk. 

1st Voice 

2d Voice 


3d Voice 


1st Voice 


[Over.] Once only kings had the rights y -u 
dIjoy today ! Democracy wrested these rigl ts 
from kings and gave them to youl Th( e 
rights are now a part of the haw of -the lai 1. 
Celebrating this 150th Anniversary of o ir 
Constitution, the < . . {local group) and t e 
. . . (local radio station) present the agekvs 
story of man’s unending struggle for freedor i!' 
Tonight we consider another of our bloo 1- 
bought Constitutional rights — the '‘Right o 
Privacy of the Home!” 


[U f) atid out.] 

t - 

The right to his own home is probably the 
first right which primitive man recognized. 
^0 laws were needed to tell the apelike 
Neanderthal man that the cave he lived in 
was his to defend against the world! 

William Pitt said, “The poorest man may in 
his cottage bid defiance to all the forces of the 
crown. It may be frail, its roof may shake, 
the wind may blow through it; the storm may 
enter, the rain may enter, but the king . . . 
mav not enter; all his force dare not cross the # 
threshold of the ruined tenement.” 

Through the ages man might be a slave in the 
quarry, or the field, or the factory, but at 
home he was a king! Authority might take 
away other rights and man would submit, 
but let Authority try to pass his threshold, 
and his inborn human dignity asserted itself 
to protest! 

But the enemies of the home are many and 
varied. Ambition, jealousy, revenge, the 
pride of rulers . . . have all beaten oh men’s 
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2d Voice 


Sotind 

1st Officer 
2d Officer 
3d Officer"' 

Mary* 


1st Officer 
2d Officer 

3d Officer 

1st Officer 





doors. Even the enforcement of the law has 
threatened individual privacy. And with the 
turning of time man’s ingenuity has created 
new menaces to man's ancient 'sanctuary. 

,The enforcement of Xhe prohibition law brings 
new problems of the Right to the Privacy of 
the Home into the courts, and sheds a mod- 
em light on it. In 1926, in the State of Wash- 
ington, a group of Federal enforcement officers 
are gathered about a tapped telephone wire. 
The wire runs from the home of a wealthy 
ranch owner, suspected of being the master- 
mind of a gigantic bootlegging ring ... 

[Door opening.] 

[Fading in.\ Got anything yet, l^oys? 

Naw, nothing but family stuff. 

Read him'what you've got in your notebook, 
Mary. ^ 

[Laughing.] At nine eight, the cook called up 
the market and ordered a leg of lamb, string 
beans, and a package of bluing; a,t ten-thirty, 
some dame sat on the wire for an ^our getting 
up a bridge party . . . the youngest daughter 
quarreled with her boy friend at noon and 
broke a date to the movies, and that's all so 
far today . . . 

Not a word yet from the master of the house? 

Naw; he must use carrier pigeons to run his 
busing! 

[Excitedly.] Shh! Someone's on the 'phone 

now ... 

Everybody get set — we’re all' witnesses, re- 
member. 
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2d Officer 

Got your pencil ready to take it down. Mar ? 


Mary 

[Excitedly.] All ready. 


Chief 

[Filter mike in.] . . . [Quietly.] Hello . . 

Soggy? This is the Chief. 


Voice 

[Far away.] Hlllo, Chief. What’s the dop *? 


Chief 

Listen — the Falcon' left Vancouver last nip lit 
loaded. They’ll anchor 12 miles off shore 
tonight opposite the ranch. How’s it look? 


Soggy 

It’s a swell night for us, Chief— pea-soup fog 
down here now. 


_ Chief 

Well— this is a big job — fifty grand ... I 
don’t want any accidents . . . 


Soggy 

Okay, Chief. I’ll keep my eyes peeled . . . 
g’bye. 

• 

Sound 

[Click of receiver.] 


1st Officer 

[Filter mike out.] Aha! Now we’re getting 
somewhere. 


Music 

[Up and out.] 


1st Voice 

For several months the officers listened to 


every conversation that came from the sus- 
pected bootlegger’s hom^ What they heard 
led to his arrest. Convicted, he appealed his 
case to the Supreme Court of the United 
States, contending that the privacy of his 
home had been invaded, and that evidence so 
» obtained^ should not be used against him. 

Voice The majority of the Court sustained* tRfe ver- 
dict of “Ghilty.” Although they agreed with 
the defendant that the privacy of the home 
-could not be invaded without special warrant 
to secure evidence, five Justices found no prec- 
edent for calling wire-tapping art invasion of 
the Right of the Privacy of the Home. 
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3d Voice 

m 

4th Voice 
Holmes ^ 

r 

4th Voice 
Brandeis - 


5th Voice 


The minority of the Supreme Court — four 
Justices — condemned wire-tapping. Their 
ringing phrases of dis^nt brought legislative 
action in many Stat^ to protect the home 
against this modern form of invasion. 

Listen to the words of Justice Holmes: . . . 

‘T think . . . that the government ought not 
to use evidence obtained, and only obtainable, 
by a criminal act. ... I think it a lesser 
evil that some criminals should escape than 
that the government should play an ig- 
noble part." 

And now listen to the words of Justice • 
Brandeis: ... 

“Heretofore, force and violence were the only 
means of invading the home. But today dis- 
covery and invention have made it possible 
for the government, by means far more effec- 
tive than stretching upon the rack, to obtain 
disclosure in court of what is Whispered in the 
closet. Ways may some day be developed, 
by. which the government, without removing 
papers from secret drawers, can reproduce 
them’ in court and by which it will be en- 
abled to expose to a jury the most intimate 
occurrences of the home." . . . 

And but a few years later Justice Brandeis’ 
prediction ha^ome true. Instruments placed 
outside the house, or outside the walls of an 
apartment, may pick up and record conversa- 
tions within, though unheard by the human 
ear. Television may soon make walls trans- 
^ parent. Man’s cleverness at invention today 
menaces his own privacy. 
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1st Voice 


2d Voice 

Music 
3d Voice 

4th Voice 

5th Voice 

3d Voice 

Music 

All 

1st Voice 


Even in feudal times, the intrusion of i le 
lords and others in authority into the hon -s 
of the serfs, was more figurative than physic 1. 
Their rights and privileges extended to t le 
persons of those gathered about the cotUi :e 
hearths; they had power to meddle in t le 
marriage of ^eir tenants' daughters, but th y 
seldom ventured to push open a rickety do »r 
or step inside the mean^t hut. 

When feudalism forgot to respect the ancient 
right of personal privacy, it stirred up a Wat 
Tyler insurrection. The people spoke. . . . 

[Up and under.] 

[Rustic twang.] The tax collector set his 
’ shoulder to my door: He laid his hands on my 
women folk when they barred his way ! 

[Woman.] When I said I hadn’t the money 
for ’em, they pushed by me and dragged the 
mattress (iff my bed! 

We may be serfs in the fields, but we’re masters 
under our own roofs! There^s some things a 
man hasn’t made to stand— and breakin’ 
into his house is one! 

Wat Tyler says he’ll lead us to London to 
tell the king our wrongs. Come on neigh- 
bors. ... 

[Up and out.] 

[Ad lib.] To London! [Fading,] Wat Ty- 
ler and London! etc. 

With the establishment of a parliament, politi- 
cal parties arise ! In their struggle for control 
their leaders stop at nothing! To learn their 
enemies' plans, and to gather damaging evi- 
dence it is necessary to open desks, ransack 
closets and bureaus. 



2d Voice And now begins the lawless reign of search 
and seizure! Authority finds the special war- 
rant prescribed by custom and the courts too 
hampering and invents the general warrant. 
This general warrant names the offense, but 
not .the offender, opening the homes of any 
citizen to the rummaging of jealousy, hate, 
ambition, or even curiosity! ♦ ' • 


3d Voice 1763! Swashbuckling, bullyragging Member 
of Parliament John Wilkes, the darling of 
the rabble, the bane of fat and feudal 
George the III, defies the world and the 
devil and— authority’s weapon of the general 
warrant! 

« 

4th Voice On April 23, an issue of the periodical. The 
^ North Brilon, stirs the ministry, to fury with 
Wilkes’ charge of despotism and corruption! 
And on the morning of April 30th, Lord Egre- 
mont, with Secretary of State Halifax, sit in 
Halifax’s house nervously waiting the return 
of messengers sent to Wilke^ with a general 
warrant. 

LordEgremont* [Fading in.] I say, do you think— perhaps 
we may have acted rather hastily? Remember, 



His Majesty warned us all to have nothing 
more to do with that devil Wilkes. 

Haufax 

We consulted the Attorney General about 
issuing the warrant and he said it was legal. 

Egremont 

Well, well, why don’t those messengers bring 
us news of the fellow’s arrest? 

Halifax 

t 

He’s defied authority long enough. I’m only 
looking for libelousjyyers, but I’m hoping to 
run across treason?^/ ^ 

Sound 

[Door.] 
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Halifax 

9 

Wood 

Halifax 

Wood 

f 

Sound 

Egremont 

Wood 

Egremont 


Sound 

Egremont 

I 

Wood 

Sound 

Wilkes^ 

Egremont 

Wilkes 


Here’s Wood now! Well? What’s hi > 
pened? Where is he? 

r 

[Fading in.] Blest if I know! 

Didn’t you tell him I requested him to cot le 
here to discuss the North Briton article? 

Yes, and he said he was sorry, but he’d ne\ <t 
been introduced to you. 

{Sputtering. ] 


legal and he*pro- 
posed to put an end to them once and for all! 

[Fretfully.] I told you, Halifax, we should 
have been more cautioi^ This Wilkes is the 
ugliest man in England, but he has a smooth 
tongue. He says, himself, he can talk away 
his face in half an hour. ^ 

[Vcyices off .. . Knocking.] 

Now what the devil— look from the windows— 
see who it is — 

Hush! Speaking of the devil here’s our man 
now! In a sedan chair accompanied by half 
the riff-raff in town, cheering him! 

[Door opens.] 

[Voices off— Wilkes and libertyl Hoorayl] 

[Silken smooth.] [Fading in.] AK! Good 
day, gentlemen ! You wished to see me? 

[Stammering.] Er-er-yes-yes, Wilkes 

It must have been pressing business that 
would make peers of the realm like Lord Egre- 
mont and Lord Halifax here order my bed- 
room broken open and my person seized with- 
out a legal warrant. 
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Haufax. 


You were arrested under a general warrant, 
Mr. Wilkes. 


Wood 

We want to ask you some questions, Mr. 
Wilkes. 

Wilkes ' 

The paintings in this room are excellent 1 That 
portrait there — what expression I What color ! 

Egremont 

We didn’t bring you here to discuss art, 
Wilkes. You’re a prisoner. 

Wilkes 

• 

On what charge? , 

Halifax 

We will name the charge when we have ex- 
amined your papers. 

Wilkes 

So you’re adding' robbery of my house to your 
other crimes, my lords! 

All 

[Angrily.] Crimes — what do you mean? 

Wilkes 

We shall soon see whether housebreaking is 
- still a crime in England! 

Wood 

Do you threaten your rulers, Mr. Wilkes? 

Wilkes 

It’s time to end these fishing expeditions, as I 
believe some magistrate— the guardian of our 
liberties -jokingly calls these little excursions 
into our bureau drawers! And I mean to end 


them! 

EGRfcMONT And how do you intend to do this, if I may 
ask? ' 

Wilkes Certainly you may ask. I am going to sue 
Lord Halifax and Mr. Wood here for damages. 

Halifax Mr. Wilkes, we have had enough of your inso- 
lence, sir. You may choose to be confined in 
the Tower, of Newgate, or— since you are a 
Member of Parliament— you may choose to 
remain here in my custody. 
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Wilkes 






Thank you so much, but since I make it a 
rule never to accept hospitality, except fro n 
friends, I choose the Tower. 


Egremont 

Wilkes 


Music 



Wilkes 


¥ 


Voice 


Judge 

Music 
1st Voice 


Ha! That's one place where you can’t pi; y 
dislpyal games. 

True, true. I shall play solitaire — though I 
do assure you my card sense is so bad [Laug 
ing — Meaningly] that I am quite unable to t» 11 
a king from a knave. 

IC7p and under.] 

Six days later John Wilkes appears before the 
Jjbourt of Common Pleas to be tried for libel, 
^^he only evidence against him is contained in 
papers taken from his house under cover of the 
general warrant. He addresses Chief Ji^tice 
Pratt in resounding words. 

The liberty of all peers and gentlemen, and 
what touches me more sensibly, that of all the 
middling and inferior sort of people, is in my 
case, this day, to be finally decided upon— to 
determine whether English *4iberty shall be 
reality or a shadow. 

Wilkes was not only freed, but promptly sued 
Wood and was given a verdict of a thousand 
pounds in damages. More important than 
money was the Judge's verdict. ... ' 

This general warrant is unconstitutional, ille- 
gal, and absolutely void! 

[Up and under.] 

More than 10 years later Wilkes is still fight- 
ing for the freedom of the home, this time in 
behalf of his ardent ^idmirers, the Sons' of 
Liberty in Boston, Mass., who have wntten 
him of their own struggles for this right! 
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2i) Voice 

Lord 

King^ 

Lord 

King 

Lord 

King 

Lord 

King 


Lord 

King 

Lqrd 


Wilkes is now L«ord Mayor of London. With 
his aldermen he goes to present a petition to 
George III in behalf of the colonies. 

[Fading in.] Your Majesty, the Lord Mayor 
and the aldermen of London desire to present 
ap^ition. * 

[Violently.] Egad, that devil Wilkes here- 
in my palace! 

He sent Your Majesty a message. HeMe- 
sires you to receive the petition sitting on your 
throne. 

[Exploding. ] On my throne ! Why the black- 
guard! The impudent upstart! ... ^ 

What shall I tell Kim, Your Majesty? 

Tell him I am always willing to receive peti- 
tions froni my loyal subjects, but I am the 
judge where I shall sit when I receivo them. 

Yes, Sir^. " 

' [To self.] Wait a moment! That devil 
Wilkes is the hero of the people — even my 
disloyal colonists in Boston write him their 
troubles. What's to become of kings if any 
hideous commoner in a night cap can give 
- them orders! 

Shall I tell them Your Majesty does not wish 
to see them? 

No, no, no. [Fretfully.] Then that devil 
Wilkes will think I'm afrai^ of him. Let 
them come in. But tell the Lord Mayor that 
he must not ^expect me to spfeak to him per- 
sonally! , 

[Fading.] Very , good. Sire. I , shall bring 
him from the anteroom. 




4 

/• 


7 





King 

{Angrily.] He needn’t think he can ore r . 
George the III around! I’ll^show him . . 

[Calling.] Wait a minute! Until- 

Lord 

[Slightly off.] Yes, Your Majesty? 

King 

Until I geC-settled on this plagu^y throne! 

Pause 

[Footsteps, fading.] . ’ 

Wilkes 

[Fading in.] Ah, there you are at last— we 1, 
will his Serene Highness deign to receive his 
humble subjects? [Sarcastically.] 

Lord 

The King will receive you, Mr. Wilkes and 
gentlemen, on two conditions. , 

WILKES 

And they . . . are? 

Lord 

First, that it is understood that he will not 
speak to you personally^ 

Wilkes 

The caution is needless. I did not expect that 
honor. * 


Lord And second— His Majesty insists on receiving 

the petitibn — sitting on his throne. 

\ 

Wilkes Oh, he does, does he? Very good. Show us 
in! 

Lord [Thumping on floor vnth staff.] His Honor, 

the Lord Mayor of London, and the Aldermen 
of London lo^see His Gracious Majesty, 
George the Third, King of Great Britain. 

Wilkes (aside).. Will you be so good, my lord, as to hand His 
Majesty this petition? ^ 

f 

[Footsteps.] 

Lord-in-wait- Certainly, Mr. Wilkes! 

ING 


King 


Will you be so good, my lord, as to r§ad it to 
me? , ■ 

^ r QQA 1 7 
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3 


Lord 


er|c 


Music 
1st Voice 

2d Voice 


3d Voice 


4th Voice 




5th Voice 


Certainly, Your Majesty. \Rea<Ung.] ‘‘Peti- 
tion presented to the King. Your Majesty's 
dutiful subjects beg leave to declare their 
abhorrence of measures which have been pur- 
sued to the oppression of our fellow subjects in 
America. It is with deep concern that we have 
seen the sanctuary of their houses laid open 
to violation at the will and pleasure [Fading] 
of every officer and servant in the customs !” 

[Upck^out.] 

The petition of Jolyi Wilkes refers to the 
struggle of these transplanted Englishmen for 
the privacy of their homes in their new land. 

To discover smuggled merchandise, the courts 
of the colonies, under instruction from Eng- 
ird, Ime been issuing writs of assistance to 
customshouse officials. 

These writs of assistance permit officers to 
enter any warehouse, ship, or home to search 
for smuggled goods on bare suspicion. 

The merchants of Boston claim that these 
warrants are an invasion of their Right to the 
Privacy of their Homes and demand a hear- 
ing. On the appointed day, in February 
1761, as many citi^ns of Boston as the room 
will hold crowd into the council climber of 
the court. In order that he ^ay '^hampioQ 
the rights of the people, brilliant, fiery James 
Otis, the Patrick Henry of Boston, has re- 
signed his well-paid office of advocate-general 
for the Crown. 

♦ 

The judges in their crimson robes, cambric 

bands, and enormous wigs Sit^about a huge 

open fire. Gridley, ygUing for the 

Crown finishes his speech. ^ 
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Gridley . And in closing, gentlemen, I claim this di >e • 
' to be very simple. It all depends upon tl is 

t one consideration — whether 'the Parliarne it 
of Great Britain is the sovereign legislator if 
the kingdom or not. 

Smnd [Low hum of converffation.] 

Man James Otis is going to speak now. Listen . . . 

Sound [Conversation out—Silmce,] 

^ . * ♦ * ^ 

Otis [Starting off— Then Jade in full.] Gentlemen, 

let the consequences be what they may, I am 

determined to proceed! 

' • The only principles of public conduct worthy 

. . ‘ of a n^n are to sacrifice, estate, ease, health, 

and a^lause, even life. to the sacr^ call of 
his country! I will proceed at once tee the 
subj^ of this writ. Your lordships will find 
in the old books precedents of general war- 
^ search suspected houses. But in 
more modern books you Will find only special 
warrants to search designated houses in which 
a complainant has sworn he believes goods are 
concealed. ... This writ is a power that 
, places the liberty of every man in the hahds 

of every petty officer. Everyone may l^ome 
, ~ a tyrant in a perfectly legal manner. Here is 

an example: Mr. Justice Malley called Mr. 

♦ ' , Ware, customs officer, before 'him by constable 

to answey for swearing on Sunday. “My* 
lord, are you quite done?” ja^ed Mr. Ware. 
*‘Yes”, said the judge. “Then I will show 
you a little of wjA power” said Mr. Warp— 
‘T comman4 you to permit me to search your 
house for smuggled goods!” j ^ 

• [Latighter.] , ' 





[Slightly of.] Mr. Otis, surely as lawyer 
you Vnow that similar writs of assistance are 
used in ^England. 

' My* lord, I will not dispute the taste of Par- 
liament in passing su<m^ts nor the wisdom 
•of the people of England in submitting to 
them, but they are not calculated for this 
country! 

[Slightly off.] But, Mr. Otis, these writs 
derive from pld statutes. • 

I do not deny that there have been injustices 
in England, and for them, one king lost his 
head and another king his throne.'* , 

[Slightly off .] ' But surely Parhament is1;he 
supreme law. 

There is a law written on men's hearts before 
parliaments were dreamed of. A man’s right 

_tp his home is derived from nature and the 
Author of nature, aiid is inherent, inalienable, 
indefeasible by any laws, pacts, contracts, 
covenants, or stipulations'* which man could 
devise. In his house man is an independent 
sovereign. . Th'e club he snaps from the tree 
for a weapon is his own, his bow and arrow 
are his own property. If he has killed a 
squirrelror taken an eel or a sculpVn, it is his 
proper^, and no. creature nor beast has a 
light to take it from him. The security of 
rigkts to life, liberty, and property, which 
surely, include one's dwelling, has^t)een the “ 
-oljgec't o^ all struggle a^inst arbitrary 
powe^, temporal or spiritual, civil 6r political, 

military or eigclesiastical, in every' agel* 

• • 

*■ [Appthuse and coTfiment.]' 
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Man 

2d Man 

Music 
1st Voice 


2d Voice 

3d Voice • 
Hallowell^ 

Sheafe 

Hallowell 

« 

SheafE 

Hallo>\t.ll 

**Sheafe 

m 

Hallowell 


[Asi4e.] Otis sows the swd of patriotism a d 
heroism. 

[Solemnly.] Yes, today we have seen t. e ' 
child, Independence, bom. 

m 

[Up (md out.] 

Chief Justice Thomas Hutchinson, terrifi* d 
by the popular storm which Otis has raise:'!, 
refers the question of continuing the writs )f 
assistance to England. "When they are d<-- * 
dared legal, the colonists answer the judiciary 
with torches. 

And yet, in spite of all warnings, the pride of 
authority refuses to yield. 

September 1766, the Riots of Boston! 

[Fading -in.] Let me see now— oh yes, that’s 
the house yonder ! Sheafe I 

( Timid voice . ] But Mister Hallowell ! I don’t 
like the look of that front door. It looks ' 
stubborn, it do. 

• ^ 

It doesn’t look as though ’twould kick down 
easy, does it? . - 

[Complaininglp.] These Boston people are so • 
touchy about their doors, too. Like as not 
they’ve got a pistol behind that one. 

Well, Sheafe, there’s no use. wasting time. I 
instruct, order, and command^ou to enter the 
aforesaid house of the aforementioned Daniel 
Malcolm at once, immejit, and instanter. 

But Mister Hallowell . . . ' 

Come, cpme. I’m the Collector of Customs. 
You're only deputy collector. You , take 
orders from me. 
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SrlEAFE 


Hallo WDLL 

Sheafe 

Hallo WELL 

Sheafe 

Malcolm 

Sheafe 

^ -,e- 

Hallowtll 

Malcolm 

Sheafe 

Hallo>\'ell 

\ 

Malcolm 

Hallowell 

Malcolm 

Sheafe 

• A.'- 

Hallowell 


And while they’re shooting me with a pistol, 
What are ym going to be doing, Mister 
Hallowell? 

f 

ril be standing behind you holding the writ 

of assistance, of course— stupid. 

- ' ' • 

[Moaning.] Well, it do go against the grain, 
[Knocking timidly.] 

Louder. What are you afraid of, ' man? 
You’ve got ^he law behind you^ 

I'd rather have the law ip front of me. 
[Knocking louder .] Hullo in there! Hullo! 

[Off mike mhffled as if within.] Who’s there 
and what do you want? 

* • 

[Weakly.] Open in the name of the law! 

[Loudly.] Open in the name of the King! 

[Off.] Kings have no right in my house! 

[Aside.] Oh deary me, if these colonists 
hadn’t so many rights it ’ud be easier for us. 

Mister Daniel Malcolm, I’ve come to search 
your house for smuggled rum! 

[Off rritke.] Have you got a search warrant? 

No; but I’ve got a writ o*f assistance. 

« • - 

And I’ve got a sword and a pistol to answer 
your writ of assistance. 

[Mournfully.] Ohjosh, I’m too mild-spirited 
a man for this business. * I should have been 
a tailor. 

You certainly should. ’Twquld take nine of 
^ you to make one man. Open that cellar 
door. I’m going in! 


MaLcolm 


Simnd 

.Sheafe 

Hallowell 

^ Man- 

HAU-X)WELL 

Neighbors 

Man 

Hallowell 

Sound 

Sound 

Sheafe' 

Woman 


AlL 

Hallov^ll 

Malcolm 


[Inside threateningly.] If you set foot in r y 
house, you’re dead men! 

[Voices coming up.] What’s going on Her ? 
Who are you? etc. 

Oh dear, now the neighbors are coming! 

Now, now, friends, we’re the King’s custoi s 
officers on the King’s business. 

[Fading in.] What’s Daniel Malcolm done.’ 

We don’t know he’s done anything. We sus- 
pect he’s drinking rum without a stamp on it! 
I’ve got a writ of assistance here. 

[Jeering ad lib.] Aw, we’ll assist you! etc. . . . 

[Jeering. 1 We’ll assist you into the next world 
if you come around here breaking into folks’ 
houses! ' 

[Furiously.] I’ve had enough of this. Open 
that door! 

[Furious pounding and kicking on do<0.]^ 

[Shot Jrom inMde.] 

Oh, lordy, he’s a-shootin’ at us — 

[Angrily.] Are we going to stand for this 
neighbors? Havin’ our houses searched for 
Lord knows what, breaking open my bureau 
drawer, tracking mud through my fresh 
sanded parlor? 

[Angrily.] That’s right! Kill the customs 
men! Down with writs of assistance. 

t , 

Hurry, Sheafe! Get the sheriff! Tell him to 
bring the soldiers. 

[Inside.] Bring on the whole British Army,- 
ril send for James Otis. . . . 
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SlIEAFE 

Hallowell 

Music 
1st Voice 


2d Voice 


1st Voice 


2d Voice 


3d Voice 


4th Voice 


James Otis! [Going.] Good-bye! 

James Otis! Heaven have mercy! [Calling.]' 
Hey, wait for me, Sheafe, — I’m a-coming 
too* • * • 

[Up and oiU.] 

After the Boston Riots, which are started by 
this attempt to search the home of Daniel 
Malcolm, Governor Bernard writes despair- 
ingly to England that writs of assistance are 
useless in Boston. “No one dares to discover 
or prosecute the offender.” 

Of all the reasons for bitterness toward the 
mother country, perhaps the one longest 
remembered, most resented, is the Quartering 
Act which the New York assembly is forced 
to pass. Under this act, soldiers are quartered 
in the homes of citizens, regardless of protest. 

With these outrages fresh in their minds, the 
founding fathers write the Third and Fourth 
Amendments to the Constitution into the Bill 
of Rights. 

“No soldier shall in time of peace be quartered 
in any house without, the consent^ of the 
owner! Nor in time of war, but in the man- 
ner to be prescribed by law.” . 

“The right of the people to be secure in their 
persons, houses, papers, and effects, against 
unreasonable searches and seizures, shall hot 
be violated.” 

And is the American home always safe today 
b^use of these amendments? Is your home 
protected from invasion by a mob? What is 
the remedy if local authority obligingly averts 
its eyes? 


5th Voice 


Radio 


Mrs. Hunt 

Sound 

James 

Mrs. Hunt 


James 

Sound 

Sound 

James 



Sound • 

RS. Hunt 

^ ■ 

M^ Hunt 

Jai^ . 

\ 

\ 


This happened a few years ago in a Calif om a 
town, where a seamen’s strike is in progrei-s. 
Business is tied up, and bitter feelings a,e 
loosed. The Hunt family is gathered for a 
peaceful evening at home. 

[Filter.] [Fading in.] At noon today all 
Pacific coast ports are still tied up and no ho})e 
of settlement of the strike is in sight. The 
Governor has been asked to call out the 
militia. ... ^ 

[Above radio.] Oh, turn that radio off, Jim. 
The children can’t do their horne work. 

[Radio sruipped off.] 

All right. Mother, I just wanted to hear the 
last news about the strike. 

Yes; Mrs. Peters was saying today that you’d 
better be careful about how you make speeches 
for the strikers. 

Pooh! This is a free country, Mother. 
[Phone rings.] 

[Receiver off.] 

[Off.] Hello! Yes,— who? The Vigilantes! 
On their way down here after nxe! . . . Well, 
thanks for the tip, Joe. So long! 

[Receiver up.] 

[Calling.] Anything wrong, Jim? • 

[Fading in.] Now, Mother, don’t get excited. 
That was Joe Potter. 

What’s Joe want? 

He says those anti-strike-fellows— the Vig- 
ilantes — are on their way down here to the 
house. . . . • 
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All 

\Adlib.] Here? Oh Jim! Daddy! 

’J.\MES 

Now, now, don’t get upset. It’s probably a 
lot of hot air, but Junior — 

Junior 

Yes, dad? 

James 

You run out to the comer, and hsk Officer 
Reynolds to send a couple of cops around to 
guard the house. ^ 

Mrs. Hunt 

Oh, Jim, do you tfflnk they’ll. . . . 

James 

Now, honey, it’s all right, but— it’s just as 
well to be prepared. 

Junior 

\Fading.] I’ll have the cops here in a minute. 

Sound 

IDoor.] 

Mrs. Hunt 

Oh, Jim, I’m frightened. 

James 

3 

Now, nobody's goin’ to break into a man’s 
house in a civilized country. Mother. It’s 
against the Constitution. . . . 

Sound 

[Off.] [Growl of voices coming nearer.] 

Mrs. Hunt 

I know, but — listen — Oh, Jim, they’re com- 
ing . . . The Vigilantes— are coming! 

James 

Yep, you’re right. Everybody keep calm 
no^. . I’ll lock the door. 

Sourd 

[Vaices closer.] . ^ 

James . 

\ • * 
Be^ie, get away from the window 

Oh Daddy, they’ve got a big beam 

Bessie 

Sound * 

/ 

*[Banging on doorJ] 

VlGILAflTE 

[Calling off.] Hello, there,, Jim Hunt! 

James 

Yes? What do you want? 

Voices* 

Open up there! 


James [Calling.] this is my private house! Y( a 

can’t come in here without a search warran . 

Voices [L4tughter.] Here’s our warrant! 

* 

S(Mnd [Heavy blows of battering ram, then splinterii / 

of wood.] 

Mrs. Hunt and Bessie [Screaming.] Oh! Oh! 

James Get out of here! [Above crashing.] I say get 

out of my house. 

Mrs. Hunt [Colling.] Police! Police! 

1st Vigilante Shut up t hat yipping ! Fat chance y ou’ v e g(;t 
for polite protection— spending your days 
inciting strikers! 

2d Vigilante Want us to search the drawers and cupboards, 
eh? • , - 

3d Vigilante Yeah. Ransack the whole damn house. 

Smnd [Furniture moved.] 

James What do you think you’re looking for? 

1st Vigilante Disloyal literature, you sap 

James But I haven’t- any papers here. This is our 

home! We live here! 

2d Vigilante [Laughing.] Yeah! Well, you won’t be liv- 
ing here much longer. . 

m 

Smnd [Crashiv^ of glass.] 

Mrs. Hunt Oh, Jim, what can we do? . 

Junior [Calling and fading in.] Here’s the police- 

man, DatTdy! 

4|rs. Hunt Oh, thank God, Officer. . . . 

James [Calling.] Officer! These, men are destroy- 

ing my private property! 
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Officer Yeah! So what? 


3d Vigii ante Yes, go ahead— ask the cops to protect 
you — go oh 

Smwd [Crashing.] . 

Jim Officer, its your duty to. . . . 

Officer Listen, Mister, you’re not telling me my 
duty! Best thing you can do is to get out of 
town. Fojks don’t seem to like you here. 

Ali. Vigilantes You didn’t say half of it! 


Sound [Cra^.] 


Mrs. Hunt [Weeping.] Jim, they’ve broken my wedding 
things. ... They’re carrying off our in- 
surance papers . . . and your old love 
letters. ... 


James [Furiously.] I’ll sue somebody for this! We’ll* 

see whether an American citizen has got a 
right to his own home or not! 


Music [Up and out.] 

1st Voice^ The man whom we hgive (jelled Jim Hunt here, 
’ really did sue the city for the damage done to 
his property and the court awarded him a* 
judgment of two thousand dollars for his 
chairs and tables— recognition of the fact 
’ that local authorities should have acted in the 
case. But nothing could ever pay for the 
night of horror which his family ebdured; 

Music [Up and out.] (- 

Announcer One way of safeguarding rights is to discuss 
them. How would you ans^^er these ques- 
tions — - 
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1st Voice 


2d Voice 


3d Voice 


4th Voice 

^ * 

5th Voice 


Should evidence obtained by secret mea s ‘ 
such as wire-tapping be used to convi t 
actual criminals? Nineteen Sta^ say nn! 
Twenty-three admit such evidence. 

Does the protection of the public warrant ti e 
practice of planting police spi^ in suspecbd 
homes to obtain evidence? 

Since criminals are among the first to use new 
inventions, should police officers be restricted 
in fighting fire with fire? 

Should it be legal or illegal to take telephoto 
photographs through a private window? 

Should a home on wheels— the automobile 
trailer — ^be accorded the privacy of a home? 


Music [UpandotU.] 

Announcer Struggle for Freedom never ^^efids! Ground 
that is lost must be regained! Each genera- 
tion must re-win it’s rights! 

Eternal vigilance is still the price of liberty! 
Let us strive on, to the end that our children’s 
children may always kndw the glorious ful- 
fillment of that noblest cry known to man— 
“Let Freedom Ring!” 

Mime [Closing theme . . . Fade under and out.] 

PRODUCTION NOTES 

> Mary is the typical stenographer and should be played very matter-of* 
factly. 

* The voices of Holmes and Brandeis shhuld .both be dignified, but there should 
be^* definite d iff erende. between the two voices, doing these parts. 

* The English lords should be played with slight English accents, but if the 
voices do not sound real, play the parts straight but with real dignity, 

* The King must be a blustering, stupid person, and in contrast Wilkes must 
be sure and caustic. 

* Sheafe is a Mr. Milquetoast type, whereas, Hallowell is a boisterous person. 
This scene should definitely be played for comedy. 

Note.— Additional helps may be found in the general production notes on 
page 876. 
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LESSON AIDS 


Williarp Pitt, one of England’s most brilliajit ministers, speaking on 
the old theme that an “Englishman’s house is his castle,” remarked: 
“The poorest man may in his cottage bid defiance to all the forces of 
the Crown. It may be frail, its roof may shake, the wind may blow 
through it; the storm may enter, the rain may enter, but the King may 
not enter; and his force dare not cross the threshold of the ruined 
tenement.” 

“The privacy of the home” has come to be a commonplaice in the 
English language. It was one of Nature’s laws thousands of years 
before it was written out in legal terminology in Blatkstone’s Com- 
mentaries on the English Common Law. Young America was trained 
on Blackstone’s Commentaries. It was the youthful Lincoln’s first 
law book, and he came to know it almost literally by heaft. 

Jefferson expressed the same ideal in the immortal words of the 
Decla)*ation of Independence: “The right of the people to be secure in 
their persons, horhes, papers, and effects, against unreasonable searches 
and seizures,' shall not be violated.” 

And he had good reasons for his statement! There was the abuse of 
“Queering soldiers in times of peace,” and there were the infamous 
“Writs of Assistance” which James Otis opposed so-vehemently and 
eloquently. Do you understand the ‘ difference between a general 
^ch warrant and a special writ, like the Writ of Assistance? What 
is the significance of the term “assistance”?. On the day that Otis 
made his famous plea, a young Harvard^stud6nt, John Adams, crowded 
into the old Boston State house. Years later, in describing the scene 
he said, “On that day, the child Independence was born!” Do you 
follow his line of reasoning? 


I. Activities . 

1. Make a “Who’s Who” for the Freedom of the Home. Include: 

(a) William Pitt. (d) John Wilkes. 

(b) Justice Holmes. (e) James, Olis. 

(c) Justice Brandeis. ^ ~ 

2. Daniel M^colm, typifying Mr. Average Citizen, successfully with- 
'st^ the invasion of his home. [Page 335.1 Such threats to the 

privacy of the home brought on the Boston riots. Investigate 
these riots and report to the class. 

3. Dramatize the scene presented on page 333 when James Otis made 
his famous plea against the Writ# of Assistance. The hearing was 
held in the old State House, Boston. \Note the crimson robed 
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juj|;ices: Mr. Gridley for the Crowj^^James Otis, “a flame of fire ' 
for the colonies; the crowd jammin^ll available space. 

4. What was the Quartering Act? Why has such, an act always be< i 
particularly distasteful to free man? 

5. Write out a definition of “Home” from the viewpoint of each of ti e 
following: (1) Poet; (2) A mother; (3) A lawyer, 

II. Discussion and Debate 

1. Should police officers be permitted to use mechanical means such : s 

wire-tapping and dictaphones to find out what is going on within a 
home? Note the decisions of Mr. justice Holmes and Mr. Justi( e 
Brandeis. The majority of the Supreme Court did not agree wiili 
these statements. Do you? /* . 

2. Does the protection of the public wiuTant the practice of planting 
spies (“stool-pigeons,” as they are popularly called) ip the homo? 
Such spies usually act as servants, inspectors, etc. 

3. A new problem has arisen in the form of the automobile trailer. 
Should such a dwelling be accorded the privacy of the home? Is 
it a home or is it an automobile? 

4. What were your emotional reactions to the Jim Hunt story? Was 
justice done? 

Ji^ebate: Resolved, That -trailer-dwellers who have no permanent 
legal residence should be taxed on the basis of the amount of time 
spent in any community. 

% III. Watch This Spot! 

1. An Englishman’s home is his castle. 

2. Casa mia, casa mia per piccinia che che pu sia tu mi sembri una 

badia. (Italian.) ' 

3. Trauten heim gleck allein. (German.) 

4. Charbonnier est rei chez lui. (French.) 

5. “There is a law written on meri’s heart/ before parliaments were 

• dreamed of. A man’s right to his home is derived from Nature 

and the author of Nature.” — O tis. 

✓ 

MUSIC PRODUCTION NOTES 

Compoailiona used (orehestrations, unless specified ) . 

1. Let Freedom iting, theme by Rudolf Schramm (Remick Music Corporation, 

Rockefeller Center, New York City). 

2. Misterioao Mareiale, C. E, 26, by Cafarella (Harms, Inc., New York City). 

3. Parasites of the Night, C. E. 14, by Brunelli (Harms, Ine.). . 

4. Americy, in National Melodies, by Beyer (Carl Fischer, New York City). 

6. The "Get-away, C. E. 30, by Suesse (Harms, Inc.). ' 

6. Tragic Episode, C. E. 83, by Kriens (Harms, Inc.). 
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how to u«e them- (C- 
Piiges 319, 320 
Page 322 

Page 324 

0 

Page 328 

* 

Page 328 

Page 331 

Page 334 
Pa^ 337 
Page 341 
Pages 341, 342 


ERIC 


-1 means composition i, etc.). 

Use theme 1 as directed in general music notes at end of script. 

Play C-2, the measures 12, 13, 14, 15/ and the first beat in 
the second ending, up and out. 

Play C-2^starting at^he thirty-third measure, counting the 
repeat, and play up to and including the first chord in the 
“Poco Meno Mosso." Music up under and out on next cu€u 

Play C-3 from the fifth measure, up and under the following 
speech of the voice. Fade at the.ei>d of that speech. 

Pl^ the same as page also bringing the music under the 
Allowing speeches of the first voice and the second voice. 

Play C-3 the measures three, four, five, six, ending with an 
allargando. * 

Play C-4, the measures three, four,^'e,'sl^,’up and out. 

Play C 5 the l^t seven measures up ^nd out. 

Play C-6 the first two measures up and (Uit. 

Begin theme for closing as directed. 
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'The Last Nlomcnts of John Brown by Thomas Hovenden, N. A. Thb 
famous picture summarizes well the story of John^^rown as shown 
in the script. Every detail of the picture, from John Brown’s carpet 
slippers to the expressions on the faces, will reward close study. 




LET FREEDOM RIN'G! 

This program is a product of the United States Department of the Interior, Office of 
Education, \Voshington, D, C. The script r'^maihs the property of the Government 
and must nd(^ sponsored conhfyercially. It may ^ duplicated for any educational 
^ purpose •• thout further pe/mission, 
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Script 13 
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RIGHT OF RACI.AIs^QUALITY 


J 



[ Footnotes on page 369 ] 


Announcer ' 
Voices 

William Penn # 
Delaware Chief 
Commissioner 

Mtisk 


CAST 

John C.*Calh6un 
Secretary. 

Sam Houston 

Tahlhaxtusky 

Bomtunq 


\ 


John Brown 
Mrs. Brown 
Clarence Darrow 
Black Legion men, 
Indian, etc. 


Announcer 

Music 


{Patriotic farCfare ... Roll of drums ... 
Built up to^] 

[Three strokes of great bell.] 

[Dramaticflllyi] Let Freedom Ring! 

[Chorus and orchestra in special song decltcated 
to radio idea of program with sound of sanoro^ 
helljworked into orchestration.] [At triumphant 
finish of ' sofig— Orchestra segues into soft back- 
ground music for announcer, bell motif still 
softly heard.] ■ ^ 

Announcer [Orer,] Once only kings had the rights you 
enjoy today! Democracy wrested these fights 
* ffom kings and gave them to you! These 

rights are’ now a part of the the land ! 

. • ’ •' ' 13471 ‘ . 


o 

ERIC 


«• Celebrating this iSOth Anniversary of ( ir 

Constitution the-. . . {local group) and t e 
... {local radio station) story of man’s uner i- 

■ ing struggle for freedom! Tonight we cv - 

■ sider another of our Constitutional Rights - 

* The Right of Racial Equality! 

1st Voice Civilization has never yet achieved just rel - 
' tions among men of the same race, so it is n. t 

surprising that it has been even less successf ul 
with relationships among different race''; 

, This problem is as old as History. Let us 
question the Past. . . . 


2d Voice ^ 

3d Voice ^ 


2d Voice 
3b Voice 



2d Voice 
4th Voice 

' 9 " 


Hail ! Ancient E^t^ 

{Coming through the tube.] Hail! 

Century America! What would you 
the dead past? 

How did face the race problem? 

Ah — thousands of years before the fair-haired 
men of the horthlands made their hopes in 
caves and girded .themselves in the skins of 
wild beasts, Egypt held dominion over the 
civilized world'. *^Our ships brou^t.men of 
many races to hur magnificat capital on the 
Nile. We made them oijt- slaves and with 
them we built great pyramids and temples. 
Our cuitiure rested on the broad foundation 
of slaveiy. We held the children of Abraham, 
as our slaves until Moses called on Jns S ehovah 
for deliverance. 

Hail!' Ancient Rome - 

\C(xming Hail! Modem 

America! * 



2d V6ice 


How did you Romans deaj mth different 
races? • . 




r 




4TH Voice 


, Munic 
« • 

1s ;p^¥otce 

2d Voice 

1 

e 

3d Voice 


4th Voice 


Like the older cultures in Eg>'pt, and in 
Greece, our gr^t Roman Empire was erected 
upon the backs of slaves. Some we brought . 
’ across the waters to Rome where they enter- 
tained us in the games (and turned their 
'talents to the ser\dce of our civilization. We 
even enslaved the proud and. learned Greeks 
as tutors for our youth. But most of tlte 
millions who bowed to the majesty that was 
Rome, lived -in their own lands under the 
rule of our Governors. We created two 
systems of law — one for the Roman citizen, 
another for the rest of mankind. 

[Up and out discordant violent.] 

America is one of the few countnes even today 
which have written, the great ideal of racial 
equality into their fundaniental law. 

The Thirteenth Amendment to the Con- 
stitution! 

“Neither slavery nor involuntary servitude 
shall exist within the United States- • - 

I 

The Fourteenth Apiendment! 

“All persons bom or naturalizedJn the Unit^ 

■ States — are citizens of the United St^t^ an'd 
of the State wherein they reside. No State 
. . . shall . . . deprive any person of life, 
liberty, or property, without due process of 
nor deny to any person within its 

jurisdiction the equal protection of the laws.. 

* 

The Fifteenth Amendment! 

“The right of citizens of the United Stat^ to 
vote shall hot be denied or abridged . . ■ . on 
account of race, color, or previous condition 
Of servituiie.” 
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1st Voice But these great Constitutional ideals are ahe; 1 
of actual practice even in America. Patient . ' 
understanding, and education, must st ,! 
struggle with the age-old enemies of ign - 
ranee, fear, economic rivalry,.human prejudi' e 
”^hd antagonisms. Public opinioiT still la; s 
behind the laws. 

Music [Deep, elemental, barbaric strains of “Birth oj n 

Nation*' variety.] 

y . * . 

2d Voice Racial struggle has been going on in Amenta 
.ever since the first white man set foot upon 
the red man’s contiifent. 


3d Voice 


Sound 

Chief* 


K 


HIEF 


Penn 





Some of the colonists treat the Indians as 
savages, some treat them like friends and 
equals. An?ong these latter is benevolent 
William Penn who in 1683 makes a treaty 
with the Dekware tribe — a. treaty between 
the white man’s government and the Indians 
that is not ratified by an oath and yet is never 
infringed by eith^ of its makers. . . . 

[Tom tom and Indian music for a strain.] 

[Shouting command.] Sa-ton-ron Sa-Ta-ke- 
on-a! Attention members of tribe! 

[Silence.]' -- . ‘ . 

Our White Brother would speak to us. 

I have great love and -regard towards you. 
And I desire to win and gain your love and 
friendship by a kind, just, and peaceable life. 
To that end I ha\e met with you under this 
elm tree at Shack^oxo^ on the banks of 
,tlji|«gre^t‘ river. As long as* its waters run 
let A be friends! 

[Shouts of approval] 
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Penn 


Chief 


Sound 

1st Voice ' 


2d Voice 


3d Voice 


I have here the money with which I buy your 
lands for my colony. You shall sell only aSs 
much land as ^ou can spare, and we^ll buy Dio 
rnoro.than is our need. If there shall be any dis- 
pute hereafter let ilsh^ settled, not by the Indi- 
ans, not by the whites, but by both of us sitting 
together in friendship and understanding. 

We \^1 live in love with William Penn and 
his children-^ long as the sun and moon give 
light. And now let us celebrate this new 
friendship, with a feast and a dancej 

[Tom toms and music.] 

With the formation of the Government of 
the United States, Indian tribes are treated 
as nations. In 1778 the United States makes 
|he first treaty with the Delaware Nation, 
pledging among-other thijjgs; 

"Whereas the enemies of the United States 
hate endeavored to persuade the Indians that 
it is our plan to kill them and take possession 
. of their country, the United States ^arantee 
the said Nation of Delaware all their terri- 
torial rights in the fullest and most ample 
manner, and the Delawares shall be entitled 
to send a representative to Congress to pro- 
• tect thes6 rights.” 

' f 

But the white man, eager for land to the West, 
moves relentlessly on, in spifieof his solemn trea- 
ties. From the first it is an uneqiml. struggle 
between two economies- the complex economy 
of commerce* and^ trade and the primitive 
economy of the hunt. plow, the axe, the 
hammer, driving away tne game upon which 
one race subsiste, reduce that race quickly 

^ I % 

from' independent nations to subject tribes. 
[351] 
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4th Voice 


For a century the Indians, proud and fr< e, 
struggle to maintain their racial dignity w; h 
the white man’s weapons of treaties, C( i- 
ferences, petitions, and in final despair, w; r. 

5th Voice A great council of 13 tribes meet^the com- 
missioners of the United States in 1793 to 
make a last effort to preserve the Ohio Ri^ er 
as the boundary of the white man’s advani e. 

MiLsic [Torn tom up and (nU.\ 

Commissioner Chiefs of the tribes beyond the Ohio, itie 
Great White Father has sent us to make now 
treaties with you. 

Chief What does the Great White Father do with 

the old treaties?' 

Commissioner It ia-true that former tr^ties placed the 
white frontier at the Ohio, but his people are ' 
multiplying like thAigrains of the com. They 
need homes and farms. They turn their faces 
^toward the setting sun. 

Chief Come, White Brother, tell us, what shall we 

do? Each day you build more fences and 
drive away the animals. Our way of life 
dependsr upori the freedom of the forest. ^ 
Your way of life is different. We want only 
the right to live like our fathers. 

Commissioner I understand the wordi^of your heart. Per- 
haps one more move to the West will suffice 
to make room for the white brothers who 
seek more land. , 

r . 

Chief We have already moved our wigwams far from 

the hunting grounds of our fathers to make 
room for the palefaces. Our fear is that at 
last our race snail be inferior, dependent on 
white man's boimty, strangere in our own land. 



4 


Commissioner 

Chief 


MiLsic 
1st Voice 

2d Voice 

Somid 
Calhoun ’ 
Secretary 

Calhoun 

Secretary 

m 

Calhoun 


Your Great White Father wishes to do you. 
justice. He offers to give you money for ^ 
your lands. 


Money? It is no good. Indians only give it 
back to the White Man for trinkets and make 
animals of themselves with the White Man’s 
fire-water. We want the lands given us by 
the Great Spirit— lands where trees stand , 
and where the rivers flow. Money! That 
is the swift bow and the sharp arrow to the 
white men. Distribute this money among 
these people who want our land. Assure us 
what land we have left, and we shall be 
enemies no longer. 

[Up and jade out under next speech.] 


While the red man is drivbti to fight with his 
primitive weapons for his rights, a white 
champion of the Indian is growing up in a 
Cherokee camp. 

And in 1818, young Sam Houston, sbc-feet-six, 
pays a remarkable visit to John C. Calhoun, 
Secretary of War, with his Indian friend 

yah-lhan-tusky. ^ • • 

0 

[Fcuie in. Rapping on door.} 

« 

[Within muffledtl Come in! 

The Indian agent from Tennessee, Sam 
Houston, is here, sir, with a party of Cherokee 
chiefs. 

Well, why don’t you show them in? 


Well, sir, prepare yourself for a shock — he’s as 
naked as the rest of them. 

[Withexchmati(m.]^Ji white man — in blanket 
and feathers— disgusting! ' • . 
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* SecreITary Don’t you remem*ber, sir, Andrew Jacksc n 
wrote you%about him? — Said he was a go( d 
^ fighter, but had queer ideas about the savage >. 

He lived with them when he was a boy, I 
believe, or something. - , 

Cali^OUN a renegade from his own race. Terrible! 
But send them in. 

, Secretary [Door — off mike.] This way, Mr. ^ Houston. 

> This way -er-ah-gentlemen. , 


'Sound 
Houston ^ 


Calhoun 

Houston 


Calhoun 


[Feet shuffling.] 

[Fade in.] Mr. Secretary, may I introduce 
myself. Lieutenant Sam Houston of tlie 
United States Army, or as my friends here 
call me, ,CO-lon-neh, The Raven. 

{Coldly.] How do you do, sir. 

My ^morjp-than father,' my dearer-than-a- 
. brother. Chief Tah-lhan-tusky, has a message 
to the White Chief. ^ 

I undorstand that those Indians have come 
to protest the proposed removal of the. tribe 
of Cherokees to the new territory of Arkansas. 


Houston On the contrary, Mr. Calhoun. But I will let 
, Tah-lhan-tusky explain. 

Tahlhantusky ® The West is the darkening land, the abode 
of evil. The Cherokees 'have no wish to turn 
. their backs on the East, the sun-land. But 
there is something worse than the danger of 
the West. That is the .destruction of our 
pride of race, our ways of life. We must 
go to save ourselves from becoming white. 
Already some of my people have lost their 
birthright. They farm instead o^ hunt. They 
ba^in. They drink rum. They have'be- 

' come no better than the white man. 

^ • . > 
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( ’alhoun 
Houston 


(’ALHOUN 


Sound 


No better than the white man! 

[Laughing.] That’s a viewpoint new to the 
superior ra^, isn’t it, Mr. Secretar>^? But 
whal the Mians Teally'want is. racial in- 
tegrity and not amalgamation into the white 
civilization. 'They do not want to lose their 
customs, their culture, their soul. 

I shall present their wishes 'to the President. 
I know that he favors Indian removal beyond 
the Mississippi, although he wants it for a 
slightly different reason. 

[Rings hell.'] 


SECRETAtiY [Off.] Yes, Mr. Secretary? 

Calhoun ^ Please conduct my guests to the White House, 
vrhere their White Father, President Monroe, 
has prepared a ^east in their honor. 

Sound [Murmur of Indian gutturals and feet fading ^ 

out.] 


Calhoun 

Houston 

Sound 


Mr. Houston, may I ash you to remain a 
moment? 

cJ^inly, Mr. Calhoun. 

[Door closes.] 


Calhoun [Striking violent blow on desk.] How dare you, 

' sir, disgrace your race and inM^Lyour govern- 
ment by appearing here in a Orwch cloth and 
beads like a savage! 

p * 

Houston * [Furiously.] Sir! Such an attitude as your 

words bespeak is at the root of our difficulties ^ 
with the Indian Nations. ^ 

Calhoun f They should never have been treated as na- . 

tions from Ihe beginning! They wither at 
the touch of civilization. , 

[ 355 ] • ' 



r 


Houston 

Calhoun 

Houston 


Music 
1st Voice 

' 2d Voice 

* s 

» 

3d Voice 


Houston 


If by civilization you'^refer to our habit f 
making treaties only to break them, I agr^ e - 
with you, sir, that the Indian is not civilize L 

Treaties should be made oply between equaM 

Sir, this country was founded on the simp e 
statement that all men are created eqm i. 

To be sure the Constitution does not mentic/u 
Negro slavery or the Indian question, but 
until they are settled and all men— white, » 
black, red— in this republic are protected by 
the same laws there will be no true liberty in 
these United States. I bid you good day, sir ! 

[Up and under— next speech only.] 

«« 

Sam Houston — Governor of Tennessee! Gen- 
eral Sam Houston. President Houston of the 
Republic of Texas. Senator Houston-in 
every capacity throughout a long life he 
struggles for legal recognition of Indian rights. 

.The right ofracial equality as Houston sees it 
includes the light of the Indian to live his own 
life in his own way, and at the same time.. • 
enjoy the same civil liberties as the white mao • 

An old man, seamed with the scars of war and 
of life, Sam Houston stands in the Senate and 
* denounces the plan of dividing the. last himt- 
ing ground of the* Indian into the white States . 
of Nebraska and Kansas. ^ 

Mr. President, it ^ms to be a foregone con- 
clusion that the Indians must^o from place 
to place, that there is to be no rest for them. 
When they emigrated to Arkansas, the Presi- 
dent told then\! ‘‘The white men shall never 
again encroach upo^you, as long as the water 
.‘flows, or grass grows, or the sun rises to show 
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your pathway, so long you shall be protected 
by this Government and never again re- 
moved!’' Well, sir, what is now proposed to 
be dpne? How you can organize this territory 
in the face of that solemn guarantee I cannot 
conceive. If the Indians are to be driven 
.off— if they have no rights to be respected, 
do not at least make mockery of solemn 
treaties, do not destroy and disgrace the 
forms of negotiation, but march your men 
with bayonets and tell .them —“You must 
go.’’ There' is something manly in that. 


Mwiic 
1st Voice 


[Up and duL] 






In the wajce of empire building comes another 
policy. The Indian Reorganization Act of 
1934 provides among other things for civic 
and cultural fre^om and opportunity- for the 
Indians. ;In the words of the present Com- 
missioner of Indian Affairs, John Collier, the 
most recent policy of the United States toward 
the Indians urges . 

John Collier “Indian property must not pass to the whites: 
Indian family life must be respected and rein- 
* forced; Indian culture must be appreciated, 
used, and brought into the stream of Ameri- 
can culture as a whole; and the Indian as a 
race must not die, bub must grow and, live.” 


Music 
1st Voice 


[Up arpi out.] 

While the march of progress is driving the 
buffalo, from the plains, the West welcorhes 
the Oriental to do the hard labor of developing 
a ruggod land. At first there is no race 
inequality between the yellow and the white! 


2d Voice 


184gr 
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o 

ERIC 



♦ 




Ivc' 



3d Voice Welcome to the Chinese! 'The most wort ly 
of our newly adopted citizens! Chinani'n 
are sober, law-abiding, clean, honest! 

w / 

4th Voice They’re sure useful round this camp! Wh( 'd 
cook and wash dishes and qlothes for us if 
they weren’t here! 


5th Voice This is a great country! There’s plenty of 
room for everyone!" Welcome to the Chinese! 

I 

Mtisic [Up and under.] 

1st Voice ■ Eighteen forty-nine. The discovery of gold 
in California! Very rapidly the attitude 
toward the Oriental changes! 

2d Voice These Chinese live to themselves! , They’re 
secretive — dangerous! They can’t be assim- 
ilated into white. society! % 

3d Voice . Pretty pass when a Chinamaii can help him- 
self to a white man’s country! 


4th Voice Hadn’t ought to be allowed — send him back 
» to China where he belongs! 


5th Voice 

Music 
1st Voice 

• 

2d Voice 
3d Voice 




If the law doesn’t help us drive these pigtails 
out, we’ll take the law into our own hands! 


Vp and out.] 


What lias happened to change welcome ‘into 
threat— friendship into race rivalry? 


With ‘the discovery -of gold, the Chinaman 
' has become a rival' instead of a helper. Mobs 

are formed. Authority looks the other way. 
' € 
The depression and scarcity of jobs which 

follow the gold rush intensify racial enmity. 
It is always easier to blame those who are 
unlike ourselves than our own kind. 
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4th Voice . 

/ • 


5th Voice 


1st Voice 


Music 
2d Voice 

3d Voice 


Music 
4th Voice 




Although Orientals are now forbidden by law 
to settle in the United States, sWl under our 

V 

( onstitjution the second generation of both 
Chinese and Japanese are citizens and entitled 
to all the privile^ of citizenship. 

These young American heirs of racial enmity 
have become modern Americans. Three 
hundred and sixty days a year they live an 
American life, wear American clothes, speak 
American slang. 


/■ 


But on the other five days, in Los Angeles the 
entire city flies oriental banners and its 
streets are filled with the beauty of ancient 
costumes, strange headdresses,^ and the pag- 
eantry of a race that was -old while the white 
man was wearing skins in the forest. 


[Up shrill and under.] 

It is the Nisei Festival in Los Ai\gele*^^All 
the* city and State officials join the Japanese 
in celebrating the Festival of the Ni^i the 
Second Generation. 

During the festival thfe shades of George 
Washington and Abraham Lincoln are in- 
troduced to the spirits of the illustrious, dead 
of japan in "the elaborate ceremony of Shin- 
toism. 

^tfp^nd out.] 

When the settlers 
- It was his native land. But the Negro was 
tom unwillingly away from his raciaL birth- 
place toserve in the conquest Of a |jew empire. 
The is told of the English, writer of $ 
hymns, Bowring, who traveled to America on 
a ship ^lled Christian 
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came, the^ndian was here. 


• ^ 


Bowring 

/ 

Soitm4 

Captain 

Seaman 

Captain 

Bowring 

Captain 

Sound 

BO^^^lING 

X?.^PTAIN 

% 

Ba)VRING 

s 

Music ' 
1st Voice 

s , 

2d Voice 

IT 


•V 


\To hirriself— Musing.] And tomorrow* I s t 
foot' again on the soil of a free land! H( v 
merciful is the LorcT! 

[Off mike. 1 [Wcdling and groaning. ] 

[Shouting to a seaman.] Get the first mat ! 
The slaves are on a rampage! 

Aye, aye, Sir. 

Hurry! . . .'Vm sorry, -Mr. Bowring . . . 
Didn’t see your foot. 

Quite all right. Captain. I say, what’s up? 

[From a little distance.] Blacks raising the 
devil, sir. Down f?T the. hold. 

H\Distant wailing and' groaning.] 

Anything I can do? [Calling.] - 

t * * 

[From Imger distance— Shouting.] Oh no! 
We (^n handleHhese ^vages. . . . 

[Slarns door.] \ 

[ To himsej^^\k^ective.] Savage— the spirit 
of the Lord; . . . calming the ^vage breast' 
\ . . It— it has the elements of a hymn. . . . 

[Vmes singing “In the Cross of Christ I Glory!” 
Fade.] 

Slave trade! It is a business & profitable 
one while it lasts. English and Spanish ships 
bring thousands of Africans to the New 
. World. 

But slavery as an institution does notfiourish 
vigorously in a land in which every citizen is 
thinking of freedom. From 1695 the colo- 
nists impose duties to cRseourage the slave 
trade. .The British enforceihent of; the trade. 



i 

3d Voice 
Voice 

i 

t 

5th Voice 
'■ > . 

Sound 
1st Voice 



Music 
1st Voice 
2d Voice. 
3d Voice 

4th Voice 

% 

5th Voice 
1st Voice 
2d Voice 
3d Voice 
Musk ; 


is mentioned in the first draft of the Declara- 
tion of Jndepertdence as one of the causes of 
the Revokition. 


The Ordinance of 1787 makes the Great 
Northwest Territory free! 


The Constitution of the United States pro- 
vides iortha possible abolishment of slave 
importation after 20 years. . • 

Sla^ry is a .l^ing institution when suddenly 
a ifew sound is heard in the land .. . . the 
Ctfl||ptigii)! * • • \ 

,[ClatteT of cotton gin behind (speech.] ' 

f * 

k^he invention >of the , cotton gin by Eli 
Whitney enables the fibre to be separated 
from the cotton seed at high speed. Cotton 
is planted on thousands of ^ acres m/the 
Southland, in order to feed _t he-rf^ening 
maw of the English tactile mills. 

[The following lines start low and slow and 
increase in tempo and volume.] 

• . . ' 

[Drum rolls after each voice.] ■ 

The cotton gin is fast— . . 

More 'orders from England^ 


Textile factories grow in America-- 

More land for coWon— 

% 

More slaves to grow cotton— 
Prosperity for cotton— 

Leisure and culture from cotton-^ 

• • r 

' Free trade for eotton — \ 

* • f 


[Up and abrupt sfop.] 
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1st Voice i 


2d Voice 


3d Voice 
4th Voice 


5th Voice 


1st Voice 


KeepefC 

SouTid 


Free trade and slave labor are the basis o 
southern prosperity. Cotton is King and th 
South is his Kingdom! The manufacturin, 
North demands tariff protection and operate 
with wage-labor. Men are caught in . 
whirlpool of economic forces. 

A Negro, Dred Scott, slave and de^endan' 
of slaves, is carried by his owner into th'- 
territories of Illinois and Minnesota and sues 
for his freedom, claiming that in these free ^ 
States he has lost his status as a slave. 

The Supreme Court decision holding in sub- 
stance that as a slave or descendant of slaves 
he is not a citizen and cannot come jnto court 
creates a crisis! 

After the Dred Scott decision only a spark is 
necessary to set off national conflagration! 
That spark is furnished by the fantastic action 
* of a man whom many have called a madman 
and a few have called a martyr to his passion 
^ for liberty. 

John Brown of Ossawattomie sets out to free 
. the slaves with a force of twenty neighbore 
and two sons and a fanatic belief that his 
example will stir sluggish public opinion to 
end slavery. 

And on the night of December first 1859 he 
sits, his feet stuck in his old carpet slippers, 
waiting to die for ‘"treason, conspiring and 
advising with the slaves, and the murder of 
United States soldiers.” 

[Off.] In here, Mrs. Brown. 

[Key grating in lock.\ [Door opens.] 
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Keeper [Coming up.] Sorry, but you can’t stay but a 
" moment, Ma’am. ^ 

Mrs. Brown * I know. Thank yo,u kindly. 

I * 

Sound [Door closes.] 

Mrs. Brown [Coming up.] John. . . . — 

John Brown (As though rousing from abs^c^tion.] WhyT 
. Mary Anne! You came all mis way— 

Mrs. B^ow^^^ [Fluttering.] I— I brought you your Sunday 
suit, John— for— for — [Faintly] tomorrow — 

John Brown That was thoughtful of you, my dear. I’d 
like to meet my Maker looking my best. 

Mrs. Brown I brushed it good, but it’s kinda shabby — 
you never did take any care of yourself. . . . 

John There \yas always the Cause to save the 

money for, Maiy Anne. 

Mrs. Brown Yes — there's always been — the Cause. 

John I’ve been blessed in my family. Both my 

wives — all of my children— have given up 
everything gladly' for my work. And they, 
must go on with it! Tell them that, Mary 
Anne — tell them that they musn’t rest as long 
as one black man calls a white man “Master." 

Mrs. Brown [With cry.] Oh — John — don’t talk so ydld! 
I was hoping 

John Hoping that I’d beg them for mercy? Hoping 

that I’d promise not to do the work the Lord’s 
called me to do? 

Mrs. Brown Oh John — if you said you didn’t know what 
you was doing — if you told ’em about your 
mother and so many of her folks being queer 
in the head they’d— they’d let you come 
home.^ . . 
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John 


[Musing.] I hoped that Harpers Ferry 'd 'e 
the beginning and the end. I thought fa; - 
minded men must be sick and tired of words 
words. ' I thought they only wanted a sign il 
to rise in such holy anger the slaves’ shackl s 
would fall to the ground of themselvi.s, 
Maybe I was a madman— as they called me 
in court— to think freedom could be wun 
without bloodsh^. Well, they’ve had blood 
. . . Four of my boys. . . . 


Mrs. Brown [Sobbing.] And now you. Oh, John what 



good can you do the slaves — dead? 

John' 

[Slowly.] I don’t know, Mary Anne. Maybe 
more good . . . than if I stayed* alive and 
died 20 years from now in my bed like the 
milk-and-water abolitionists:! , ■ 

Mrs. Brown 

. ^ 

But how — how— 

« 

John 

They can hang me^— but my soul will go 
marching on. 

Sound 

[Clock strikes five.] - 

Mrs. Brown 

The guard’ll be calling me any moment now, 
I guess. Is there anything* else you want to 
say, John. ... 

John 

I suppose I should be .making my will, Mary 
Ann^. Except that I haven’t anything to 
leave. 

Mrs. Brown 

We’ll manage alL right. Don’t you fret. , 

John 

Wait! Give me that pen there, Mary Anne, 


and that paper. I’ll write my last will and 
testament. [Writing.] I bequeath a fiw 
Kansas to the Nation. I leave the white 
race this message; “Abhor with undying 
hatred that sum of all villaini^, slavery.” I 
^ give my black brethren the last of my thoughts 
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and prayers on this earth. And having no 
worldly goods to will to anyone, I leave to 
humanity my example -and my soul. Signed 
John Brown of Ossawattomie! 

I 


Mrs. Brown 

[Brokenly.] Oh— John . . . John! 

Sound 

.[Grating in lock — Door opens.] ^ 

Keeper 

You’ll have to leave,. Ma’am. It’s getting 
near sunrise. 

Mrs. Brown 

Good-bye — John . . 

John 

Good-bye, Mary Anne. 

Sound 

[Doors clang shut.] [Negro chant far away,] 

Music 

t 

[Faintly background— Negro chant.] 
Go down Moses ^ 

Way down in Egypt Ian’ 

Tell Ole Pharaoh 
Let my people go. 


Israel was in Egyp’ Lan’ 
oppress so hard dey couldn’t stan’ 
Let my people go! [Fade out.] 

Voice 

1931! The recent defltession is at a low 
point, when one of the p>eriodically recurring 
organizations, ba^d on misunderstanding, 
hate, and prejudice, is in process of formation. 
A group of hitherto law-abiding citizens meets 
to take a mystic oath somewhere in a mid- 
■ western State. 

Leader 

• 

[Fading in.] Are you a native-born, white, 
•Protestant, gentile American?. 

Applicant 

[Nervously.] I am. 

Leader 

Will you accept^for your roof the sky, your 
bed the earth, and your reward death? 

Applicant 

I. will. 
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Leader 


Applicant 

Leader 

% 

Announcer 

Sound 

Lieutena^^t 

Sound 

Lieutenant 

Colonel® 


All . 


Do you believe in white supremacy? Do ye i 
believe in restricted immigration? Would yc^ i 
be willing to sign your name in your own blooc ! 

• - 

I would. 

Then repeat these words: I, hereby, on m^ 
sacred honor' before these Black Knights do 
promise and swear that I will submit to all the 
tortures mankind .can inflict . . . [/^ode] ratht r 
than reveal a single word of this, my oath. 

The Black Legion spreads among a depres- 
sion-stricken people. Some time later on the 
outskirts of an industrial city another chapter 

is added to the story of racial conflict. 

% 

fFade in marching feet] • 

Company Halt! Atten — shun! 

[Feet shuffling . . . Snap Jo attention.] 

The Colonel has something important to say 
to you men. 

[Voice of power.] Some of you are new to the 
Black Legion. To you I say that today the 
native white people of America are menaced 
on every hand, from above and from below. 
We regard as enemies to ourselves and our 
•country all cults and creeds believing in racial 
equality. Remember yovir oath! “Before 
violating a single clause of this, my obligation, 

I will pray to an avenging God and an un- ’ 
merciful devil to tear my heart out and roast 
it over the flames." 

[Ad lib.] That's right, Colonel. We’re with 
you. 
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MiLsic 


1st Voice 
2d Voice 

1 

1 

3d Voice 
4th Voice 
5th Voice 

Miisic 
1st Voice 


2d Voice 


[Short roll of drums ending in cymbal crash.] 

The Black Legion launches a program pf 
threats and intimidation. 

On all sorts of pretenses men of other races 
and religions are haled before its tribunal 
to be insulted, beaten, outraged. 

Lawlessness thrives ‘ on lawlessness and soon 
the Black Legion nTetes out death to those it 
has sworn to hate and destroy. 

But the Constitution stretches forth its stern 
hand to protect the rights of the American 
citizen. 

The States in which the Black Legion is 
carrying oh its nefarious work swiftly and 
thoroughly investigate the lawless activities 
of this un-American organization and today 
h^lf a hundred of its leaders have been sent 
to jail, many of them for life. . , 

[Up and out.'] 

« 

But still the struggle for the right of racial 
equality goes on. On the one side the age-old 
enemies to human brotherhood — economic 
insecurity, misunderstanding of differences 
and cultures, jealousy, greed. On the other 
side a growing interest in neighboring racial 
groups, education in world-thinking, a new 
social-mindedness, and a shrinking world which 
makes all economies interdependent. 

We have questioned the Past. Let us ask the 
Future! [Calling.] Watchman, tell us of the 
night, what its signs and portents are! 

(3d7] 


3d Voice 

i> 


Darrow 


MiLsic 
1st VoipE 


[Hollow— unearthly.] The problelns of rad: 1 
equality are still unsolved, but time is solvii 4 
what man has not wisdom or courage to to 
fully. Listen to truly great words spoken 1 
ouiv 4 ^ in i courtroom in Michigan by \ * 

> l2^wy&"def ending a Negro physician . . 1 e 
• s'^eak^^of our hlack citizens, but he speaks h r 
all alien r^ces and strangers in a strange land. 

I am the last one to come here to stir up rac e 
hatred, or any other hatred. I do not belie\ e 
in the law of hate. I may not be true to my 
ideals always, but I believe in the law of love, 
and I believe you can do nothing with hatred. 

I would like to see a time when man loves his^ 
fellowman, and forgets his color or his creed. 
We will never be civilized until that time 
comes. I know the Negro race has a long 
road to go. I believe the life of the Negro 
race has been a life of tragedy, of injustice, of 
oppression. The law has made him equal, 
but* man has not. And, after all, the l^t 
analysis is, what has man done? — and not 
what has the law done? I know there is a 
long road ahead of him, before he can take the 
place which I believe he should take. I know 
that before him there are suffering, sorrow, 
tribulation, and death among the blacks, and . 
perhaps the whites. I am sorry. I would 
do what J* could to avert it. I would advise, 
patience^ would advise toleration; I would 
advise iSfferstanding; I would advise all of 
those things which are necessary for men to 
live together. 

[Dramatic chords up and out.] 

These understanding words of Clarence Dar- 
row, lawyer for the Defense of the Defense- 

» 
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2i) Voice 


3d Voice . 


4th Voice 


5th Voice 
Music 


less, emphasize once -more there are many ques- 
tions still to be thought out before the right of 
racial equality is realized. For example : 

In the interest of people of different races 
living together amicably in a well-ordered 
state of society, how can racial equality be 
establishfed and preserved without ^ raising 
embarrassing questions of social equality? 

Is’ it a n^tiortal loss* to encourage emigrants to 
abandon their language, customs, and native 
arts? - 

Is the right to racial 'equality a socjal as well 
as a political right? Can social equality be 
achieved by laws? 

What .effect will labor organization have on 
racial equality? ^ 

[Up and ovi.] 


Announcer The struggle for Freedom never ends. Ground 
that is lost must be regained! Each genera- 
tion must re-win its rights! Etei^ial vigilance 
is still the price of liberty! Let us strive on, 
to the end that our children's children may 
always know the glorious fulfillment of that' 
noblest cry known to man — “Let Freedom 
Ring!" 

Music [Closing theme . . . Fade under arid mt. ] 

PRODUCTI 9 N NOTES 

* The voices coining from the dead past must have an eerie effect which can be 
obtained by talking through pipes or into bottles. Each word should be said 
very plainly and slopriy and in a monotone to give the effect of dead people. 

* The Chief should not talk in grunts and groans. I^t him speak slowly but 
distinctly. This is true elsewhere in the script also. 

* Calhoun and Houston should have slight southern accents and again Tahl- 
hantiuilty should speak fflowly 4n^ in a low voice, not like the popular, radio 
conception of tl\p Indian Chief. ^ 
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*. It is suggested that John Brown be played very quietly. You will oft i 
find thalf understatement will heighten the dramatic effect #iuch more than c< - 
tinual shouting on the part of characters. Mrs. Brown should be a little hysteri. d 
but always giving the feeling that slie is trying to keep herself together for 1 r 
husband’s sake. , , 

* The speech of the Colonel is the climax of this entire script and must be play, d 
to a tremendous climax else the entire script falls flat. Let the Colonel tuM- 
plenty of time in delivering his lines because he is speaking for all intolerance. 

Note. — Additional helps may be found in the general production notes . o 
page 375. . 
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LESSON AIDS . ' 

0 

“I would like to see the time -when^ man loves his fellow man and 
forgets his color and creed. We will never be civilized >until that 
time comes.” In the^ words of Darrqw, we see what might be called 
a me^unng-rod for civilization. Manv may not accept his judgment 

but if one does, how much civilization do we really have in this 
twentieth century? ' * 

No truer statement has ever b«n written in a biology book, and 
no more significant one has ever Been found in a work on sociology 
than the simple little sentence, 'There are men and there are men*’' 
Of the two billion and more people who now inhabit the earth, no two 
can be found who are identical. So far as we know, no two persons 
ever have been exactly alike. And because individuals and groups 
differ we h^ve all the social problems of mankind,' not least among 
which IS that of racial antagonism. 

The largest categories of our differing groups are called races. The 
term race is one of the most misused and misunderstood of our more 
common words. Using a good dictionary and an encyclopedia see if 
you can construct a satisfactory definition for this term. Perhaps 

you will find it helpful to make the same investigation of the word 
nationality. 

Equality is another interesting term! Can equality exist if no two * 
•pwple and no two groups are alike? When we speak of RaciaP 
Equality, what does this term signify? Can you find any examples 
from history where two races have lived together politically, socially 
and economically on an equal basis? ^ Can you find examples to show 
that one race has very often thought of another as inferior, and has 

treated that race di such?- Have you ever known the origin of the 
tqrm enemy? • . ^ ® ^ 

"Civis R(fmanus “I am a Roman citizen!” These are the 

proud words of the apostle Paul, and he often used them as a protec- 
tive shield. When you say, “I am an American citizen,” does it 

tongj^h you from an alien in our midst as Paul’s statement dis- 
tinguished him? 

R^ial Equality is still an unrealized ideal. Much of our religion 
and the best of our philosophy has stressed the ethical rightness of 
^lal equality. But so grounded are our feelings of difference be- 
^eeq mes and so deep are our emotional reactions against strange 
Jirunlike peoples that we must learn to substitute reason for emotion 

isnotSity! different from our own. And' that. 
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enviTiEs 


1. “Who’s Who” in Racial Equality; 

(a) William Penn. (cl) Clarence Dairow. ‘ 

(b) Sam Houston. (e) John Collier. 

(c) John C. Calhoun. ‘ (f) Johh Brown. 

2. Read over the 13th, 14th, and 15th Amendments. Memorize t le ' 
• definition of citizertship in the 14th Amendment. The' sen .t 

states (page 350) that “these constitutional ideals are ahead if 
actual practice.” Make suggestions for bringing practice into • 
harmony with the ideal. 

Sam Hoifeton has been called the most colorful figure in American 
history. Read a good story of his life. The Raven, by Marejuis 
James, and make a report on some phase of his career, for examjjle, 
his great speech before the Senate. (He was dressed in an Indian 
robe!) 

•4. Write out your own definition of “Americanization.” Prepare to 
defend your statement. 

5. Make a drawing or a model of Eli Whitney’s cotton gin which will 
show how jt worked. It has often been said that this invention 
caused.the War between the States. Do you think this statement 
is true? . 

6. The Dred Scott Case: Have one student present the opinion of 
Chief Justice Taney and another student present that of President 
Liifeehi. 

7. Read John Brou n s Body, by Benet. 

^ — IL Discussion and Debate 

!. Compare the treatment of the Jews by the Egyptians in Biblical 
days, the treatment of the barbarians by the Romans, and the 
^ treatment of the Indians by the Americans. 

2. Would yotflmve -prefeired to be a^tizen in Rome in the age of 
Augustus^or^ Greece the age of Pericles? Why? 

3. Contrast the^ spirit which prevailed in Penn’s treatment of the 
Indians' with Ih^ motive behind most our Indian “treaties.” 

4. At. what ahgle.. should our immigration door be set? (a) wide 
- open? (6) clo^? (c) 3 percent of 1890? • .(d) -Tour own sug- 
gestion? 

5. Organizations like the Black Legion, when thw activities have 
. been investigated, have been declared unconstitutional. Do such 

organizations have a place in present-day America? 

6. Debate: Resolved that the Chinese exclusion act shoilld be 

repeal ^ . • : • 
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III-. Watch This Spot! 


. 1. I never was so mean as to cfespise a man because he was poor 
or because he was ignorant, or because he was black.”— John A. 
Andrew^i War Governor of Massachusetts. 

2. ‘ Civilization is at bottom an economic fact, at top an ethical fact 
Beneath the economic, lie geographical conditions, and these in the 
last analysis are factors in the fornatfbn of our ethical standards ” 
—Ellen C. Semple. 

0 . I would like to see a time when man loves his fellow man and 
forgets his color and his creed.. We will never be civilized until 
that time comes.”— Clarence Darrow. 

- -4. “Americanization means giving the immigrant the best America 
has to offer and retaining for America the best in the Immigrant.” 
— E. S. Bogardus, ^ 

5. Wej:an never see clearly until we learn to look through the eyes of 
others. 

6. Ignorance and intolerance — companions ift-arms! 

/ 

^USIC PRODUCTION NOTES 


ComposilioriA used (orcheHtratioTis.unleitg specified). 

1. Let Freedom ^Rmg, theme by Rudolf Schramm (Remick Mu-sic Corporation, 

Rockefeller Center, New York City). 

2. Andante Tragico, C. E. 35, Beghom (Harms, Inc., New York City'. 

3. Clash of the Tribes, P. P. 12, by Trinkhaus (M. Witmark & Sons) 

4. Indian Wedding Feast, P. P. 48, by Trinkhaus (M. Witmark & Srtosj 

5. The Brute, P. P. 37, by Kriens ( M. Witmark & Sons) . ' 

i 6. A Chinese Festival, P. P. F6, by Trinkhaus (M. .Witmark & &ons). 

7. A Wedding Procession, from>The Willow Plate, by V. Herbert (Harms, Inc.). 

8. In the Cross of Christ I Glory, contained in many hymn books. 

9. Drum Rolls, to be improvised by snare drum. 

10. Go Down Moses, Negro spiritual, traditional. Any edition for voices prefer- 

ably. Orchestra can be added to this if desired. 

11. The Siege, P. P. 8, by Wilson (M. Witmark & Sons). - 

12. Polite Society, C. E. 2, by Shilkfet (Harms, Inc.). 

Hw to use them {C-l yneqnt composition 1, etc.). 

Use theme 1 as directed in general music notes at end of script- 
Play C-2, the measures, five, six, seven, eight. 

Play C-3 from't^i^ beginning and underneathlhe speechw of 
the first voice and the second voice, then fade for tom tom, 
and let tom torn alone continue until on page 360 the chief 
calls for^silence.^ There stop abruptly. 

Play C-4 starting at the allegro coniuoco; continue this music 
under the speeches of the first, second, and third voira, and on 
page 362, fourth and fifth voice ending at the ipusic cue 
in middle of pa^ 362. 
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Pages 347.348 
Page 349 
Page- 350 


Pages 351, 362 




Page 353 

Page 356 
Page 357 
Page 357 

Page 358 
Page 358 
Page 359 

P^ge 360 
Page 361 

Page 365 
Page 366 
Page 367 

Page 368 
Page 369 


Play C-4 from letter C iri the moderate e pastorale. Play i r 
four measures fading under the speech of the first voice 

Same as page 353. 

Play C-5 the first two bars and out.- 

Pfay C-4 from letter C in the moderate e pastorale; play f< jr 
measures. Disregard Indian Love Call. 

Play C-6 from E, four measures and fade. 

Play C-6 from A to B. 

Play C-7 from the beginning up and under tbe speeches of i e 
first and second voice then up and out at next music cue 

Sing or play the last eight bars of the hymn and out. 

A short, arresting drum roll after each speech of the follow! g 
voices ending on next music cue. 

Voices singing one or two verses of Go Down Moses. 

Short drum roll as directed. 

Play C-11, the two measures before, and the three measun-s 
after letter A. 

Play C-12, the measures, 13, 14, 15, 16. Up and out. 

Begin theme and continue as directed. 


/ 
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A. 


GENERAL PRODUCTION NOTES FOR‘ 
THE SERIES AS A WHOLE 


[Individual notes, as found advisable, are plaeed at the end of each script] 

J. Three publications of the Office of Education, obtaihable free . 
through the Radio Script Exchange, give invaluable general 
information about producing radio plays. They are the Radio 
Manual, the Radio Glossary, and the Manual on Sound Effects. 

II. The following are some suggestions applying directly to the Let 
Freedom Ring Series: 

A. Announcements and comments. 

The opening announcement Let Freedom Ri ng should be spoken 
with as much meaning and force as the familiar slogans of 
popular programs. It sets the stage for the entire show.. 

When “veices” carry short speeches, be sure, first, thaft^ the 
voices have different pitches in order to give contrast; and, 
second, that they “punch” each line. In fact, all voices which 
simply make statements of facts must be forceful and clipped; 
again refer to current practice on the radio. Lines of narrators 
and commentators should be rapped out like ^he staccato of a 
machine gun. 


B. Mob, crowd, and ad lib scenes. 

If a direction calls for “all," assign each actor a line, however 
brief, as his share. If their contributions are left to chance, 
you may have a chorus of voices sayirlg the saifie thing, of 
ev6n, perhaps, dead silence. 

Crowd scenes which demand mumbling voices should Rave 
the cast assigned real lines which fit the occasion. The 
sounds of crowds should decline gradually, since no crowd is 
normally under sufficient control to lapse into sudden silence. 
When a gavel is used for a meeting to come to order, the same 
precaution should be ^U^en. 

A closing door, or similar incident, however, will usually 
demand the sudden cessation of the noise of the crowd. 

In ad lib directions, be sure the spirit of the ad libs builds up 
' the scene. They will vary from the l^esitating comment of 
perplexity to scenes in which the actors do not wait for cues, 
and one speech tops another ^ the excitement grows. In all 
the above situations, effect can 1^ gained by giving individual 
vni«» rharacteristics even to the persona in a fairly large 
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('. Dialects.and a«:ents. 

The scripts call for various accents, such as German, Scotcl , 
rural, and coc*kney. In general, unless you can cast a perso t 
* who can make the accent absolutely authentic, play the seen ^ 
"straight,” that is, without accent. Inaccurate accents an I 
dialects will ruin the whole'effect of your play. 

I). Voice aharacterization. 


Voice Selection is so important that at the risk of repeatiri,- 
what has been said many times in other places we make the' 
following suggestions: 

The actors in any one scene must have easily distinguished 
..voices, or the show dies on its feet. Most scenes have a hero 
and a villain. The hero’s voice should be sympathetic, an.l 
the villain’s unsympathetic; that is, they should have this 
effect on the listeners. 

Voices should be matched with the popular conception of a 
well-known character. For instance, Washington should 
have a low dignified, friendly voice, and Patrick Henry one 
which suggests the public rostrum. » 

When persons substantially of the same education ^d class 
appear in one scene each voice must contrast with the other, 
in spite of similarities due to social status or other common 
traits. 

Every voice must be studied through the microphone apart 
from any visual impression of the speaker. Your eyes will 
only warp your judgment. 

When voices are indicated, the number you use is immaterial 
if you secure the necessary, quality and variation demanded 
and the action goes on without pauses. The scripts usually 
employ five voices, but that number may be adjusted to your 
limitations. 

E. Each script ends with a series of dramatized questions which 
on the stage might be called "blackouts.” These "blackouts” 
must begin and end with precision. If the scenes run together 
the listeher will be mystified 


When music is played "unde . , „ ust be 

preserved. Tile music must be distinct and yet leaves .the 
words clearly audible. "Fading out” of a speech is best 
accomplished by having the actor slowly back away from ike 
microphofte while speaking; "fadingin” is the reverse process. 


F. Miscellaneous hints. 
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Local studios can be of great help in sound effects, but experi- 
ment will produce some which are ridiculously simple,' for 
instance, a horse blowing is produced by holding one’s lips 
together completely relaxed and letting the fcjreath come 
quickly fthrough them; excellent thunder can be made by 
putting “B. B.” shots in an inflated balloon and slowly turning 
it in front of the microphone; hoof beats can be reproduced 
by hitting the open palms against the chest in proper cadence; 
the effect of echoing can be obtained by talking into an empty 
metal container; faint revolver shots are duplicated by slapping 
a flat stick on a leather-covered surface. 

Don’t rush the show. Allow time for all effects to become 
established with your audience. If the show is too long, cut 
dialogue and incidents rather than effects. One golden rule 
of radio is: Never leave anything to the listener’s imagination 
when he needs music, sound effects, or dialogue to tell him 
what is happening. ’ 


ScM* Manual on Sound KffectM, ohtainabb* fri»m Radio Script Kxfhanvti*. Office of Education. 
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INSTRUCTIONS FOR MUSIC 

Use of the Theme Song in Connection with the Scripts of ti'.: 
“Let Freedom Ring!” ^ies 

The most effective way to render the theme song is as a chon s 
number, although it can be performed as a vocal solo with piai > 
or organ accompaniment. If an orchestra is available the mus ■: 
will be still more effective.* 

The procedure of using the theme will be the same in every progran 
Go on the air by playing the two bars’ introduction. If chim. s 
are available, play E, B, and D chime, with each of the first thne 
\ chords. An ordinary bell can also be used in a similar manner to 
\ give the opening some realism. Then stop for the announcer to sa> 

V “Let Freedom Ring !” . vt i rru 

\ Thereafter, continue immediately with the theme at No. 1. 1 his 

bpntinues full voice until measure No. 7. From there on continue 
softly humming without change of tempo while the announcer reads 
his next following paragraph. Be sure to keep the music soft enough. 
Remember that the announcer’s words must be clearly heard since 
they cariry the meaning for the entire program to follow. Except for 
the first sb|ipt, you continue the humming up to measure No. 33. 
There again Lull voice to the end of the theme song. Be sure that a 
special rehear^l is held between the music and the announcer to fit 
the announcer’s Speech to the length of the hummed part of the music. 
The announcer’s speech during that period shall begin with “once 
only kings . . an^.ends wl^re the script is marked “music up and 
K)ut.” As for script l^xthe humming is continued to the end of the 
song and then the song repeated, humming until the muac cue on 
page 2, which is marked, burst into “Let Freedom Ring! There, 
if the proper tempo has been followed, you wll find yourself at measure 
No. 33. Thereafter, all the musiq can finish full voice. 

To .close program, the theme song is again used in a similar manner. 
Before the announcer, towards the close of the program, starts his 
sentence, “Struggle for freedom never ends . . .” you start your 
theme, introduction and all (voices in full until measure No. 17). 
Then again hunfming while the ann 9 uncer reads the closing paragraph 
which should be fitted to time out, so that the announcer finish^ when 
the music has arrived at measure No. 33. Then bring the voices up 
full and finish the^song. If time allows, add the special ending. 
In case the program runs “short,” keep on repeating the theme song 

. Tb. theme tong to •'Let Freedom Rtatl" be. been publiUied, .nd'«n 
A SoiM, mu«te publiaben, RCA Buildinf. Rockereller Center, New York City. If ordieotmtion b 
dttrircd, phmae mention instrumenti required. 
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according to the amount of time left to fill in from either measure 
Mo. 1, or No. 17, or No. 33. 

^ • 

The Use of Recordinps in Place of Part or All of the Instru- 
mental Music Sugge|ted in the Music Notes for Each Script 

It is recognized that it is impossible for all organizations desiring 
to present “Let Freedom Ring!” on the stage or over the air, to supply 
the entire instrumental and choaal music suggested for the maximum 
production. For such cases phonograph recordings can be substi- 
tuted for part or the whole of the music. 

It is impossible to mark places 'in recordings. Therefore, any 
production unit using a phonograph record must select, by playing the 
- record, the music sequences which will interpret the dramatic action 
of the script. In, the following suggestions there is sufficient musical 
material to answer all demands of the series. * 

As the theme song, America, Victor record 2635- V, or The AT ational 
Emblem, V-19842-A, or any imposing march. . 

Religious mptif: The Adagio Patketiqtie, Victor X35003-B or 
Angelm, Victor 35767-A. 

For motif of uproar, excitement, and hurry: Victor X16009-A or 
X16008-A, or X16142-A, or portions of the Semiramide Overture, 
Victor 35827-A & B, or the William Tell Overture, Victor 20606. 

For triumphant or stately motif: The Triumphal March by Grieg, 
Victor 35763-A. 

For dainty old-time motif: Minuets, Victor 20636-A and Victor 
X16054-B. , 

For courtroom or 'other dramatic motif: The Sakuntala Overture, 
Victor 22535-36 and Forza del Destino, Victor 21865-A & B. 

For gay and joyful motif: Badinage, Victor 9147-A and Minuet, 
Victor 9649-B: 

For neutral motif: Salut d' amour, Victor 22599. 

For mysterious motif: Misterioso, by ^empinski, Victor X16068-A. 

For humorous or grotescyie motif: Scherzando, Victor X16006-A. 

For patriotic motif: America, Victor 20635-B, Battle Hymn of the 
Republic, Victor 22013, Yankee Doodle, Victor 20166-A, Over There, 
Victor X16154, Go Down Moses, Victor 20166-A. 

The above records should be sufficient for all music transition 
necessmy for the “Let FYeedom Ring!” series. In case you are pro- 
ducing the series over a local station or liave access to its facilities, 
it is possible that many of the above or acceptable substitutes may 
* be available without purchase. 
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